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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
NOTTINGHAM MEETING. 
2nd AUGUST, 1966. 
President—W. R. GROVE, Esq. M.A..Q.C. F.R.S. &. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
Wotnesiag, 22nd August—President’s Address, at 8 p.m., in the 


eatre. 
Sectional Mestings as usual, from the 23rd to the 28th, sntpaiye. 
Thursday, 23rd August—Soirée in oe pene 
Friday, 3 24th Avant -lostuse § at 8°30 p.m., in t the iheatre, by 
F.R.S. FRA. oe Se Senate of Spec- 
trum Beets applied to the ihm te 
Hooker, Esq. M.D. 


Monday, at 3s Sg ater 
DL R.S. &c., On Insular 
Tucstay, Gath August—Soirée i in the Eahibition a aaa 
Saturday, 25th August—Excursions to the ding sway | * 
Works at Derby, Eastwood, Riddings, Cinders fal Annesley, 
a Newstead Abbey. 

Thursday, 30th August—Excursions to the Derwent and Wye 
Valleys, othe Butterley Company, Charnwood Forest, and Bel- 
voir e. 

Newstead Abbey will be open to visitors during the Mesting, r 
the Association, except on Babardey. =e 25th, _ at ae, 
26th of August, from 11 a.m. till 6 p.m. The G wii'be 
open on the same days. from 11 a.m. 

The Reception Room, Corn Wookenos: "Nottingham, will be 

onday, August 20th. 
pers proposed to be read, should pee map to the 

Assistant General Secretary, G. Grirritns, M.A., 

Members and Associates intending to be ates at tthe Meet 
are requested to apply to the 2 Deal Secretaries, who wi 
them in procuring lodgings, and will forward a railway Se 
entitling the holder to obtain from the principal Railwa: 
panies a return ticket at & single ae available from Monday, 
August 20th, to Saturday. Ist, i 

fo Ie TINDAL HOBERTSON, Esa, M.D. 


OWE, Esq., 
REV. J. ‘B M'CALLAN, M.A. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
a ONDAY = oe Pacuty’ 2 peta peg will 
open on } ctober 1s' ntroduc ec b 
by Professor RINGER, M.D. heormeiimaiaes 
LECTURES FOR WINTER TERM. 
Meticine—P eee panne a: D. tyes u. 
natomy an ysiolo; essor , M.D. F. 
Chemistry—Professor Williamson, F. RS ms 
Anatomy—Professor Ellis. 
Comparative Anatomy— Peotone Grant, M.D. F.R.S, 
Sareey Professor Marshall, F.R.S. 
Surgery—Mr. co. M-R.OS.E. 
LECTURES FOR SUMMER TERM. 
Pathological Anatomy—Professor Wilson Fox, M.D. 
Practical Physiology and Histology — Proftsor % Harley, M.D. 


-R.S 
Medical Ji urisprudence—Professor Harley, M.D. F.R.S. 
Practical Chemistry—Professor a F.R.S. 
Midwifery— Professor Graily Hewitt, M.D. 
Materia Medica—Professor Ringer, M.D. 
Palszeozoology—Professor Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 
Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery—Professor T. Ww. Tones, F.R.S. 
Botany—Professor Oliver, F.R.S. F.L.8. 
Practical Instruction in 0 eatize Surgery 
ies Chemistry — Professor Williameon, throughout the 
ession, 





Local 
Secretaries. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
Phyyiclene—De. Jenner, F.R.S., Dr. Hare, Dr. Reynolds, Dr. 
eening Med -R.S., Dr. Wilson’ Fox, Dr. Ringer. 
Obstetric Ph ysician—Dr. Graily Hewitt. 
Physician to whe Skin Infirmary—Dr. Hillier. 
Surgeons — Mr. Erichsen, Mr. Marshall, F.R.S., Mr. Henry 


Thompson. 
Assistant-Surgeon— Mr. Berkeley Hill. 
Consulting Surgeon to the we oreery— Tie Quain, F.R.S. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. Wharton Jones, 
Assistant Las gt = aaa J.F. Streatfeild, F.R.S. 
Dental Surgery—Mr. Ibbetson. 
cauiecan INSTRUCTION. 

Moditel Siinios! Nate by_Prof. Jenner, M.D., Prof. Hare, 
M.D. id Prof. G nelly Hewitt, M.D. ; also by Dr. Reynolds , Pro- 
pa of Clinical Medicine, whose special duty it is to train the 
pupils in the practical study of disease. 

Surgical Clinical Lectures by Mr. Erichsen, Holme Professor of 
Clinical Surgery, Prof. Marshall, and Mr. Henry Thompson. 

ectures on ()phthalmic Cases by r. Wharton Jone 

Ophthalmic D; ations by ie 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND PRIZES. 
Beveasce Exuisitions. 

Three Entrance Exhibitions, of the ive value of 301., 4 
and 102. per annum, tenable for two years, will be awarded u 
examination to gentlemen who are about to commence their . 

jeans attendance in a Medical School. The examination will be 
lassics, Elementary Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and 
in either French or German, at the option Ss the candida’ 

Students of the Faculty of Arts who obtained the Jews’ 
Commemoration Scholars! Peas hold it during their attendance 


on classes of the Facult; ca 
'¥ SC HC OLARSH IP for the promotion 
ree yt 








An ATKINSON MO 
of the study = Surgery, an, tenable for three years. 

FILLITER EXHIBITION for general proficiency in Patho- 
es Anatom 


302, 
gS sf GOLD 3 Japan for Clinical oupey. 
” MEDALS for Clinical Medicine, two gold 
sant Rs tl 


And other Class Prizes. 
dB Paibitions 2 — ue _ i Sth : paann | 
and Ex ions ma: btai licati er 
or by letter, at the office of the Callers ae 
WIL Dean of the Faculty. 


SO. M.D. 
CHAS. 0. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
August 13th, 1866. 
o She Saal Lectures in the Faculty of Arts will commence on Monday, 
1c er 8t! 
The Scnoot will open on Tuesday, September 25th. 











COLLEGES, | LADIES’ SCHOOLS, &c. — 


Prof. TRIBE can _ undertake Engagemen ents for 
LECTURES on EXPERIMENTAL Gite ‘ISTR during next 
Session. Private Instruction in Chemistry and the Experimental 
Sciences at 149, Great Portland-street, W. 





> 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Council 
ve notice that the Office of HEAD-MASTER of the 
SCHOOL will be VACANT at Christmas next, and that they 
will receive Applications for the Appointment not later than 
Wedne , October 17. 


r 
For information, apply to 
J.W. CUNNINGHAM, esnntiads 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL.—The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October 1, at 8 o’clock p.m., with an Introductory Address by Mr. 


Bs ‘ton. 
At th this Hospital the Medical Appointments, insinting | five 

ouse-Surgeoncies, the annual value of which exceeds as many 
Echolarships of a each, and a resident enna at a ol 





‘, atin, Entry, and full Information as to Prizes, &c., 
eons to any of the Medical Officers and Lecturers, or to 
ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 


EDICAL EDUCATION.—The ADDRESSES 
MEDICAL POUOATION serene at St. MARY’S 
HOSPITAL ig ge L, ddington, by the ARCH- 
BISHOP of YORK (1864), Professor ow EN (1865), and Professor 
HUXLEY (1866), MAY BE OBTAINED, together with the Pro- 
spectus for the ensuing Winter Session, on application to 
ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL.—WINTER SESSION. 
The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be given by Dr. J. W. 
OGLE, on MONDAY, the | October, at 2 P.M. a Pupil’ " 
Fee, 1001. ; Compounder’ 8, 901.; Dental Pupil’s, 451. 











T. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL-SESSION, 1866 and ’67. 

A General INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS a be delivered by 

ARKER, on MONDAY, October 1, at ey ock p.m., after 
which the Distribution of Prizes will take e plac 

Gentlemen entering have the option of waying 401. for the first 

year, a similar sum for the second, and 101. for each succeeding 
year; or, by paying 901. at once, of becoming perpetual Students. 


Medical Officers. 


'VENING CLASSES at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, London.—The PROSPECTUS of i Classes, 
to begin in October, for Classics, Modern Mathematics, 
Physical Science, History, the Tarlous bt branches of Law, and 
subjects, is now ready, and may be o rey on application, ei 
rsonal or by letter, at beso ‘oftice of of the ona ollege. Si Gower-street, 
August 13th, 1966, —T 


- PRESS. —A Youne May, 
connected and fully qualified, offers his SER- 
VICES : as us Pub aes Assistant-Pub! ier, or Me fer, Oo Country 
not objected First-class references, and soot ks desired.— 
ALPHA, Poot-Otlice- King-street, Covent-garden, W 


ANTED, by a Bookseller and Stations, « 
COMPETENT ASSISTANT.—Address R. la ., care of ur. 
John Heywood, Publisher, Deansgate, Manchester. 


0 LECTURERS. —Gentlemen having Lecture 
eee. in Scotland during the ensuing Winter, or 
who are resident in Scotland and willing to deliver ipaiar 
Lectures on Scientific or Literary Subjects, are respectfu pond — 
vited to communicate with the Secretary of the Aberd 
Mechanics’ Institution.—Aberdeen, August 7, 1866. 


ANTED, a YOUNG MAN of good Cha- 
racter, Education, and Address, to take charge of the 
Advertising Sheet, &c. of a religious Magazine. AS: of 1041. 
will be given, ry tee ission on the Annual Receipts. None 
need apply who cannot give good references, and a letter of 
01 from some responsible person. 
licants should state age; whether possessing any knowledge 
the re Trade in FOwD, or of general advertising, and whether 
fitte d by experience or taste for outdoor as well oe nbbor ¥ work. 
It is desital e thata Portrait be inclosed ; this will be returned 
to the sender.—Address M.A., care of Messrs. C. Mitchell & Co., 
Newspaper Press Directory Offices, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS of a New Work on the 
LIFE and WRITINGS of SHAKESPEARE, wiabed. x 
Subscribers only, to be —— illustrated by Wood’ 
will be sent free to any persons forwarding their Names “| 
Addresses, saale fly to J. O. Hatiiweit, Esq., No. 6, 
St. Mary’s-place, West Brompton, near London. 


























Dr. Barker, Dr. J. Risdon Bennett, Dr. Goolden, Dr. Peacock, 
Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Barnes, Mr. Solly, Mr. Le Gros Clark, Mr. 
Simon, Dr. Clapton, Dr. Gervis, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. J. croft, 
Mr. tfield. 

Medicine—Dr. Peacock. Surgery—Mr. Solly and Mr. Le Gros 
Clark. Physiology—Dr. Bristowe and Mr. Ord. Descriptive 
Aaa Sy: mer Jones. Aoomenys x ane Dissecting-Roo! 
—Mr. Saar Mr. J. Croft, and Mr. W. W. ot Chemistry, 
Natural Phi marred and Practical Chemiste oe A Ibert J. Ber- 
nays. Midwi: —Dr. Barnes. General Pathology—Mr. Simon. 
Botany—Dr. . ale Hicks. Cossaeranre Anatomy—Mr. Ord 

Makeris Medica—Dr. Clapton. Forensic Medicine—Dr. Stone. 

ere Surgery—Mr. Sydney Jones. Dental Surgery—Mr. 
ts liott. Vaccination—Dr. Gervis. Pathological Chemistry—Dr. 

Thudichum. Demonstrations, Morbid — J. Wale 
Hicks. Microscopical Anatomy—Mr. Rainey. 


Students can reside with some of the caine of the Hospital. 
W. M. ORD, M.B., Dean. 
R. G. WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary. 
For Entrance or Prospectuses, and a Information relating 
to  *. and all other matters, apply to Mr. WuitFreLp, M 


ae, ary. The Manor House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Newington, 
Surrey, 


AY SOCIETY. — The ANNvAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the RAY SOCIETY will be held at NOT- 
TINGHAM, on FRIDAY, August 24th, 1866, at 3 p.m. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. F.R.S., in the Chair. 
H. T. STAINTON, F.LS. F.G.S., Secretary. 








NOTICE. 
(HE QUEEN'S | DO Lge ana aed IN 


A Meeting of the onan “a the ueen’s University in 
Treland, will be held in Dublin, for the ELECTION of a SENA 
TOR, on ig a day after the Public Meeting of the University 
in October, 1 

By order of the Senate 
G. JOHNSTONE STONEY, M. A F.R.S., Secretary. 


A ween HOUSE, FORTIS-GREEN, 
qaLEy.. —The Pupils under the care of Miss HELEN 
TAYLOR, late of Hoddesdon, will assemble at her NEW RESI- 
DENCE, as above, on MONDAY, September 3rd. 


QGOMERSETSHIEE COLLEGE, 
BATH. 








Head-Master—The Rev. HAY S. ESCOTT, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


Secretary—P. C. SHEPPARD, Esq., Bathampton, Bath. 


This College was founded in 1858, with the view of ong roviding a 
course of education — to that of our best public schoo 
with more attention to ile a boys than the large forms o! 


The effective character of the ohecntie. actually given is suffi- 
, both by the Reports of the Examiners, the Rev. 

Percival, late — ™ Goecats oe = now Head- 
r of Clifto ag et a 


low 
and Tutor of New zhi Oxford ; 3 and oe byt the fact. vehat out 


id n 
in both, the Public Examinas Thus. 
t of elev onl ht 0 of hom have as yet been 
Pu Public Exa : Examina ne is only gh has obtained seventeen Univer- 





N° os —THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 
MER (edited with the sanction of the Head Masters 
of the Nine Public Schools named in Her Majesty’s Commission! 
will be published on Thursday next, the 2rd’ instant, price H 
a-Crown.—The _— ishers beg et e to state that the Book towhich 
hav. d in several Journals was a mere Proof 
y of the Primer Meonfidentially "circulated for private criticism. 
Th Go »py had been wholly reprinted in a different on and with 
a teration, before the objections were made. The work has 
= =n thorough revision, with eeoeeial 3 reference to criti- 
cisms sen y many 
ed in classical instruction ; the result being, that a large num- 
fer of those who had been cited as entertaining some objection to 
the Proof Cop shave expressed epee approbation of the revised 
imer.— Lon : Lonemans and C 


ITERARY 2Y PROPERTY. —Any one washing 
to embark Canttal. and aot ina Charels and State Peri 
es ofa political an. literary nature, may hear of an advantageous 
rtunity for so Going on ap; lying | Ecc.estoro.is, Sr 
ms & Francis, Advertising 4 gents, &c., 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


T° NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A 
MANAGER, with ten years’ experience and eunneaten, is is 
open to an E ENGAGE EMENT. The highest references can be given. 
—Address X. Y., care of Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 
59, Fleet-street, t, B.C. 


O BE DISPOSED OF, a PART of an old- 
Fwy - PROVINCIAL JOURNAL 4, of good 

arge annual nett profit, and of the highest re- 

8} ality? There ae a good Printing Business attached. The 

wet is complete with Machiner, — for Newspaper and Job- 

work (by steam-power), Presses, &c., and all requisites. 

Batistuctory references will be manned and every requisite infor- 

mation ares. esas LR majg ccs 2 would prefer oS with prin- 

cipals.— letter, stating necessary particulars, 

fo Nawsrarse Paornteton, care of Messrs. Trehern » Whites & 

nard, 13, Barge-yard Chambers, Bucklersbury, London. 


‘THE LONDON COLLEGE of the INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (Limited). 


Head-Master—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Ph.D. L1.D. F.RS.E,, late 
ead Mase jor of the High Sehool of Bdinburgh. 




















Masters. fi 
Thomas Coxe, M.A M. Emile Barrére. 
pete Milara, ‘BA. Dr. F. —— 
Mr. W. F. Barrett. Mr. J. T. Duggan. 


This CoLlags will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, the 18th of 
September. It is situate at Spring-grove, M Middlesex, W., near 
e Spring-grove Station on the South-Western Rail eight 
miles by road from Hyde Park-corner, and two from Kew or 


Richmond. 

Prospectuses, and further Information, apply to Dr. L. 
eceagt at the College, Spring: groves, or to the Secretary, at the 
Society's Office, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 


NEW REFORM CLUB.—Temporary 4 
modation eb bone vided, and is now open, for pre Mi 
bers at DRAPER EL, 28, Sackville-st 
ding the atin Sa fitting up of the Club.P 
ermyn-street. Gentlemen desirous of becoming 
———— to send Raw Fg lications agers mee 
tary, 71, Jermyn-stree ames’s, from w! 
any Informa ‘on on the subject may be obtained. ,_ 


ee 














LECTU RES—‘ Martin Luther’ and ‘The 
wae large, RE tiactiyiltaminated Dissolving 
me Sees, Samuel 


Martin, 8S. Thornton, 
Dr. Campbell, D. r. Lea &e. Prospectu ses, Term 
bigh-street, Pimlico, 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, LON DON, 
67 and 68, HARLEY-STREET, W. 
y 1853, for the General Education 
ft pad weve leg Cartiontes of Knowledge. 
Patrons. 

Her Majesty, the QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 

Principal—The Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 
Lady Resident—Miss Parry. 


Committee of Professors. 

Alphonse Mariette, M.A 
The Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
The Rev. M. Meyrick, A. K.O.L. 

» M.A. W. Cave a aS. 

TN eee Pie arg Garden, M.A. poy — 7 i, >, 

iHiam Hughes, Gottlieb Wei 
Sohn Hullah The Rev. H. White, A.K.0.L. 

The COLLEGE =. > and OPEN for the Michaelmas Term on | 
THURSDAY, Octo 

Individual Seeeaion is given in Vocal and Instrumental 
Music to Pupils attending at least one Class. 

Special Conversation-Classes in Modern Languages will be 
formed on the entry of six names. 

Pupils are received from the age of thirteen upwards. 

Arrangements’are made for receiving oarders 

Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Toss. Scholarships, 
Classes, &c., may be had on application to Miss Mitwarp, at the 
College Office. EH . PLU MPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
67 and 68, HARLEY-STREET, W. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss Hay. 

Assistant— Miss Walker. 

The CLASSES of the SOHOOL will RE-OPEN on THURS- 
DAY, September 27 
npils are reogived from the age of Five upwards. 
ses, pore a. may be had on application 
Mrs. Witiiams, at the College Office. 
ee EH . PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


DUCATIONAL HOME.— PAU, Basses- 
Pyrenees, France.—Two accomplished and experienced Eng 
lish Ladies have made arrangements to RECEIVE a few YOUNG 
LADIES, for whom a mild climate is sought. They offer supe- 
rior Educational advantages, joined to especial attention to all 
that can insure the health and comfort of those entrusted to them. 
Inquiries may be addressed to one of the Ladies, who is now in 
England, ready to give ample references, and to make arrange- 
ments for the ensuing season. — Address M. F., 9, Montpellier- 
crescent, Brighton. 


Wisteradnte duke Beumett, Mus. Doc. 
The Rev. W. Benham, A.K.C.L. 
The Rev. T. A. Coo! 











LADY, of great experience in “Tuition, ‘desires 
E-ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS. She is of the 
Established Church, and can present the most satisfactory Tes- 
timonials of Principles and Ability. She professes to teach Eng- 
lish, French(acquired during a residence of some years in France), 
German, and Italian. Music thoroughly, though not a performer. 
She is also well versed in the Literature of her own and other 
‘ountries.—AddressC. T., Mr. Hughes, Bookseller, 8, Park-street, 
Regent’s Park. 


ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR 
near LONDON. 
Principal—C. P. MASON, B.A. F.C.P., 
Fellow of University College, London. 
At ‘the above-named School, Boys of Seven to Eighteen years of 
e receive a sound and careful Education, and are prepared for 
the Universities, for the liberal Professions, i for Mercantile 





SCHOOL, 


pursuits. omestic arrangements are ormthe most liberal 
scale. The house is very large, and is surroun¢ by above seven 
—— — »—the greater Lg _vropriated to the 
bogs play unds and cricket-fi 
CHOOL will RE-OPEN on MIURSDAY, Sept.13. Prospec- 
tuses a be obtained at the School, and of Messrs. Relfe 
Brothers, chool Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate-street, B.C. 
THE COMMERCL AL, ENGIN: EERING and 
SCIENTIFIC COLLEGE, c HESTER, offers a thoroughly 
sound English Education, together with instruction in the 
Modern Languages and Class 

In the Upper Classes p aveioular attention is given to Mathema- 
tics, Mechanics, Chemistry, Physical Science, and Drawing. 

The College has been recognized by the Secretary of State for 
India, ** as anne Classes for Civil Engineering, Che- 
mistry, and Physics. 

Apply to the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, College, Chester. 


= which is 4 








UBLIC SCHOOLS.—A Married Clergyman, 
e for many years engaged in Tuition, would be glad to hear 
of Companions to two little Boys, whom he now has preparing 
for a Public School. Inclusive terms from Eighty Guineas.— 

Address Rev. M. E., care of Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhill, London. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, 


near STOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. 


The Course of Study embraces the ordinary English branches, 
Drawing, Land-Surveying, the Classical and Modern Languages 
The Natural Sciences and Practical C hemistry form a prominent 
feature, and instruction in them is very efficiently provided for. 

For terms and further particulars, apply to 
SHA ARL ES WwW yILLMORE, Principal. — 


ree — —O+! AKLEY HOUSE, WEL- 
INGTON-PLACE, READING. 
The next Session will commence on Thursday, September 20th. 
= WATSON will be happy to forward references, &c. on appli- 
cation. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Mr. WIL- 
LIAM WATSON, B.A., formerly of Oakley-square, London, 
will be able to RECEIVE, on or after September 20th, TWO addi- 
tional PUPILS, to prepare for Matriculation or for Degrees in 

s. Term: s, 130. month.—For particulars apply to Mr. Warson, 
Oakley House, Wellington-pls ace, Reading. 

ONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMIN A- 
TIONS.—A begged and Classical Scholar, Graduate of 
mbridge Universi ty experienced in tuition, prepares EVEN- 
{Na PUPILS for the . ove Examinations.—Address E. R., 
9, 9, Regent’ 's Park-terrace, N. 











EA ond DUMB.— ak? Priv. ate Tutor receives 
one Deaf-and-Dumb PUPIL to be educated with his six 
Private Pupils. He has been most suco cessful in this the a. 

X.Y.Z., 


HE ATHENZUM “for GERM: ANY 
EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. ALPHONS Di RR, of Leipzic, 
begs to announce that he has a arrangements for a weekly 
=" oply of THE A \THENEUM JOURNAL. The Subscription 
ill be 1. thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six mouths ; and 
8 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to ALpuons Di'rr, Leipzig, Germany. 
*,* German Advertisements for the Arwenxum Journal also 
reeeived by ALpuons Di'rr, as above. 


\ ENTAL AFFEC TION 8. - — re Physician, 
4 residing within an easy distance of London by rail, has at 
the present time VACANCTES in his house for TWO L: ADIES 
and ONE GENTLEMAN. This House has been established ov: = 
60 years for the reception of ten high-class Patients only. —Addre 

M. D., care of Messrs. Whicker & Blaise, 67, St. James’s-st., 5. w. 


yo THE FR TENDS of EPILEPTIC and 

other INVALIDS.—Superior ACCOMMODATION, with 
cheerful society and judicious management. First-rate medical 
references.—Apply to X., 16, Gloucester-crescent, Gloucester-gate, 
Ww. 








(XR ATIS ‘and POST FREE, a NEW CLAS- 
LI oa ee LIST of Two Thousand MICROSCOPIC OB- 
JEC -class specimens, prepared and sold by EDMUND 
Ww NERLER, 48a, Tollingtenroad. Holloway, N. 


MELESCOPE.—WANTED, a good ACHRO- 

MATIC, with Appendages. Object-glass at least 5 inches. 
Tube ‘nae to exceed 8) feet.—Address A. B., Post-Office, Comrie, 
Crie 


rHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

street, W.—Subscriptions from one Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best new books, Eng- 
pe French, and German, immediz ately on publication. Prospec- 
tuses, with Lists of New *Publications and Cats ulogues of Cheap 
Books, gratis and post free.—Bootn’s, Cuvrton’s, Hopagson’s, and 
Saunpers & Ortey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent- street, near 
the ) Royal Polytechnic Institution. 


D A MS & FRANCIS” insert t ADVE RTISE- 
we MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial, and Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 

*,* Terms, for transacting business,and List of London Papers, 
to be had on application to— 
ApaMs & Fravcrs, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
ME = pee Te 
t 33, 


CURT, 
the Continent, has Catalogued some valuable Coi 
SOLD by Messrs. SOTHEBY, WLLKINSON & HODGE, on 
Monday and Tuesday next), ‘including Mary’s rare Angelet, 
Knights of Ms alta in gold, &e. &e. 


QHEL LS, FOSSILS, MINERALS. — 
wn Mr. R. DAMON, of WEYMOUTH, will, on_ application, 
send an abridged CATALOGUE of his extensive Stock, in the 
following Departments :— 

1. FOREIGN SHELLS. 

2. BRITISH SHELLS. 

3. FOSSILS AND ROCKS. 

4. MINERALS. 

5. PUBLICATIONS. 


EOLOGY. — ELEMENTARY COLLEC- 
JI TIONS: to illustrate the New Edition of ‘ Lyell’s Elements 
of Geology’ and facilitate the important study of Mineralogy 
and Geology, can had at 2. 5, 10, 20, 50 to 500 guineas ; also, 
single Specimens of Minerals, "Rooks. Fossils, and Recent Shells, 
Geological Maps. Hammers, all the recent Publications, &c., of 
J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, London. 
Private Instruction is given in Mineralogy and Geology by Mr. 
Tennant, F.G.S., 149, Strand, W.C. 


ae WELLESLEY MANUSCRIPTS. — 
Mr. QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London, has just bought 
the m: jor and most valu: able portion of the extensive Collection 
of MANUSCRIPTS of the late Rev. Dr. WELLESLEY, Prin- 
cipal of New Inn Hall, Oxrorp. The Collection includes a curious 
Album Amicorum, 1598—1640 ; Alphabets of Arms; Greek Manu- 
English County Manuscripts illustrative of Bedfordshire, 
Shropshire, and Welsh Families; a remarkable 
Armorials, especially of the Noble Families of 
Padua, Venice, and Genoa; an ly ‘English Manuse’ ript of the 
Knights of the Garter, temp. Henry VILI.; Heraldic Papers of 
the XVIth and XVIIth Ceutaries, consisting of Pedigrees b 
famous English Heralds ; Armorials of the Universities of Oxfor< 
and Cambridge; now on view at Mr. QUARITCH’S establish- 
ment, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


KU ROPEAN MANU SC RIPTS, Early Printed 
_4 Books, Curiosa, Livres d’Heures, Books on Palwography, 
ae liography, and Religious Worships.—A CATALOGUE of such 
noe just en eas is. It contains many articles of extreme 
ARTTY and INTEREST, collected and’ offered 3 Sale by 
BE RNARD QUA RI TCH, Bookseller, 15, Piccadilly, London. 
This Catalogue forms the first of a Series, which will comprise 
| Mr. Quaritch’s entire stock of 20,000 first-class Works. Librarians, 
| Collectors and Savants, desiring to receive the complete Series, 








" Namismatist and Linguist, of 








scripts ; 
Herefordshire, 
series of Italian 














should favour him with 3s. in stamps to secure the free delivery 
by post. 
r VHE TOPOGRAPHICAL and GENEALO- 


GICAL LIBRARY of the late Rev. JOHN M. GRESLEY, 
M.A., sometime Rector of Seile, Leicestershire, and late Master 
of Etwall Hospital, Derbyshire. A Choice Selection of this 
Library is now ON VIEW at Mr. QUARITCH’S, No. 15, Picca- 
dilly, including a set of 
Anasts — Drawing Society’ 's Publications, 8 vols. 1855—62, very 


Baker’ 8 5 Northam phenatire, 2 vols. aed y large paper, 1822—41. 

Book of St. Albans, folio, 1810, very 

Gentleman’s Magazine, 1745—1860. 

Stemmata Shirleys ana, or Annals of the Shirley 
privately printed and very rare. 

Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, 4 vols. in ba oa 
very desirable, and excessively rare in that s 

Mr. GRESLEY’S Valuable MANUSCRIPT NOTES, above 500 
beautifully and carefully-written pages, uniform in size 
with the History of the County, containing a mass of most 
valuable information as regards Family and County His- 
tory, Drawings of Seals, Coats of Arms, &c., additional 
Pedigrees, the result of many years’ labour and research, 
evidently intended for publication. 

Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire, folio, 1677 ; or 3 vols. 4to. 1797. 

Shaw's “eee 2 vols. folio, uncut. 

Bernarp Quaritcn, 15, Piecadilly, W 

me of Mr. Quaritch’s extensive Stock of Topo- 





Family, 4to. 


UNCUT, 


*,* A Catal 





gatiownl ees of teaching those by: = a —Address 
Mr. Willis, Bookseller, 42, Charing 


graphical Genea 


ogical and Antiquarian Works is in preparation. 


and 


GREAT PORTLAND-STREET, lately ‘Boner 18 ‘trom 


| —to His Majesty the King of Portugal! 


i: YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. — 
The ARBORETUM, Seneenapens Spa, under the careful 
and experienced medical superinte endence of the founder, JOHN 
oad CHMAN, Esq. M.R.C.S. For Prospectuses apply to the 
cretary. 


EAN BAPTISTE GUADAGNINI VIOLIN, 
warranted genuine, a magnificent instrument, 45 guineas 
only. —Address H., Post- Office, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
HE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. —This Grand 
Picture, which has created such unparalleled interest in 
London pov | be withdrawn from Exhibition on the 25th instant. 
M‘LEAN, 7, Haymarket. 








ESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS TO BE LET. 
—A Set of Commodious Chambers to be Let at Michaelmas 
next, in the most eligible idl CY Chancery-lane, replete with 
pies & convenience, in a New most substantial B uilding. _ 
Apply to Mr. Hopeson, pve Seedy 115, Chancery-lane, W: 


( RGAN.—For SALE, a CHURCH ORGAN, 

with two Manuals. twelve Stops (seven in great organ and 
five in the swell: one -and-half Octaves of pedals, &., in Oak Case, 
with ‘Gilt front, E..iotr, London. ro ad to Mr. H ARRISON, 
Great Midland "Music Warehouse, Birmingham 


M2 R. MAYALL’S PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
CARTES-DE-VISITE, full-length, half-length, or vignetted, 
TAKEN DAILY 








‘Set of Twelve.. 
Set of Thirty .. 

Set of Fifty 
Several positions taken, and proofs submitted; it being in the 
choice of the sitter to have all from one, or some from each, as 
may be preferred. Immediate sittings with or without appoint- 
ments.—224 and 226, pereersaa, corner of Argyli-place ; and 
90 and 91, King’s-read, Brigh 


I ISDERI, PHOTOGRAPHIST, INVEN- 
TOR of ‘the oe DE-VIsIte Patent the 27th of 
70, 71 and 72, OOK-STR EET, ‘Hanover. 
square, and for Eq uestrian Porvaiite a Hereford Lodge, Glouces- 
ter-road, Old Mecnpbons road, aut ulevarde des Italiens. 
Paris. M. Disderi has on Sale 65,000 Celebrities of the day, and 
Panoramic Views.— ESTABLISH MENTS in LONDON PARIS, 
MADRID, and TOULON, for enlargements up to life size. 


ISDERI, PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST to 








November, 1854; 


H. I. Majesty the Emperor Napoleon ITT. and the Imperial 
Family—to H.I. Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias—also to 
H.I. Majesty the Queen of Spain and the Royal Family—to iis 


Majesty the King of Italy—to His Majesty the King of Holland 


—to the Imperial Gallery 


| of Music—Photographer of the Palace of the Universal Exhibition 





of 1855, &e. 


PHOTO PAINTING.—In oil on 








['SDERL 
canvas. 
DP 'SPERL PHOTOGRAPHIE on SILK.— 
His own new process. 
[SPER1, PHOTOGRAPHIE EMAIL.— 
New process. 
| ISDERI, ee PHOTOGRAPHY, 
without tions and Enlargements of 
every kind. 


ISDERI.—The Excellent Situation of Mr. 
DISDERIT’S Studios enables him to OPERATE REGARD- 
LESS of the WEATHER, 


ISDERI.— N OTICE.—By a NEW PRO- 
CESS of Mr. DISDERI’s the “* PORTRAITS CARTE-DE- 
VISITE” are Enlarged on Canvas to any size. The Public can thus 
obtain a ere Drawing, by means of which skilful artists 
attached to the house can, on simple indications—such as the 
colour of the So ae the eyes, and the hair—obtain a 
epleadid and truthful oil painting. 

Mr. Disderi’s New Process is valuable in this respect, that it 
avoids the tediousness of long aeons and also adds he 
charms of oil painting the gout-as vantages of the truthfulness 
and accuracy of Photograp! 

Saloons and Studios, 70,71, 72, Brook-street, Hanover-square ; 
and for Equestrian Portraits at Hereford Lodge, Gloucester-road, 
Old Brompton-road. 


HE LONDON JOINT. STOCK BANK, 
CHANCERY-LANE BRANCH: 
124, Chancery-lane. 
The Directors HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that this Branch is 
NOW OPEN for Business. 
May 1, 1866. F. K. HEWITT, Ms anager. — 


[DEBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 
EYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, 750,0001. 
Directors. 
Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Series. Esq. Patrick F. Robertson, M.P. 
George Ireland, E Esq. 
Duncan James “—_ Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manayer—C. J. BRAINE, Esq 
The Directors are - ared to ISSUE DEBENTURES on the 
following terms, viz.: for One Year, at 5 per cent., for Three 
Years, at 54 per cent., and for Five Years and upwards, at 6 per 
cent., per annum. 
Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No. 7, East India a a street, London, 
E.C. By order, R. AMERON, Secretary. 











OOKBINDING—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI a a styles—in the’ most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.0. 
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Sales by Auction 
Valuable Fossils. 


R. J.C. STEVENS begs to announce he will 

SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, 

Cov ont fanden on TUESDAY, August 28, at half- past 12 precisely, 

av LE SERIES of FOSSIL BONES of the Megatherium, 

Gly ta waa other Animals from the neighbourhood of Buenos 
Ayres; also a Variety of other Fossils and a few Minerals. 

On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Cabinet of Coins and Medals. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL ay AUCTION, at — boripe 13, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, ,on MONDAY, st 20, and on 
day, at lo "clock a het me a Valuable ‘SSHMBLAGE ef COIN 

and MEDALS, chiefly formed a qu r of a century ago, by A 
GENTLEMAN, now resident on the Continent, in Gold Silver, 
ond Copper, comprising Roman, Greek, English, and Foreign 

fine and rare Specimens; among which are an Unpublishe 
Penny of Harold “ee Second—the searce Rial of Elizabeth—Coins 
of the Knights of Malta—a rare Tetradrachm of Seleucus the 
First, &c.—Coin Cabinets, 

May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had on receipt 
of two stamps. 
The Valuable Library, ‘Paintings, and Drawings of the late 

WILLIAM DEBONAIRE HAGGARD, Esq.; also, some 

fine Illustrated Books and Interesting Manuscripts. 

MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of jnrety Lempert y and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, wi JTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Wellington- pnby “Sauk W.C., on WEDNES DAY, August 22, 
and follywing day, at 1 0 “clock precisely, the Valuable LIBRARY 
of the late WILLIAM DEBONAIRE HAGGARD, Esq.. com- 
rising many of the best and most useful Numismatic Ww. orks, 
oetry and the Drama, History, Topography, and English Litera- 
ture in general, with a few highly-finished Paintings, Drawings, 
and Engravings; to which are added some fine Books of Prints, 
including Finden’s Royal Gallery of British Art—Lodge’s Por- 
traits, large paper—Voyage Pittoresque de Naples—Viaggio Pit- 
torico della Toscana—Hamilton’s Etruscan Antiquities—Picart’s 
Religious Ceremonies—a few Early-printed Books, English and 
Foreign—Versions of the Conlgenms—‘Staslegienl Works — Illu- 
minated Missals and Service-Books—a fine Pali a ea 
Chinese Drawings—Carlisle and Walgwoed — pondene: 
me most Valuable Unpublished Volumes, Robert Riddell, 
of Glenriddell, the friend of the poet Burns ST dou Grose, of 
great interest to the Scotch Antiquary, &. 
May be viewed two days previous ; Catalogues by post on receipt 
of t two stamps. 


Valuable Library of the Rev. HARRY WRIGHT, 
of oo 


OTHEBY, W ILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
WO tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL b UCTION, at their House, No. 13, 
My pe ae street, Strand, W.C., on RIDAY, August 24, at 
clock precisely, the VALUABLE LIBRARY of the Rev. 
i ARRY WRIGHT, of Cheltenham ; comprising the Dridgowater 
Treatises—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom —Hallam’s Works—Shake- 
speare’s Works, by Collier—Scott’s Waverley Novels, the Abbots- 
ford Edition—Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Works—Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology—Lardner’s Cabi- 
net Cyclopewdia—The Hakluyt and Parker Societies’ Publications 
—Newe Testament, printed by_Jugge, 1550-2—Westwood’s Palz- 
ographia Sacra—Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible, 
large paper—Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities—Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon Anglicanum, by Caley, Ellis and Bandinel—Meyrick’s An- 
cient Armour—Shaw’s Dresses of the Middle Ages— Roberts’s 
Sketches in the Holy Land, Egypt and Nubia—Works of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence—Hogarth’s Works—Dibdin’s Tour, with the 
Author's Autograph—Valuable Books relating to America and 
China—a fine impression of the Last Supper after Leonardo da 
Vinci, by Raphael Morghen, &c. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had ; if by 
post, on receipt: of two stamps. 



















To Collectors and Connoisseurs of the Art of Engraving.— 
The singularly Rare and Beautiful Collection of Artists 
Proofs, collected with great care, during the last Hal f- 
Century, by W. H. M‘QUEEN, Esq., of Sh pherd’s Bush, 
formerly of 184, Tottenham- court-road. 


h ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO., Auctioneers 
of Libraries and Works serge with the Fine Arts, 143, 
Strand, eight doors from Somerset House (late of 22, Fleet street), 
are favoured with instructions to SELL by AUC TION, DURING 
THIS MONTH, the Valuable COLLECTION of ARTISTS’ 
PROOFS, selected, with much care and judgment, by the eminent 
Steel and Copper Plate Printer, Mr. M‘QUEEN, late of Totten- 
ham-court-road, extending over half-a-century, and comprising 
the rarest and best Works of the Celebrities of that day to the 
resent time; among which will be found a unique Set of Turner’s 
ngland and Wales, consisting of etchings and finished states of 
each plate—also, perfect Sets “of Turner’s Rivers of France, in- 
cludimg the celebrated Plate of Calais Heights—complete Set of 
Turner's Liber Studiorum—also, Turner's Scotland and Turner's 
Yorkshire—a Selection of Turner’s Rivers of France—and several 
hundred choice Proofs of various Plates after Turner, as well as 
choice and unique Proofs of his principal large Plates, Caligula’s 
Bridge, Mercury and Argus, Mereury and Herse, Tivoli. Temple 
of Jupiter, Heidelberg, Ehrenbreitstein, Cologue, agape and 
Modern Italy, The Shipwreck, Approaeh to Venice, &c. ; al iso, the 
rincipal produetions of Rosa Bonheur, Eastlake. Faed, Sir E 
sandseer, Maclise, Millais, Noel Paton, Smirke, Stothard, 
Westall, and other eminent Artists, mostly in choice artist’s 
Pinter ates. Also will be included the important E ngraved Steel- 
Plates and Rem: ruining Stocks of EASTWARD HO! and HOME 
AGAIN, painted by O’Neil and engraved by Dave: 
Catalogues are now preparing, and will be forw: reel, on receipt 
of six postage-stamps, to Gentlemen favouring Messrs. Southgate 
& Co. with their name and address. 








Fifth Thousand, price 10s, 2 vo's. feap. 8vo. cloth, 


MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
and MOTHS. By H.T. STAINTON, F.LS. Containing 
Descriptions of nearly Two Thousand Species, interspersed with 
‘readable matter,” = above Two Hundred Woodcuts. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 








Just published, price 1s. 
PERATIONS of the WAR in 1866. — 
SKETCH-MAPS and NOTES, by Major F. MILLER, 
R.A.V.C., late of the Topographical Department, War Office. 
No. I. INVASION of BOHEMIA. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


—_~——_ 


A SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. 


Vol. I. FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


8vo. cloth, 163, 


Vol. II. The PRINCIPLES of 
BIOLOGY. 


Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


The Continuation of this Series is published, in the first 
instance, to Subscribers only, who prepay 10s. for each four Parts, 
six of which will form a Volume. 


Four Parts of the Second Volume of ‘The Principles of Bio- 
logy’ have been issued to the Subscribers, and may be had on 
remitting 10s. to the Publishers, with a further 10s. for the forth- 
coming Numbers. 


The subsequent Volumes will comprise— 


The PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. 
8yo. 


8yo. 

The PRINCIPLES of MORALITY. 2 vols. 
8yo. 

A full Prospectus may be had on application to the Publish 





Works by the Same Author. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 68. 


EDUCATION: 


INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND PHYSICAL. 


In 1 vol. 8yo. cloth, price 128. 


ESSAYS: 


SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, AND SPECULATIVE. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 
ESSAYS: 


SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, AND SPECULATIVE. 
(Second Series.) 


In 1 vol. 8yo. cloth, price 16s. 


THE 





Price 28. 6d. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
SCIENCES : 


YHE HELENA WALTZ, at Mr. ALFRED 
MELLON’S CONCERTS, by ERED. GODFREY, Band- 
master of the Cold Guards, a Composer of ** The Cold- 
stream Guards’” Waltz, “The Coldstream G 
Performed Nag wegen y with — success. Finely illustrated, 
ach ; 7 for 26 sta 


48. 
rt Cocks & Co} New Burlington-street, W. 


OBERT COCKS & CO.’S highly popular 

ELEMENTARY WORKS :—Hamilton’s Piano Tutor, 535th 
Edition, 43., free for 28 stamps—Hamilton’ 's Singing Tutor, 31st 
Edition, Se” free for 34 stamps —Clarke’s Catechism of Rudiments, 
101st Edition ; Hamilton's Dictionary, 80th Edition, 1s., each 


for 13 stamps—R mer’s Art of Singing, 4s., free by for 28 
stamps.— London, New 


FREEMASONS.—See The BUILDER of 
FRIDAY—4d., or by post 5d.—for fine View and Plan of the 
New Freemasons’ Hall, London.—1, York-street, W., and all 
Newsmen. 
ROFESSOR WEST MACOTT on -WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY MONUMENTS in the BUILDER 
of FRIDAY. Also, many Important and Interesting Articles. 


~~Just published, New Series, price 18. No. 73, Vol. 7, of the 














The PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. 8 vols. | 


PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 





To which are added Reasons for Di ting from the Phil h 


of M. Comte. 





Witiiams & NorGate, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and 20, South 





London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


TP RCHNOLOGISE : 0 a Bary of Science, &c. 
Containing Articles on t le-Gun—The Atlantic Cable 
| —Petroleum as Fuel—and ~ Soeutine Subjects. 
*,* Vol. VIL. can now be had, price 13s. 6d. 

Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 





~ On 15th August was published, price 2¢ 
HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, No. xxxt 
Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES, 
Contents. 
THE WAR of the BANKS. By R. H. Patterson. 
| =a Page in the LIFE of GEOFFREY CHAUCER. By 


up ‘OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498. Chap. V. By Frederic 
Seebohm. 


| VITTORIA. Chap. XXXII. By George Meredith. 
THE RELIGION of SAVAGES. By Edward B. Tylor. 
; THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. By A. Gielgud. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
CRITICAL NOTICES :— Aoeiiontan 5 of Tyana,’ by Peter Bayne— 
‘Chronicle of Meaux ab ” by James Gairdner— Venetian 
| Life,’ by D. Conway— The is. of 1549 and 1662,” 
John Dennis. 
| Office, 193, Piccadilly (Chapman & Hall). 


Now ready, with Maps and Diagrams, price 5s. 


\"YHE HANDBOOK of the STARS. By 

| RICHARD A. PROCTOR, BA. F.RAS., Author of 
* Saturn and its System 

| London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 

Just published, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 

MERICA DURING and AFTER the WAR. 

By ROBERT FERGUSON, hatte of ‘The Pipe of 

Repose,’ * Swiss Men and Swiss Mountains 

London : Longmans, ¢ Green, and Oo. *paternoster -row. 








Now ready, | in 2 Svo, price 38. cloth, 


PLEA for 2 NEW TRANSLATION of 

the SCRIPTURES ; wilt a Translation of St oo 's Epistle 
to the Romans. _ By the y. ALFRED DEWES, M.A. 

London: | Longmans, Green, and ba. Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, in a1 vel royal 8yo. with several Woodeute and nearly 
| 100 Plates, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


‘TYHE LAFE DWELLINGS of SWITZER- 
' LAND ana other parts of Europe. By Dr. FERDINAND 
KELLER, President of the ‘jan A of Z' 
Translated and arranged by J. E. LEE, F.S.A. F.G.5., M thew of 
*Isca Silurum.” 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








| Now ready, 8vo. pp. 490, with large Map and Portrait of 
M loth, 6s. 


| Q. Margaret, clo 
ISTORY of SCANDINAVIA; from the 


Early Times of the Northmen, the Sea- Kings, and Vikings 
to the Present Day. By Professor PAUL C. SIN DING. First 
English wy oo revised and augmented. 

iJ.) Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


| 
| This day, post vo. cloth, 18. 6d. 


ULIUS CASSAR: Did he Cross the Channel 
into Kent? By the Rev. SCOTT F. SURTEES, Regtor of 

; Spretbanghh, Yorkshire. 
London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


TANFORD’S TRAVELLING MAPS, 12 
| miles to the inch, showing the Roads, Railways, Canals, 
' &e. euitable to the Tourist the Traveller, the Counting-house, the 

Library, the Hote EN NGLAND and WALES, 36 by 42 in. 
sheet, coloured, 3. 6d. ; roller, varnished, 158.— 
SCOTLAND or ELAND, rae “96 by 21 in. sheet, 28. 6d. ; case, 


4s. 6d. ; roller, vernies 
"London E, Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 








Third Editior considerably enlarged, with Chromo-lithograph 
picturesque Maps and Wood Engravitigs, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
INTER in the SOUTH of EUROPE; or, 
Mentone, the Riviera, Corsica, 
Winter Climates. By J. HENRY BENNET, M.D. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, price 28. 12mo. cloth limp, 
oo deLITTERATURE a 
a USAGE des BOOLES, 


ian 
l6e, 17e, 18e et 19e Sidcles, avec la ene urs uvres. 
Par VICTOR RICHON, Bachelier-¢s-Lettres de PUniversite de 








Ajso, by the same Author, just published, the Second Edition, 
carefully Fy me and corrected, and with 37 pages of new 
matter, pri 


The EL EM ENTS of FRENCH GRAMMAR. 





*,* A Specimen Copy of each of the above will be sent, post 
free, to any Teacher 0: h, on application to Messrs. Seton & 
Mee uburgh : Seton & Mack London: Whittaker & Co. 
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HOMER ILLUSTRATED. 


OMERI ILIAS; with English Notes and 

matical Re: ferences. Edited by the Rev. THOMAS 

KERCHEVEN ARNOLD, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition, 12mo. 12. half bound. 


The argument of each book is 
broken into short parts, which 
are inserted in the text before 
the they describe. Lists 
of the omerio substantives 
with peculiarities of form, of the 


HOMERI ILIAS, Lib. 


adjectives with two forms, of the 
Homeric adverbs and adverbial 

hrases, and explanations of 
Homeric words by Buttmann, 
are given in the form of Appen- 
dices. 


I.—IV.; with a Critical 


Introduction, and poms English Notes. By the same Editor. 
6 


Second Edition, 7s. 


is Edition is intended to assist more advanced Students at 


Thi 
Schools and Colleges. 


HOMER for BEGINNERS; being the Iran, 
Books I.—III., with English Notes. By the same Editor. 


s 
Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 


CRUSIUS’S GREEK and EN 


GLISH LEXI- 


CON for HOMER. With an Explanation of the most Difficult 


Rev. 1 KAR 


nd the Proper Names. 
NOLD, M.A. Second Edition, 9s. half bound. 


Revised and Edited by the 


Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTIONS TO 
LATIN PROSE. 
ENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


Eighteenth Edition, carefully revised and much improved, 
2mo. 38. . 


The object of this Work is to 
enable the youngest boys to 
master the principal difficulties 
of the poe language by easy 
ste first only the third 

rson od lar of a few tenses 
of the verb and one case of a 
noun are used, the dependent 
words in the sentence being 


geiveiy introduced. Each 
sson in Grammar is followed 
by a Vocabulary, an Exercise 
in English for hire eter into 
Latin, and one in Latin for 
translation into English, the 
work thus forming an easy 
progressive Grammar, Exercise, 
and Construing Book. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES to 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. By G. BIRKBECK 
—- B. % Oxon., one of the Head-Masters of Bruce Castle 


Schoo 


In many " Schools where 


and but few new words. The 


*Henry’s First Latin Book’ is | sentences are chiefly transla- 
used, a want of additional Ex- | tions from some Latin author, 


ercises has been felt. This it | 

is now intended to supply by | 
a a little book merely supplemen- 
tary, containing no new rules, 





by far the greater part of the 
phrases having been taken 
from Cesar, Cicero, Livy, and 
Sallust. 


A SECOND LATIN BOOK, and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequel to ‘ Henry’s First Latin 


Book.’ Ninth Edition, 4s. 


HISTORLZ ANTIQUZ EPITOME, 


Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c. 


Construing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. 


tion, 4s. 

This Work is an Epitome of 
Grecian, Persian, and Roman 
History, chronologically ar- 
ranged. The chapters in Ro- 
man History from Eutropius 
are intended to be read first, 


from 
With English Notes, "Rules for 
Seventh Edi- 


being sufficiently easy for a 
ee who has been through 

enry’s First Latin Book.’ 
Historical questions on the dif- 
ferent Periods, with answers, 
are added, 


A FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS, containing 


Fifteen Maps, coloured in outline; intended ‘as a Companion 


to the ‘ Historie Antiquz Epitome.’ 


CORNELIUS NEPOS, 


Svo. 78. 6 


Part I.; wh Critical 


a and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on each 


Chapter. 

The object of this Work is to 
accustom the pupil to make 
himself acquainted with the 
style of the author he is read- 
ing, and to note the peculiari- 
ties and differences of construc- 
tion of Latin authors. For this 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. 4 


purpose questions on the ar- 
rangement and construction of 
sentences, and on the usage and 
meanings of words, are given for 
each chapter, followed by an 
exercise, in which the different 
idioms are introduced. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Part I. Thirteenth Edition, 8vo. 


The rules for the government 
and arrangement of words, and 
the Idioms of the Latin lan- 
guage, are illustrated by exam- 

les from the best authors. 

hese are to be imitated in the 
exercises that follow, which are 
80 arranged a the rules are 
impressed on the memory 
very frequent a Muck 


attention has been paid to Sy- 
monymes and to the use of the 
Subjunctive in Oblique Narra- 
tion, and with Relatives and 
Relative Adverbs. Throughout 
the book one object is steadily 
kept in view, that of making 
the general construction of sen- 





Now ready, price 4s. 


ELECT ORATIONS 


of CICERO, with Eng- 


lish Notes. By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third Edition 
constely tester with additional Notes Py, WILLIAM 


RS, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 


lege, Oxford. 


Re Col- 


Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





LATIN VERSE 


COMPOSITION. 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition, considerably revised, price 3s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 


VERSE COMPOSITION. 


ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of 


of Trinity ‘College, Cambridge. 


This Work supposes the pupil 
to be already capable of com- 
posing verses easily when the 
** full sense’’isgiven. Its object 
. to facilitate his transition to 

origina composition in Elegiacs 
and Hexameters, and to teach 
him to compose the Alcaic and 
Sapphic stanzas: explanations 
and a few exercises arealso given 
on the other Horatian metres. 
A chert Poetical Phraseology is 
added, 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER 
yndon, and formerly Fellow 


In the present Edition the 
whole work has been corrected, 
the translations being carefully 
compared with the originals. 
The Aleaics and Sapphics have 
been arranged in stanzas, and 
each kind of verse placed in a 
separate chapter, the old num- 
bers of the Exercises being pre- 
served for convenience in use. 
Other improvements have been 
made which it is hoped will add 
to its value. 


By the same Author, 
A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Eighth 


Edition, 2¢. 


A FIRST VERSE BOOK, Part II., containing 


Additional Exercises in Hexameters and Pentameters. Second 


Edition, 1s. 


GRADUS ad PARNASSUM NOVUS. 


Contents :—1. A separate Notice of each Meaning of 


10s. 6d. 


8vo. 


the Word treated. 2. A careful Selection of Synonymes, or 
Quasi-Synonymes, undereach Meaning. 3. A careful Selection 
of Appropriate Epithets and Phrases, but no Ready-made 


Lines. 


Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





ARNOLD’S INTRODUCTIONS TO GERMAN AND 
FRENCH. 

HE FIRST GERMAN BOOK: on the Plan 

of * Henry’s First Latin Book.’ By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD 


M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, ert former! 
College, Cambridge ; and W. 


Fellow = Trinity 
AEDERSDORF 


Professor of Modern eatin ry Queen’s a. "Belfast? 


Fifth Edition, l2mo. 5s. 6d. 
This work (on the same plan as 
Henry's First Latin Book) is at 
once a Grammar, Exercise, and 
Construing Book: the Pupil is 
led by easy steps to gain a fair 


KEY to the Exercises. 
Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 


A READING COMPANION 


knowledge of the idioms of the 

language, and acquiresanexten- 

sive Vocabulary. Itis intended 

especially for use in Classical 
hools. 


By Dr. FRAEDERSDORFF. 


to the FIRST 


GERMAN BOOK, containing Extracts from the best Authors, 
with Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes. By the same Editors. 


Second Edition, 4s. 


The SECOND GERMAN BOOK: a Syntax, 


and Etymological Vocabulary, with copious Reading-Lessons 


and Exercises. 


Edited by Dr. FRAEDERSDORFF. 


68. 6d. 


KEY to the Second German Book. Is. 


The FIRST 


FRENCH BOOK: 


on the same 


P oa as the First German Book. By the Rey. T. K. ARNOLD, 


Fifth Edition, 58. 6d. 
KEY to the Exercises. 


Edition, 28. 


By M. Dette. Third 


Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTIONS TO THE 
GREEK LANGUAGE. 


HE FIRST GREEK BOOK;; on the Plan 


of ‘Henry’s First Latin Book.’ 


This is at once an easy Gram- 
mar, Construing, and Exercise 
Book ; each lesson is followed 
by a Vocabulary and Exercises 
for translation into English 
and Greek ; the rules for accen- 
tuation are gradually intro- 
duced into the lessons, so that 
the pupil is accustomed from 


Fifth Edition, 12mo. 5s. 

the very beginning to write 
Greek words with their proper 
accents. Paradigms of declen- 
sions and cvunjugations are 
given, portions of which are to 
be learnt with each lesson. Syn- 
tactical rules and differences of 
idiom are added. 


| The SECOND GREEK BOOK (on the same 


tences of more importance than 


the mere government of cases. 


LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. Third 


Edition, 4s. 


The object of this Work is to] who have gone once, at least, 
ly boys with an easy col- | through the First Part of the 


supply 
lection of short passages, as 
an Exercise-book for , those 


Editor’s Practical Introduction 
to Latin Prose Composition. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 


PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Part II. Containing the Doctrine 


of Latin Particles, with Vocabulary, an Antibarbarus, &c. 


Fourth Edition, yo. 8s. 


GROTEFEND’S MATERIALS for TRANS- 
LATION into LATIN. Translated from the Ge aan. Bs 
78 ne 


ae and Excursuses. 
KEY, 4s. 


In this Work historical ex- 
tracts and dialogues have been 
selected for translation, accom- 
panied by foot-notes on the con- 
struction and words to be used. 
At the end are some valuable 


Third Edition, 8vo. 


Excursuses on the Latin Ad- 
verbs, Conjunctions, Particles, 
&c., and on the meaning of 
words and distinction of Syno- 
nymes. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. From the Swedish 
of BOJESEN. Translated from Dr. Hoffa’s German Versi ion, 
by the Ven. Archdeacon PAU L.& Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


Pls an) ; 


containing an Elementary Treatise on the Greek Par- 
6d. 


ticles and the Formation of Greek Derivatives. 5s. 6 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK 


ACCIDENCE; — Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. Seventh 


Edition, 8vo. 5s. 


MADVIG’S SYNTAX of the GREEK LAN- 


GUAGE 


,especially of the Attic Dialect, for the use of Schools. 


Translated from the German by the Rev. HENRY BROWN E, 


M.A.; with 


Translator. 8vo. 88. 6d. 


an Appendix on the Greek Particles, by the 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Tenth Edition, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


The Syntax is broken up into 
short lessons, each followed by 
a Vocabulary and Exercise, and 
preceded by Model Sentences 


| in Greek, containing examples 


of the rules, whilst each exercise 


| contains many examples of the 


back rules, so that by imitation 
and very frequent repetition 


they may be thoroughly im- 
pressed upon the mind. The 
pupil thus gradually learns the 
niceties of the language, whilst 
one object is steadily kept in 
view, that of making the gene- 
ral construction of sentences of 
more importance than the mere 
government of cases. 


A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON for the 


POEMS of HOMER, and 


the HOMERID4; illustrating 


the Domestic, Religious, Political, and Military Condition of 


the Heroic Age. Wit 
passages. 
Edition, 12mo. 9s. 


an explanation of the most difficult 
Translated from the German of Crusius. 


Second 


A Prospectus may be had of the Publishers. 
Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





A COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL ENG. 
_ ae GREEK LEXICON, founded on a work by 
FRAEDERSDORFF, Ph. Dr. of the mite) Instivation, 
a Revised, enlarged, and im oo the T, 
QRNOLD. M.A., and the Rev. H ¥ BROWNE, M.A, 
Third Edition, thoroughly revised, me 
A Prospectus may be had of the pr 


A HANDBOOK of GREEK SYNONYMES. 
From the French of A. PILLON, Librarian of the Biblio. 
théque Royale, Paris. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. By Professor BOJESEN. Translated from the Ger- 
man Version of Dr. Hoffa, by the Ven. Archdeacon PAUL. 
With Notes and Questions. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


The ATHENIAN STAGE: a Handbook for 


Students ; from the German of Witzschel, by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon PAUL. With a Plan of a Greek Theatre. 4s. 


Rivingtons, London, Oxford and Cambridge. 





FOR SCHOOLS, &c. 


SHER & CO.”S SERIES of INTER- 
NATIONAL READING BOOKS. 


Now ready, 


OPPEN (EDWARD A.).—SELECT TALES, 
in FRENCH, for the Use of Colleges and Schools, and for 
Self-Instruction. A Short and Easy Method of Learning the 
French Language. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


STORME, G.—SELECT TALES, in GER- 
MAN, for the Use of Colleges and Schools, and for Self- 
Instruction. A Short and Easy Method of Learning the 
German Language. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 








On and after July 25, 1866, will be published, 


PAMPHLET on STEAM as the MOTIVE 
POWER in EARTH — and VOLCANOES. By 
R. A. PEACOCK, Esq. C.E., 
“‘T have no doubt that Mr. Semadtte conclusion is a right one. 
I have not the least = that steam escapes from the earth 
when it gets vent, and when it does not get vent it causes undu- 
lation.”—Remark by es President of the Geological Section at 
Birmingham, Sept. 9th, 1 
A prepaid Copy of the Pema will be sent to any address by 
the Author on receipt of 1s. 6d. in stamps. 





In folio, pp. 8(of cardboard), price 21s. cloth, 


NIVERSAL PROPORTION TABLE, 

enabling the Operator to perform by inspection, with greater 
accuracy than is generally required for commercial purposes, any 
Example of Multiplication, ivision, Proportion, or Extraction 
of S — ee either of ‘Whole Numbers or Decimals. By 
J.D. ERETT, D.C.L. F.R.S.E., Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics i os the University of Glasgow. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND. 








HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK, for 


the Use of Foreigners in oo In French, German, 
Italian, and English. 16mo. 


HANDBOOK_-LONDON AS IT IS. 
Map. 16mo. 33s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK—KENT and SUSSEX. 
Map. Post 8yvo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK — SURREY, HANTS, 
and ISLE of WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo. 108. 

HANDBOOK—BUCKS, BERKS, and 
OXFORDSHIRE. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, and 


SOMERSET. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—DEVON and CORN- 
WALL. Map. Post 8vo. 10. 
HANDBOOK— YORKSHIRE. Map. 
Post 8vo. [Just ready. 
HANDBOOK — DURHAM and 
NORTHUMBERLAND. Map. Post 8vo. 98. 


HANDBOOK—THE Like. 


Post Svo. 


HANDBOOK — IRELAND. 


Post 8vo. 128. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH and SOUTH 


WALES. Maps. 2vols. Post 8vo. 128. 


—— 


Maps. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN CATHE- 
DRALS of ENGLAND. Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 248. 

HANDBOOK — EASTERN CATHE- 
DRALS of ENGLAND. Illustrations. Post Svo. 188. 

HANDBOOK—WESTERN CATHE- 


DRALS of ENGLAND. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 168. 





JoHN Mouraay, Altemarle-street. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PRINTED FOR WALTON & MABERLY, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, London, 
137, GOWER-STREET, and 27, IVY-LANE, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


POETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 
FOR JUNIOR PUPILS. 


The Poets Hour: 


Poetry selected and arranged for Children. By FRANCES 
MARTIN, Superintendent of the Bedford College School. 
Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. 


“The principle of selection here is not one chiefly of personal 
taste, but experience. She has formed it on the strength of a 
careful induction of children’s taste; not, indeed, left to them- 
selves, but guided ‘ by a light hand, that directs rather than con- 
trols’; in other words, of = s tastes — the influence of 
her personal preferences. Anyhow, it is a V nd whole- 
som? taste, refined, but not too > rebned, for ordinary children.” 

Spectator. 

“The present collection is intended for boys and girls between 
the ages of eight and twelve, and offers considerable variety, in 
the hope of meeting the tz astes of children of various ages.” 

Educational Times. 


FOR OLDER PUPILS 
Spring-Time with the Poets. 


Poetry selected and arranged by FRANCES MARTIN, 
Superintendent of the Bedford College School. Printed on 
toned paper. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


“Miss Martin may be congratulated upon the production of a 
volume which not only shows an intimate acquaintance with our 
past and present poetry, but also a nice adaptation to the most 
wholesome tastes of young readers. Besides excellence in the 
choice of examples, the book before us affords a large variety of 
them. Here are ancient and modern poets. We need not further 
illustrate the diversity of specimens which Miss Martin’s collec- 
tion presents, or the unity of idea which harmonizes i all.” 

neum, 


“‘ The selection is a very full one, and represents our national 
poetic literature in its whole range. It is especially rich in spe- 
cimens of our best living poets, to a degree, indeed, which would 
not have been possible without the most willing and liberal co- 

operation of authors, publishers, and other owners of copyright. 
We have no hesitation in 2 aying that, for the ae pose which the 
author has set forth, os: is by far the best selection of poetry in 
the language.” —Daily v8. 

** Sp pring. -time with, he Poets’ a a more than usually good 
selection of poetry.”—Jllustrated New 


“The compiler may be pena eit on the taste and discrimi- 
nation she has shown. The selection she has made cannot fail to 
have an influence for good in forming the tastes of those for whom 
it is expressly made.”— Victoria Magazine. 





DR. W. SMITH’S SMALLER SCHOOL 
BOOKS, 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, red edges, 38. 6d. each, 


SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND. 68 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


SMALLER HISTORY of ROME. 79 Illus- 
trations, 3s. 6d. 
SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE. 74 Illus- 


trations, 38. 6d. 


SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 
Many Illustrations, 3s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 
“This little volume (History of England) is so t 
valuable information that it will enable any one. who reads it 
attentively to answer such questions as are set forth in the Eng- 
lish History Papers in the Indian Civil Service Examinations.” 


ader, 
DR. SMITH’S 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN AN- 
TIQUITIES. By Various Writers. Edited by Dr. WILLIAM 
SMITH. Second Edition. 500 Illustrations. One large 
volume, 2/. 28.—By the same Editor. 





SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK and | 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. New Edition, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. Complete in 3 vols. Svo. | 


51. 158. 6d. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of BIOGRA- 


PHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY. Fifth Edition. | 


750 llustrations, 8vo. 188, 


SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of | 


BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY. New | 
Edition, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN GEO- 
GRAPHY. By various Writers. 2 vols. 8vo. 41. 


* 3 








SMITH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


| Complete in 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 21. 28. 


|An Ancient History, 


from the EARLIEST TIMES to the FALL of the WEST- 
ERN EM MPIRE: forming the First Period of the ‘ History of 
the World.’ By ‘PHILIP SMITH, B.A., one of the Prin- 
cipal Contributors to Dr. Smith’s Classical Dictionaries. 


“ His points of transition are well chosen, and his wide and 
various panorama =} principalities, ponee. and dominions clearly 
arrang He has availed himself liberally of the new lights 
thrown b: by recent discovery ane hilology upon the annals of the 
East, and in all that relates to the Oriental empires and African 
kingdoms or republics (if idised that term can be applied to the 
timocratic, or perhaps ee. Carthage) his, work is far in 
advance of any Ancient History in our langu ~ 


turday Review. 
“‘The style of aad volumes is sustained with the cunt tone of, a 
single, able, and d hr t. 








ee Atheneum. 

The style is ndmirabte, clear, expressive, animated, and often 
singularly forcible and ef In his description of ‘ decisive 
battles’ Mr. Smith shows the same talent for military engineer- 
ing which is so conspicuous in the pages of Dr. Arnold, and the 
human interest as well as the ethical value of the work are sus- 
tained throughout by its just and noble e sympathies. 


1 Christend 








FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
Dr. Schmitzs History ry of Rome. 


Twenty-first Thousand. Small 8yo. 7. 


ENGLISH LAD LANGUAGE. 


Dr. R. G. Lathan’s Works. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Fifth Edition. 
8vo. 188, 


HAND-BOOK of the ENGL LANGUAGE. 
Fifth Edition. Small 8vo. 7s. 


ENGLISH cmaiianns for SCHOOLS. Nine- 
teenth Thousand. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 
Dr. LATHAM and Miss MABERLY. Third Edition. Feap. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR for C LASSICAL 
SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


LOGIC in its APPLICATION to LANGUAGE. 


12mo. 68. 
Cambridge Local Examinations. 


English Grammar, 


iactetias the Principles of Grammatical Analysis. By C. P. 
ASON, B.A., Fellow of University College, London. Fifth 
Hattion 12mo. 28. 6d. 
*,* This Work is recommended by the } yy A of Cambridge 
asa text-book for Candidates preparing for the Local Examina- 
tions conducted by the University. 


By the same Author, 


FIRST STEPS in ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 
JUNIOR CLASSES. Price 9d. cloth. 





NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 
Natural Philosophy for Schools. 


By Dr. LARDNER. 328 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
1 vol. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“This will be a very convenient class-book for eee students 
in private schools. It is intended to convey, in clear and precise 
a, amore —— 7 - pod 7 divisions of Physical | 
Science, illustra' e a 

eee pail ieee ‘British Quarterly Review. 


| Lardner’s Handbook of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY. 1,334 Cuts. Complete in 4 vols. 20s. 

| *,* Any Volume separately as under. 

| ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and ACOUS- 


TICS. Seventh Thousand, Revised and Edited by GEORGE 
| CAREY, FOSTER, B.A., Professor of a Physics 
| . 





in University Callege London. 500 Illustrations. 
MECHANICS, 5s. 


| HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and 
HEAT, 5s. 


| OPTICS, 62. 
|Lardner’s Handbook of Astro- 


| ee g Second Edition, by DUNKIN. 137 Illustrations. 
1 vol. 78. 6d. 





LATIN AND GREEK AUTHORS, 
with English Notes. 


Tacitus: Germania, Agricola, 


and FIRST BOOK of the ANNALS. With English Notes. 
— by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 


By the same Editor, 


PLATO. The APOLOGY of SOCRATES, the 
CRITO, and part of the PH DO. With Notes in English 


from Stallbaum. Schleiermacher’s Introductions. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. 58. 


WORKS BY P. F. MERLET, 
late Professor of French in University College, London. 
Traducteur: 
Selections from the best French Writers. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 
EXERCISES in FRENCH COMPOSITION. 


12mo. 38. 6d. cloth. 
APERCU de la LITTERATURE FRAN- 


CAISE. 12mo. 28. 6d. 


STORIES from FRENCH WRITERS: French 
and English Interlinear. 12mo. 2s. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
New Latin Reading Book: 








Short Sentences, Easy Narrations. and Descriptions’, from 
Ceesar’s Gallic War. in Systematic Progression. With a Dic- 
tionary. Third Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


London Latin Granmar. 
Twenty-first Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


Allen’s New Latin Delectus. 


Fifth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 


Robson’s Constructive Latin Exer- 
CISES. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Allen's New Greek Delectus. 


Fifth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 
London Greek Grammar. 


Seventh Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Greek Grammar, 
by bad System of Crude Forms. Second Edition. Small 8yo. 
8. 6d. 


Robson’s Constructive Greek Exer- 
CISES. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Anabasis of Xenophon. 


For Schools. By HARDY — ADAMS, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Greek Testament Roots. 


By G. K. GILLESPIE, A.M. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


HEBREW. 


Hebrew Grammar. 
By the late Professor HURWITZ. Fourth Edition. 8yo. 13s. 


MATHEMATICS. 
|De Morgan’s Elements of Arith- 


METIC. os Thousand. Small 8vo. 5s. 
| Tables of Logarithms 


To wine Places. (Society for Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Feap. 8vo. 18. 6d. 


Potter’s Elements of Mechanics. 


Fourth Edition. 8vo. 88. 6d. 


Potter’s Elements of Opties 


Third Edition. 8vo. 98. 6d. 


Professor Newth’s Works: 


FIRST Boos. of NATURAL PHILOSO- 
PHY: Introduction to the Study of Statics, Pencmies, 
Hydrostatics, and Optics. With numerous Examples. 12mo. 











*,* For Students Preparing for the Matriculation Examination 
of the University o 


ELEMENTS of MECHANICS; _incloding . Hy- 
ae all the Subjects i Mechanics and aya oratice 


required 
for the B.A Examinations in tne University of 
! London. Fourth Baition Small 8yvo. 83. 6d. 








» Walton § Maberly’s Descriptive Cataloyu: of Educational and other Works will be sent post free to any one writing for it. 
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BOOKS T0 TAKE TO THE 


SEA-SIDE. 


SECOND EDITION of UP THE 
COUNTRY. the Hon. EMILY EDEN, Author of ‘The 
Semi-Detached | andl ” and ‘ The Semi-Attached Couple.’ In 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 218. 

“A capital book for the close of the London season. Miss Eden 
has a delicate feeling of fun,—and her touch is very light. She 
never takes the bloom off her jokes by much ha andlin, ng. 

2u Maul Gazette, 

** A brighter book of travel we have not seen for many a day 

yy Soh an 

“Anything more refreshing, genial and laughter-provoking 
then these letters, it wou'd be difficult to find.”—Spectator. 

We can ipeoanies — pny that my will find ‘no end’ of 
amusin reading in these vo umes.” 
sing the mast seducing books one can “get hold of.”—Reader. 


AFTER the STORM; 


Jonathan and his Neighbours in 1865-66 By J. E. HILARY 
SKINNER, Barrister-at- Law, Author of ‘ The ‘fale of Danish 
Heroism.’ Yn 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


New Work by the Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ 


The FAIRE GOSPELLER, Passages 


in the Life of MISTRESS ANNE ASKEW. By the Author 
of ‘ Mary Powell.’ In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LIFE of the MARCHESA GIULIA 


FALLETTI di BAROLO, Cope of the Turin Prisons. 
By SILVIO bret Author of * Le Mie Prigioni.” From 
the Original by Lady GEORGLANA FU LLERTON. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. 63. 


The NATURALIST in VANCOUVER 


ISLAND and BRITISH COLUMBIA. By JOHN KEAST 
LORD, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the British North American 
Boundary Commission. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with many beau- 
tiful Illustrations. 24s. 


The ROCK INSCRIPTIONS in the 


PENINSULA of SINAI: an Inquiry into their Authorship. 

8yo. 1s, 

RicHarD Bentwey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


—»—— 


THRICE HIS. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
SECOND EDITION of ALL in the 


DARK. By JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU, Author of 
* Uncle Silas,’ and ‘Guy Deverell.’ 2 vols. post Syo. 
“ This is a book which deserves to be reprinted many times in 
years to come.”—Examiner. 


Also, at the end of the month, 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? In 3 vols. 


post 8vo. 


RicHarD Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 
Used at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
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> 


The HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Earliest Time to the Peried of its Decline. By Dr. MOMM- 
SEN. Translated under the sanction and revision of the 

Author, including his latest Corrections, by the Rev. 

PITT DICKSON. Withan Titroducticn, by Dr. SCHMITZ, 

Crown 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 182.; Vol. IILL., 10s. 6d. 


A NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENG- 


i. ey and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By 

9. YONGE. Vol. I. English-Latin, 9s. 6d.; Vol. IT. Latin- 
English, 78. 6d.; or the whole Work complete, strongly bound 
in roan, price 15s. 


YONGE’ P. VIRGILIT MARONIS 


BUCOLICA, GHORGICA, et ZZNEIS. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIF- 


| ey DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from Mara- 
ove = Waterloo. Fifteenth Edition. Demy 8vo. with Plans, 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S 


and PROGRESS of the Tv 
Edition. Pest Ore aon H CONSTITUTION. Eighth 


RicuarpD Bentxey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


or, Brother 
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3, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS in FRANCE and GER-| 


MANY in 1865 and ees: including a Steam Voraee down 
the Danube, and a Ride across the Mountains of European 
Turkey, from Belgrade to Montenegro. dl — SPENCER, 
Author of * Travels in Circassia,’ &c. 2 vols. 21a. 


FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT 


COMBERMERE’S y= and CORRESPONDENC E. 
From his Family P: epee ythe RIGHT HON. MARY 
COUNTESS COMBERMERE, and Capt. 

2 vols. 8vo. with peers ae: 308. bound. 


vahauine are full of skete es ~F persons of ams ance or ieeueat 
who came into connexion with Lord Combermere.”—Atheneum. 


The SPORTSMAN and NATURAL- 


IST in CANADA; or, Notes on the Natural History of the 
Game, Game- Birds, and Fish of that Country. By MAJOR 
W. ROSS KING, F.R.G.S. F.S.A.S. Royal 8vo. illustrated 
with beautiful Coloured Plates and Wy oodcuts, 208. bound. 
“Truthful, simple, and extremely observant, Major King has 
been able to throw much light upon the habits as well as the 
zoological relations of the animals with which he came in col- 
lision; and his descriptions of the country, as well as of the 
creatures inhabiting it, are as bright and graphic as they are evi- 
BUN. 


dently correct.”"—A 
PRISON CHARACTERS DRAWN 


from LIFE. By a PRISON MATRON, Author of ‘ Female 
Life in Prison.’ 2 vols. 21s. 


“ This is a bas of the most striking interest. 
widely read.”—Post. 


The BEAUTIFUL in NATURE and 


ss By Mrs. ELLIS, Author of ‘ The Women of England,’ 
&c. 1 vol. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. bound. 


“This volume is written with great skill and beauty. It should 
be in the hands of every teacher and in the library of every young 
person.”’—British Quarterly Review. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 


of ‘MARGARET and HER BRIDESMAIDS, &c. 3 vols. 


The WILD FLOWER of RAVENS- 


bu eee By the AUTHOR of ‘ JOHN and I,’ ‘ DR. JACOB,’ 
c. 3 vols. 

“ A charming story, of great originality, full of pathos and grand 
nobility of thought and action.”—Observ 

**A novel of unusual excellence. It is a vied of deep interest. 
The characters are superbly drawn.”— Sta 


The WIFE’S ERROR. By Lady 
BLAKE. 3 vols. 


“Lady Blake is a polished and elegant writer.”—Post. 
** A pleasant, well-told story.”—United Service Magazine. 


FELICIA’S DOWRY. By Mrs. Fitz- 
MAURICE OKEDEN. 3 vols. 
“ This novel is capital, and fae es wide popularity. 
racters are all well sketched.” 


A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 
‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ ‘CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE,’ &c. 
“A beautifully-written and touching tale.”— Post. 


The MOTHER’S FAVOURITE. By 


8. RUSSELL WHITNEY. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in 1 yol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, &c. 


It ought to be 


The cha- 


HURST & BLACKETT’S| 


STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS; 


COMPRISING 
ee ae Nature and Human The Englishwoman i in Italy. 
othing New. By the Author 
Jona" Halifax, Gentleman. | of ‘John ifax 
The Crescent and the Cross. By | — of Jeanne d’ Albret. 
Eliot Warb The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Nathalie. Mise Kavanagh. | Burke's oe the Forum. 


5 
A Woman’s Thoughts about | Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 
Women. By the Author of | Studies from _ Life. a i 
‘John Halifax.’ Author of * John 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oli- | Grandmother’s Money. 
phant. Jeaffreson's Book about Doetors. 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. No Chu: 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. | Mistress. and Maid. By the 
A Life for a Life. By th e, _ Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 


Author of ‘John Halifax.’ Lost oo ag By the Hon. 


Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Sub-| Mrs. N 

urb. Les Miserables By V. Hugo. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. | Barbara’s 
Sam Slick’ s Old Judge. | Life of Edward Invi ing. By Mrs. 
Darien. By Le Warburton. Oliphant. 


Burke’s Family Romance. St. Olave’s. 
The Laird of Norlaw. 
Oliphant. 


By Mrs. Sam Slick’s American Humour. 


W. W. KNOLLYS. | 











NEW BOOKS. 


—o——. 


DR. AUSTIN’S GUESTS 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, 


Author of‘ Shirley Hall Asylum,’ &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. [In a few days. 


WEALTH AND WELFARE. 


By JEREMIAH GOTTHELF. 


2 vols. post 8yo. 21s. [Next week. 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS. 


By MATTHEW BROWNE. 


Crown 8vo. 68. 


DAYS OF YORE 


By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline.’ 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


LONDON POEMS. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of ‘ Idyls and Legends of Inverburn,’ &c. 


Small 8yo. 5s. 


‘« These ‘London Poems’ make good the promise of * Undertones.” 
They are true and genuine work, the resu't of real observation and 
personal emotion. eset el as here derived from the moral con- 

k dreams, and no composing. 
These verses have been lived before they were written down.” 
Athencum. 





“ Mr. Buchanan takes as his motto Goethe’s fine lines— 

Greift nur hinein in’s volle Menschenleben ! 

Ein jeder lebt’s, nicht vielen ist’s bekannt,. 

Und wo ihr’s packt, da ist’s interessant ; 
and nobly, on the whole, does he work out the idea so often re- 
pagent in our generation, so seldom successfully applied—at least 

oetry. No volume has appeared for many years in London 

which so certainly announces a true poetic fame.”—Spectutor. 





ARNE 
A Sketch of Norwegian Peasant Life. 


By BJ6RNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


Translated by AUGUSTA PLESNER and SUSAN RUGELEY 
POWERS. 


Post Syo. 108. 6d. 


“We know of nothing more beautiful than some of these stories. 
What originality, purity. and simplicity— what poetry! His 
heroes are peasants, his heroines peasant girls; but how happy we 
feel in their society—how deeply interested in what they say and 
do. The characters described are so true to nature, so Teal that 
you seem to feel their presence, and fancy them old acquaintances 
after a few strokes of the pen. With M. Bjérnson a new era begins 
in Scandinavian literature.”—Atheneum. 


*** Arne’ is one of Herr Bjiirnson’s late compositions and a sweet, 
simple idyll it is—a strain of rustic music from beginning to end. 
The most delightful sketches of Norwegian life a —< ché —— 

rdon Review. 


COSAS DE ESPANA: 


Illustrative of Spain and the Spaniards as they are. 


By Mrs. WILLIAM PITT BYRNE, 
Author of ‘ Flemish Interiors,’ &. 


With Hlustrations. 2 vols. 21s. 


“ We strongly commend to all who wish for accurate and full 
information nn Spemge the public and private life of Spain as 
book of Mrs. Byrne's. Nothing escapes her keen scrutiny .. 
gives such ye a of the domestic life of Spaniards as a a 
woman could gives and such = are hardly equalled by her own 
* Flemish Interiors.’ ”"—Daily News. 


“Mrs. Byrne’s hen volumes are readable, usefal, and nice! 
illustrated. There are in them a fullness and minuteness of det: 
which are wanting paateee works on = subject, and which 
will therefore be all the more appreeiated.” 

Mtustrated London News. 
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Nottinghamshire race. The Norman and other 
admixtures could add nothing to its nobility. 
This town will be, for a week, in the hands 
of the philosophers. It could not be better 
sy oa ae , possessed, for was not the father of the founder 
Invitations to Nottingham, (Private Manu- | of half of it one of the fathers, also, of British 
script.) philosophy? Did he not originate our naval 
Wuen Herr Nemnich was in course of those | power, devise a body of laws, restore learning 
travels through England, an account of which | by restoring Oxford, and make a survey of 
he published at Tiibingen, in 1799, he arrived | England which very much helped the authors 
in sight of the Queen of the Midland district, | of Domesday Book ? 
beautiful Nottingham. Having looked at it for| From the first Pagan chief who looked abroad 
a while, he remarked, “That seems to me the | from his earthworks on the Castle rock, down 
= — city that I have yet seen in all | to the reforming era of thirty-four years ago, 
England.” 


LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1866. 





LITERATURE 


——— 


There were people well enough up| when the Nottingham rioters burned down. 


in popular history to tell the traveller that the 
town was built by that restless, hard-fighting 
and town-building son of Alfred, King Edward. 
Such an assertion would not at all suit the 
antiquarian eye of Nemnich. Nottingham built 
924 years after Christ! 


Christ. It is a fact, and John Rowse has re- 
corded it.” 


School chronological histories, however, con- | 


tinue to make King Edward the founder of that 


important city, if we may so call it, where, | 


next week, the philosophers of the Isles, and 
of continents beyond, will be assembled. The 
Saxon chroniclers, however, afford no authority 
as to the foundation of such an alleged fact. 


in the Nottingham meadows, making plans and 
giving directions. They were about—not to 


found a new town, but to add a new half to an | 


old one. On the north side of the river there 
had been a town, perhaps before Menestheus 


reigned in Athens, long previous to the first ' 
John | 


Olympiad, or the birth of Romulus! 
Rowse at least thinks so; but speculation is 


useless on the matter. If there be truth in the | 


legend, one would like to know something of 
the manners and customs of the old and young 
people ; how they lived, how they made love, 


how they did not dress, how they cooked their | 
hips and haws, and what good liquor they | 


swallowed with that primitive diet. Meanwhile, 
by way of confirmation of the fact of an ancient 
British city here, its name has come down to 
us in its British form of “Tiggocobauc.” Its 
equivalent is “ House of Caves”; and how well 
this describes the spot on which the old town 
and castle stood, will not only be seen by the 
philosophers who inspect “ Mortimer’s Hole,” 
and hear the silly story repeated, that through 
that House of Caves he found his way to the 
stately bower of the stern Isabella, but also by 
those who visit the Church Cemetery, con- 
structed out of the old caves, still popularly 
called “the Druids’,” a city of the dead, its 
silent burgesses in the rock, stone-girt as at 
Petra. 

When the conquering son of Alfred sub- 
dued a revolted city on one side of a river, 
he created another on the opposite side,—an 


opposition city, partly military, partly commer- | 


cial, to awe and to stimulate. 
Nottingham. 
a bridge, making of them one. 


This he did at 


He settled as 


many Danes in them as Saxons. Enemies then | 


“Nay,” said the tra- | 
veller, “it was a town a thousand years before | 


He united the two towns by | 


| the modern edifice, there has been more of 
| bloodshed and sad memories about the old 
|place than of peaceful festival and joyous 
| hopes. King John had a tough fight for 
| it, just before he was king. In 1323, indeed, 
Edward the Second held a magnificent Christ- 
| mas feast there with the nobles of the kingdom, 
| “cum regni proceribus,” and there was not 
| wanting any outward sign or sound of utmost 
jollity. The former could be seen in the flaunt- 
ing banners, the latter heard in the shouts of 
the revellers, by the quieter townsfolk below. 
But the shadow of death was over the master 
of the feast, and while he flung himself back 


/in unreserved laughter, there were men there | 
f | who stimulated his mirth, but by whose hands 

No doubt, in 924, the King and a certain num- | 
ber of clerical and scientific men were abroad | 


he was to die so terribly, some few years after, 
in Berkeley Castle. 

Even when the Nottingham citizens saw 
a parliament, such as parliaments then were, 
assemble up at the Castle, and hoped to increase 
their stock of nobles by the knights and other 
dignified people who resorted to, lodged in, or 
passed through the town, there was more grief 
than gladness came of it. Whatever brilliant 
but brief flash of commercial prosperity passed 
over them, gloom and shadow succeeded. Such 
parliaments seldom broke up without fleecing 
the people; and when the traders counted their 
gains, they had to remember the last act passed 
up at the Castle, by virtue of which every 
fifteenth penny was taken from the plebs, and 
every tenth from all who ranked as citizens in 
the municipal towns of England. 

There was, indeed, once a very joyous-look- 
_ ing assembly beneath the roof of the old castle, 
namely, when Richard the Second invited his 
most intimate friends around him, and the 
town was made glad by the attendant outlay, 
the feastings, and the riding to and fro. The 
royal party broke up, and no man heard the 
slightest insinuation that a new tax had been 
levied on the people. Merry, however, as they 
had been up at the Castle, business of a very 
serious nature had been transacted there. 
King there arranged the seizure and the mur- 
der of his uncle, Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of 


Gloucester; that cruel murder, for which Kent, | 


Rutland, Huntingdon, and Somerset won their 
steps in the peerage, and for superintending 
which the Earl who took his territorial title 
from Nottingham, Thomas Mowbray, was raised 
| to the rank of Duke of Norfolk. This was in 
the year 1397, and the Duke died, two years 
afterwards, at Venice, of grief, but not for hav- 
ing murdered the prince. The heralds, however, 


| 


The | 


became friends; we cannot doubt that the old | have never lost sight of the descendants of 
people entered into many a partnership, and | that prince slain by the last Mowbray whose 
the young people followed the example of their | title came from the county of Nottingham. 
parents. The shy Olga learned to raise her soft | Philosophers themselves may smile sadly at 
blue eyes in trusting love upon the straight-| the reflection that these heralds found the 
limbed Saxon, Edwy; and on the broad chest representative of Thomas Plantagenet, Duke 
of the Danish Sciold lay the fair head of his | of Gloucester, in Stephen Penny, the sexton of 
young wife, Ethelfleda, “like Hebe in Her- | St. George’s burial-ground, Bayswater. Of all 
cules’ arms.” Of such ancestry (with a cross! genealogical freaks, this, perhaps, is the most 
of wholesome Pagan blood) comes the present | curious; the descendant of Edward the Third 





|and Philippa of Hainault digging graves for a 
livelihood ! 

| _ And this reminds us that when that Edward 
the Third was old, a year or two only before 
|his death, when Alice Ferrers was as saucy 
|and imperious as ever the Du Barry was with 
Louis the Fifteenth and his people, there was 
| carried through Nottingham, up to the Castle, a 
prisoner, at whom the citizens stared in respect- 
ful wonder; but they felt much indignation 
| at the woman who was the cause of his captivity. 
| For a stern word uttered to this Alice, Petrus 
de la Marc, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
\or holding office equivalent to that called so 
| now, was thrown into the keep of Nottingham 
Castle, where he lingered a couple of years. 
The castle, indeed, was seldom without a noble 
prisoner. Many a stout-hearted abbot who 
refused to yield the charters of his monastery 
to the king has pined through long, dreary 
‘months in the castle that once dominated the 
town. Across the meadows, or down upon the 
busy town itself, the glance of these religious 
captives was directed, but they seldom saw 
‘relief in the distance. Liberty was only to be 
bought by submission, and that duly observed, 
the poor man, like the Abbot of Bury, might 
wend homeward again, over the meadows or 
through the town, even as it pleased him. 

The importance of knowing local history and 
of being acquainted with the whereabouts of 
‘one’s dwelling was never better illustrated 
'than when Queen Isabel and Mortimer Earl 
|of March—the alleged wickedness of both of 
| whom must not be accepted without reserve— 

occupied the castle. They lay close within, and 

‘a number of their enemies lay as close without, 
‘anxious to get at them. Queen Isabel ridiculed 
their efforts, and slept soundly. She had no 
\lack of friends in whom she could trust, but 
she made assurance doubly sure ; and she not 
‘only saw, as the chronicler quoted by Dering 
linforms us, that “the yats of the castel were 
loken with lokys,” but she sent every night for 
‘the “kayes,” which turned the bars in the 
‘locks of those gates, and “layde them under 
ithe chemsel of her beddis hede unto the mor- 
'row.” Inthemean time, young King Edward and 
Queen Philippa were below, near the market- 
| place; and the members of the parliament he 
had assembled in the town had nothing better 
to do than look up at the castle and wonder 
howthey might get at the contumacious people 
who were therein. Isabel every morning took 
‘the keys from under her pillow, rattled them 
gaily, and as she gave them into the hands of 
‘her constable, Sir William Eland, she laughed 
‘to scorn all her enemies gathered together in 
and about Nottingham market-place. 

Isabel and Mortimer might have been safe if 
it had not been for the villany of Eland. The 
‘constable was gained by the King’s agent, Sir 
William Montacute. There was no chance, he 
‘said, of drawing the keys from beneath Isahel’s 
‘head, “but yet I knowe,” said he, “another 
'weye, by an aleye that stretchith oute of the 
|warde under the earthe into the castell, that 
‘goeth into the waste.” This was the passage 

through the caves in the rock which now goes 
by the name of Mortimer’s Hole, with the 
absurd tradition adopted by Mrs. Colonel Hut- 
'chinson attached to it, that it’ was the way 
by which the gallant (!) Mortimer reached the 
| bower of the light lady Isabel. Of this passage 
of caves, however, Eland said to Montacute 
that “neither Queen Isabel, ne none of her 
'meayne, ne the Mortimer ne none of his com- 
‘pany knoweth it not.” Upwards, through these 
lcaves, the party went who surprised the Earl 
and the lady. Shortly after, Mortimer was 
‘carried down the same passage, and hurried oft 
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to the gallows awaiting him in London. Isabel 
was conveyed away by the road which ultimately 
brought her to a prison-home in Castle Rising. 
Edward and his train rode away to Leicester, 
Nottingham was once more left in quiet, and the 
citizens explored the passage through the rocks, 
and merrily laughed as they tried to pronounce 
the rough old British name of Tiggocobauc. 
There were two especial occasions when the 
streets of the old town were crowded by men 
who had assembled for sterner purposes than 
settling questions of philosophy. The first of 
these occasions was in August, 1485. Notting- 
ham was all alive, trembling or rejoicing at the 
presence of some few thousands of men whom 
Wichard the Third had assembled there at his 
head-quarters. The Silver Boars that bristled 
on his flags became the “Blue Pigs” of the 
taverns, a sign that has not yet become quite 
extinct. Richard and his men were about to go 
forth to fight that decisive battle, for which 
the field was ultimately found within a week, 
at Bosworth, where neither the better cause nor 
the better man triumphed, if the merits of both 
are to be judged by the standard of men and 
morals of the time. On the 16th of August, of 
the above-named year, there was no man in 
Nottingham who was not up and doing, or up 
and looking at the doings of the more active. 
Richard’s own armourer must have had a diffi- 
cult task to accomplish, if it be true that his | 
master insisted on wearing the armour he had 
worn at Tewkesbury. The battle of Tewkes- 
bury was fought fourteen years before that | 
of Bosworth. The young Duke of Gloucester, of | 
the former fight, was nineteen years of age; | 
Richard the Third, arming at Nottingham, 
was three and ‘thirty. A doublet of the first 
period might have been easily accommodated 








years will have elapsed since the King and his 


friends declared war against the Parliament, 
on the spot where philosophers and their friends 
will be promoting ends very different from 
those contemplated by war. “Upon the 25th 
day of August,” says Clarendon, “ the standard 
was erected, about six of the clock in the evening 
of a very stormy and tempestuous day. The 
King himself, with a small train, rode to the 
top of the Castle hill. Varney, the knight- 
marshal, who was standard-bearer, carrying the 
standard, which was then erected in that place, 
with little other ceremony than the sound of 





condition of tenant-labourers, they are referred 
to a copy of the document, where the customs 
are narrated, at great length, in Dickinson’s 
‘ Antiquities’ (1804). There are certainly no 
modern instances of such rural good-living, 
| unless, indeed, it be in the neighbourhood of 
| Neufchatel, where Swiss peasants now earn a 
{pound sterling per week, and drink their two 
| bottles of wine daily! 

Hundreds of persons who will next week 
be enjoying the abundant hospitality of their 
Nottingham hosts will not be surprised to hear 
| that the old magnates of the town had always 





drums and trumpets; melancholy men observed | a fine appreciation of the wants of hungry 
many ill presages about that time. There was | men and the method of satisfying them. At the 
not one regiment of foot yet levied and brought | opening of King James’s reign, when Notting- 
thither, so that the trained bands which the | ham got a new Recorder, Sir Henry Pierrepont, 
sheriff had drawn together was all the strength | the municipality invited him to the Hall to 
the King had for his person and the guard | receive a testimonial in public from their 
of the standard. There appeared no conflux of | hands. When Sir Henry put forward his own 
men in obedience to the proclamation; the | to receive it, the officers of the Council set 
arms and ammunition were not yet come from | before him, not a service of plate, but a loaf of 
York ; and a general sadness covered the whole | sugar worth 9s., twenty-pennyworth of lemons, 
town, and the King himself appeared more |a gallon of white and a gallon of claret wine, at 
melancholic than he used to be. The standard | little more than half-a-crown the gallon, with a 
itself was blown down the same night it had | pottle of muscadine and sack,—the whole to- 
been set up, by a very strong and unruly wind, | gether being of the value of 20s. 8d.! Thus, at 
and could not be fixed again in a day or two | the beginning of his office, the Recorder was 
till the tempest was allayed. This was the |not presented with a congratulatory silver 
melancholy state of the King’s affairs, when | pitcher, whence to quaff his Rhenish and Mal- 
the standard was set up.” | voisy at home; but there was placed before 

If we turn now from incidents of war and | him a significant hint that among the duties of 
rebellion to those of peace and order, we may, | office that of good drinking with the corpo- 
therewith, remark that philosophy, which looks | ration was not to be omitted. Not that they 
with a curious eye at the condition of those | despised the more substantial pleasures of the 
who live by agricultural labour, will perhaps | table, as they delicately suggested in 1604 to 
be surprised to learn in what relation the Not- | the Earl of Shrewsbury, son of him who had 


tinghamshire tenants were towards their lords | 


in the reign, for example, of Henry the Fourth. 


to Richard’s person by a Nottingham tailor;| It was the custom and service of that time 
but an armourer, suddenly called to suit the | that tenants, bond and free, holding a bovate 
harness of a boy to the bulk and thews and | of land, ought to plough and harrow one day 





sinews of a full-grown man, must have had | 
a tougher job of it. But, whatever the suit, | 
Richard rode through the town to the open 
country, clad like a king and a warrior. The 
Silver Boar sparkled on his banners. The 
gazers at his passage through the streets flung 
up their caps, or held their voices mute, accord- 
ing as their judgments, caprices or impulses 
prompted them. They were, altogether, glad 
to see him gone. 

It may be mentioned, by the way, that by the 
death in the Tower (if he died in the Tower) of 
the little Duke of York, the town lost its Earl, 
a title which the boy acquired when he was 
betrothed to the child Anne Mowbray. Once 
only besides has the earldom of Nottingham 
belonged to the son of a king, and then the 
earl was illegitimate. It was among the titles 
which Henry the Eighth conferred on his 
much-loved son (Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Rich- 
mond) by Mistress Blount, who was after- 
wards Lady Taillebois and then Countess of 
Lincoln. The title was more worthily bestowed 
on the Armada Admiral, Charles Howard of 
Effingham. It was borne by three Charles 
Howards before it passed to the Finches, in 
the second of whom the earldom of Notting- 
ham became united with the earldom of 
Winchelsea. 

Richard chose Nottingham for his head- 
quarters because it so pleased him; but when 
Charles the First set up his standard at Not- 
tingham, in 1642, it was because the selfish 
royalists of Yorkshire respectfully urged him 
to be gone, as they did not relish the idea of 
their county being made the seat of war. How 
calamitous was the royal progress to Notting- 
ham, Clarendon has told as graphically as the 
matter can be narrated. On the 25th day 





of August, two hundred and twenty-four 


in the year for their lord, receiving for their 
pains threepennyworth of wheaten bread and 
pease. We must convert the pence into shillings 
to get at the value of such wage in modern 


coin. At other times of the year, sowing and | 


weeding were to be done for the lord for similar 
guerdon; and the tenants made and carried the 
lord’s hay, and reaped and stacked his corn, for 
which they had, with other good things, four- 
pence to drink and a pair of white pigeons! 
But there was something even more of Arcadia 


(shall we say of Cockayne?) in old Notting- | 


hamshire than this, at the time above indicated. 
There were thirteen acres in the lord’s meadows 
at Northyng, which were annually mown for 
him by four-and-twenty tenants. At the end of 
each day the mowers repaired to the prebendal 
house to refresh the inward man. The bill of 
fare, a sort of tenant-labourers’ charter, com- 
prised bread, beer, potage, beef, pork, and 
lamb, for the first course; for the second, broth, 
pigs, ducks, and either roast lamb or veal. 
After dinner they sat and drank, with liberty 
to leave the hall three times, and return as 
often to drink as much more as they could 
carry under their girdles. <As if this were not 
enough, a bucket, containing eight flagons and 
a half of beer, was then borne in joyous pro- 
cession from the prebendal house, through the 
town, to the meadows, where various plays 
were then carried on. At the termination of 
all, the lord presented each of the tenants with 
a pair of white gloves; not such flimsy things 
as form part of modern “dress,” but gauntlets 
of stout leather, not one stitch of which would 
go in a year’s dancing with the most romping 
of Cicelys, nor, indeed, in a year’s labour 
between the handles of a plough, or with bill- 
hook at hedging, or heavy spade-work in the 
most clayey of soils. If any doubt this halcyon 


had Mary Stuart in his keeping. After thinking 
what would be the most suitable present foran 
Earl who had an appetite and loved to satisfy 
it, the Nottingham Council, solemnly assem- 
bled, presented him, as the record says, with 
“a veal, a mutton, a lamb, a dozen of chickens, 
two dozen of rabbits, two dozen of pigeons, and 
four capons.” If the Earl carried away his gift 
with him, he must have looked like a chapman 
about to open stall in the market-place; but 
| the probability is that at full noontide he and 
the donors sat down and consumed the good 
things together, while Nottingham bells rang 
merry peals, to quicken their blood, stimulate 
appetite, and help digestion. 

It is one of the most remarkable facts in 
corporation annals that this Nottingham 
municipality, so liberal in feeding others, half 
starved itself. For instance, on Michaelmas 
Day, when the old mayor transferred his power 
to his successor, there was more of formality 
than of feasting. The mace lay on a black cloth 
under a heap of bay-sprigs and rosemary. This 
was called the burying of the mace. When the 
new mayor had been duly elected, his prede- 
cessor took the old symbol from its fragrant 
grave, kissed it tenderly, as an abdicating 
sovereign might do the sceptre which he was 
loth to resign, and handed it over to the new 
municipal monarch. After some other cere- 
monies came the banquet, which was Spartan 
in its nature. There were numerous guests, but 
the fare was frugal. Bread and cheese satisfied 
the appetite. Pipes and tobacco were added as 
hospitable luxuries. Not a word is said of 
liquid appliances. “Fruit in season” mode- 
rately adorned the board; but of “jolly good 
ale and old,” of Rhenish or Malvoisy, even of 
punch, to which the chaplain himself could not 
have objected, there is no mention. And yet it 
is not to be supposed that the “ flowing bowl,” 
the “ mantling cup,” the “regal purple stream,” 
goblets, bumpers, and all the rest of the pro- 
perties of jollity celebrated in song, were 
wanting. The Nottingham aldermen surely did 
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not take the pipes from their mouths merely to 
put Ribston pippins into them! 

These men and their fellow townsmen, what- 
ever they may or may not have drunk, were 
celebrated for their industry. Nottingham has 
been, in all times, noted for its steady, perse- 
vering and successful workers. Labour and the 
fruits of labour seem to flourish among them 
spontaneously, like the crocuses that yearly 
gladden the Nottingham meadows. In spring 
time, such of these meadows as have not been 
invaded by contractors and builders are con- 
verted into a seeming lake of violet crocuses. 
Over the green of the fields, Flora throws a 
mantle of the freshest and most delicious hue. 
The consequent delight influences more senses 
than one. There is a charm for the eye, and.a 
charm for the ear in the songs of the birds that 
hang enchanted above the magic carpet ; and 
there is another charm besides, for at every foot- 
step made among the flowers a sweet incense 
arises from the crushed petals, sweet as the air 
wafted from the Spice Islands over the sea. 
Nottingham thus becomes truly Flower Town, 
the English Florence, for young and old go forth 
to collect and carry away the precious treasure 
of the fields—a treasure which springs sponta- 
neously nowhere else save on the spreading 
Inches of Perth. With the young, it isa period 
of high festival. They plunge through the sea of 
petals, gathering heaps of odorous beauty as 
they pass. She is queen who finds a white crocus 
among her violet-hued sisters; but all return 
laden with sweets to the town, joyous beneath 
their double burthen, and rich in the two-fold 
fragrance of youth and of flowers. 

Let us add of the Park here that, in the proper 
sense of the word, that of Nottingham, so called, 
has had no existence for many centuries. Even in 
Charles the First’s time, when the castle itself 
was nothing more than a prison in ruins, and 
the older castle of Isabel and Mortimer was 
crumbling in more ancient ruin above it, there 
was neither deer nor tree in Nottingham Park. 
There were one or two half-withered trees, 
indeed, and one of these was planted, so ran 
the story, by Richard before he marched out 
of Nottingham, on his way to Leicester. When 
the Commonwealth soldiers occupied the castle 
ruins, they looked curiously at this tree, which, 
from root to top, was twisted violently awry, 
and had not a straight twig or branch in it. 
* Aye, aye!” said the parliament troopers, “ it’s 
as crooked as he who planted it,’ and King 
Richard’s tree was speedily felled to feed the 
castle fires. 

But, to return to the history of Nottingham, 
we have to observe, that the useful had prece- 
dence of the ornamental. Nottingham made 
stockings before it made lace; but it was a 
gentleman who invented the stocking-frame, 
and an ordinary Nottingham stocking-weaver 
who first made bobbin-net by so adapting 
his frame as to make it produce the imitation 
of lace after it had woven the reality of stock- 
ings. Soon after the Rev. William Lea invented 
the stocking-frame, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, the old trunk hose slipped away from 
the limbs of our ancestors. Nearly two hundred 
years later, that is to say, in 1770, Hammond, 
a weaver, was sitting at one of Lea’s old- 
fashioned frames, and as he plied his task his 
thoughts dwelt on the expensive pillow-lace 
made of flax thread, by aid of fingers and 
bobbins; and he thought of the old Italian lace 
made by the needle, of the costly productions 
of Brussels, Alencon and Valenciennes; of 
Honiton lace made like the Italian, and of 
Buckingham lace, which more nearly resembled 
the commoner point d’Alengon. The result of 
Hammond’s thought was the far-famed bobbin- 
net. The Nottingham weaver, it would be more 


correct..to say, rather made the first attempt 
than fully succeeded in the manufacture. The 
final success was achieved when Mr. Heathcote 
invented the bobbin-frame, whence machine- 
made lace obtained the name of bobbin-net and 
made Nottingham famous even in the bazaars 
of Eastern Ind. It is still the centre of the 
cotton hosiery and bobbin-net trade. 

Those trades have, like all others, been sub- 
ject to great fluctuations. Out of the misery 
and consequent calamities wrought by those 
who could not bear it, Nottingham and the 
shire generally issued just half a century ago 
(1816), after a struggle of five years. It began 
in 1811, by an outbreak of the hungry frame- 
work knitters, who could not exist on the small 
wages to which they were reduced. Under an 
imaginary General Ludd they issued by night, 
their faces variously disguised, and appearing 
where they were least expected, would smash 
into fragments five or six dozen of a manufac- 
turer’s valuable frames before dawn. The ruin 
wrought, they scattered, were not to be tracked, 
met again at night, armed with swords and 
muskets, and in detached bodies carried on their 
work of destruction in several directions, but 
never where the weary military and the vexed 
magistracy were waiting for them. Factories 
were regularly stormed and defended, blood 
flowed profusely, life was sacrificed, soldiers 
and weavers came into collision, and prisoners 
were made of the latter, but’ no severity of 
punishment could deter those who were free 
from carrying on the work of devastation. They 
not only destroyed frames, but burned the stacks 
of those farmers who served in the yeomanry 
against them; and they broke into the farm- 
houses and carried off money and provisions. 
The ruin was widespread; and at one time 
nearly half the then population of Nottingham 
was receiving parish relief. The work of de- 
struction did not cease even when parliament 
decreed death as the penalty of breaking a lace- 
or stocking-frame. The destroyers only with- 
held their hands when they discovered that by 
chopping up and burning frames they were 
destroying the means by which they might 
live; and that, as the damage had to be made 
good out of a county-rate, the manufacturers 
would go comparatively uninjured, while the 
poor-rate was likely to be all the less when the 
county-rate was abnormally increased. At the 
end of the five years’ fray they had cause to 
remember that the Wise Men of Gotham were 
natives of Nottinghamshire, in which that 
place, renowned for the peculiarity of its philo- 
sophy, is to be found. The rioters, in short, 
resembled their Irish prototypes, who, made 
angry by the failure of a local bank, avenged 
themselves by burning piles of its notes in front 
of the door from which those promises to pay 
had once been issued! 

There is something, however, to be said for 
those ruthless Luddites. They were not only 
ill-fed but worse taught. Then, and long after 
then, Richard Carlile and his partner in ini- 
quity, the Rev. Robert Taylor, made a little 
British Association of their own, with its 
head-quarters in Nottingham. The philosophy 
they pretended to teach was atheism, without 
disguise. Carlile was the devil’s servant, and 
was not at all ashamed of his master; but the 
Rev. Robert Taylor, who was in the same ser- 
vice, wore openly the livery of Christ! One of 
their most active and efficient opponents was 
the late Rev. Joseph Gilbert, then an Inde- 
pendent Minister in Nottingham. How well 
qualified that Christian gentleman and scholar 
was to overthrow such adversaries may be seen 
in his remarkable work on the Christian Atone- 
ment. If any visitor at the coming meeting of 











the British Association should find a copy left 


in Nottingham (it is a scarce book), he will do 
well to avail himself of the opportunity thereby 
offered. 

The Castle of to-day is only the relic of the 
mansion built on a small portion of the site of 
the old edifice by the first Duke of Newcastle, 
in Charles the Second’s time. He gave a six 
weeks’ housewarming, and never opened his 
house again. This building was destroyed by 
fire in the election riots of 1832, which deed 
was denounced by “Anne Taylor, of Ongar,” 
as she will be affectionately remembered, in 
stinging verse. The Robin Hood Rifles occupy 
a nook of the old place; and this they owe to 
the patriotism of the Nottingham ladies, who 
successfully exerted themselves to obtain the 
castle kitchen, and convert it into a drill-room. 
In the caves beneath, from which the British 
town was named, visitors may search for, and 
we very much hope may find, the story of 
Christ and his twelve apostles, scratched on 
the walls by the nails of a captive northern 
king named David. However this may be, there 
is one spectacle of delight which they may 
enjoy whenever philosophy and _ hospitality 
leave them a little leisure. The Trent still 
describes its gentle curve towards Wilford. It 
is still a breadth of silver on its gleaming pas- 
sage to Clifton and its groves. There are still 
the rich valley and picturesque woodland draw- 
ing the eye towards distant Derbyshire; and 
as Thornton quaintly and truthfully adds, “a 
vast space is seen between Buddington Hills 
and Colwick, in which Belvoir Castle appears 
majestical.” The town itself yielded Kirke 
White from a butcher’s shop to earnest poetry, 
and thence Bailey flashed his promise of a poet, 
and William Howitt there belonged to literature 
while he was yet a chemist and druggist. Not- 
tingham had the last of the English minstrels 
who made and sang his own songs, in David 
Love, and the last of town fools in the person 
of “ General Ben.” But as we are dealing with 
philosophy, and not with folly, let us conclude 
by noting that Nottingham has given Dr. J. H. 
Gilbert to Agricultural Chemistry,—boasts of 
Mr. Josiah Gilbert and Mr. Churchill as the 
discoverers of the Dolomite mountains, for the 
benefit of English travellers,—and confers, with 
reasonable pride, the brightest crown that mine 
can furnish on the brow of the great metal- 
lurgist, Dr. Perey. And, & propos to crowns, let 
us conclude with a reference to skulls. The 
skull which Byron preserved, in shape and use 
as a cup, at Newstead, in the neighbourhood of 
Nottingham, has been buried by its present 
scrupulous owner! Philosophy may no longer 
speculate on the wisdom, nor jollity calculate 
on the measure of wine that was once held 
within that old mansion of the brain. But 
they will find other matter for speculation in 
the Sections, and other subject for discussion 
in the hospitable homes of ancient Tiggo- 
cobauc. 





From Calcutta to the Snowy Range; being the 
Narrative of a Trip through the Upper Pro- 
vinces of India to the Himalayas, containing 
an Account of Monghyr, Benares, Allahabad, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra, Delhi, and Simla. 
By an Old Indian. With Eight Coloured 
Illustrations. (Calcutia, Wyman & Co.; 
London, Tinsley Brothers.) 


Tuts book carries the reader from Calcutta, 
through Monghyr, Benares, Allahabad, Cawn- 
pore, Lucknow, Agra and Delhi, to Simla, 
whence the Snowy Range, still sixty miles dis- 
tant, seems but ten. All the places mentioned 
by our “Old Indian” have been again and 
again described by older Indians; nevertheless 
his volume is chatty and amusing, and we are 
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very glad to refurbish with it our reeollections 
of places too interesting to be ever forgotten. 
It must be remembered, too, that the Mutinies, 
and the deeds of Havelock, Outram, Clyde, and 
Wilson, have invested the greater part of the 
route traversed by the author with fresh inter- 
est; and many in whose minds Delhi and Luck- 
* now formerly awakened no sensation, are stirred 
by the mention of them now, since England 
shed her best bleed to win them back. Steam, 
too, has wrought its wonders in India, and one 
is curious to compare railroad with palanqueen, 
station with bungalow, express dik with tele- 
graph. Let us see what the Old Indian says of 
the new régime. Railway travelling in India, 
he tells us, though “by no means so luxurious 
as at home and on the Continent,” possesses 
two advantages,—your fellow-passengers are 
few, and in long distances you may go to bed, 
though you must provide your own pillow, 
quilt, and blanket. Note well that the last- 
named article is by no means to be disregarded 
even in India, as “the temperature after sun- 
down is totally out of comparison with what 
one might suppose it would be, judging from 
that. of the day.” The rate of travelling in 
India, chiefly owing to halting at innumerable 

etty places, seldom exceeds twenty miles an 

our. Slow, hewever, in this case, is not alto- 
gether sure. The Old Indian learned this to his 
cost, having met with three serious accidents 
on his way up; two of which cost the company 
20,0001., and one the lives of several unlucky 
wights. On the subjects of cost and refresh- 
ment, we read as follows :— 

* Most unfairly, I think, the cost of first class 
travelling in India is precisely double that of the 
second, whilst the charge in the third class is dis- 
proportionately small—on a par, nevertheless, with 
the accommodation afforded. The rate of the 
former is thus prohibitory to many, but the dis- 
tances to be traversed are so long, and the fatigue 
in a tropical climate so considerable, that one 
cannot afford to dispense with the extra comfort 
secured by the better-provided carriages of the 1st 
class; not to mention the fact that in the 2nd class 
you are quite liable to have as a travelling com- 
panion some half-clothed native, redolent of un- 
savoury odours,—respectable though he may be. 
I have travelled much on railways in England and 
France, but have never experienced anything 
approaching the dust and glare of an Indian line. 
I was fortunately careful to provide myself with 
‘eye-protectors’—either these or a veil being 
highly necessary. There is another little precaution 
which well repays the trouble of carriage,—a small 
bag containing towel, soap, and sponge, with brush 
and comb. The luxury of an occasional ablution, 
although taken al fresco at the carriage-door, is not 
to be over-estimated. At almost every station water 
can be got —to wash with, not to drink ; although 
the bheestie may generally be seen running up and 
down the station platform with a greasy mussuck 
water-skin) on his back, employed in filling the 
glasses of such thirsty passengers as are foolish 
enough to partake of this ‘cholera mixture,’ and 
who may have thvughtlessly neglected to provide 
themselves at starting with that most necessary 
appendage—a wicker-work water-bottle of agua 
vite and aqua pura mildly combined, or with the 
latter only, as taste dictates. For anything like a 
long distance, the experienced traveller, in lieu of 
depending on the railway refreshment-rooms, pro- 
vides himself with a small box containing such 
eatables, drinkables, and necessary accompaniments 
as are likely to be needed on the road. One is thus 
able to take such refreshment as is required, when 
one requires it, and in comparative ease and com- 
fort. The pretence of a meal at the refreshment- 
room, in the limited and uncertain time allowed 
you for it, only results in spoiling your digestion, 
souring your temper, and diminishing unnecessarily 
the contents of your purse. And if the traveller 
happens to arrive at night, the prospect becomes 
still more dismal and uncomfortable. Ye Indians 
who remember the brilliantly-lighted refreshment- 





saloon of Wolverhampton, or of any large station 
at home, with its smiling attendant handmaids, its 
scalding-het ceffee, and its seductively-arranged 
patties; with its counter covered with delicacies — 
the genial sight of all which makes you regret the 
return to your now cheerless-looking carriage— 
forget all this when you travel on Indian lines, and 
picture to yourself instead, what you will assuredly 
witness :—a large, comfortless-looking room, found 
with diffieulty ; an apology for a carpet on the floor, 
in shape of a dirty piece of stripe-eoloured canvas ; 
a broken-down plated eandlestiek (or perhaps two) 
on the table, the glass shade covering which is as 
innocent of having undergone the cleansing process 
as is the linen of the half-awake attendant Khit- 
mutgar, who rouses himself reluctantly from a 
snooze om the floor, just as you, in despair, have 
decided to return supperless to your carriage. And 
then, if tempted by the greasy curry and half-cold 
chops, the leathery steak or hashed unmentionable 
in the dish with the craeked cover, the tough old 
bantam or unsavoury-looking stew in ditto of 
another pattern, you do venture to appease your 


hunger, be sure that before you have had time | 
thoroughly to discover all the drawbaeks of such a | 


repast, the bell for starting will ring, and you will 
hurry off, hardly waiting for your change, fearful 
lest you be left behind at the station, where deso- 
lation reigus supreme, discomfort everywhere, and 
at which, most probably, passenger-trains upwards 
stop but once a day.” 

Of the cities described in this volume, Delhi 
and Lucknow are the most changed. From 
these the pageantry of Mohammedan rule has 
wholly passed away. In Lucknow there is most 
to be remarked in the way of improvement. 
“The vast reforms” which have taken place 
“already indicate that it will not be many 
years before Lucknow can truly boast of being 
the model city of the East.” This is saying 
much; but it must. be remembered that the 
town was full of beautiful buildings under the 
native rulers, and the English have added “a 
state of cleanliness and order quite marvellous 
to behold.” There is a municipal commission, 
which receives the rents of various confiscated 
buildings, and expends them in improvements. 
The description, indeed, of Lucknow is the 
most interesting part of the Old Indian’s 
volume, and of all the places he describes not 


one is so noteworthy as the Residency. We 
read,— 
“The world-renowned Residency. — This is 


approached through the well-remembered ‘ Bailey 
Guard’ Gaté, which stands now in its solemn ruin, 
a monument alike of the bravery and devotion of 
that handful of heroes who held it for five manths 
successfully against overwhelming numbers, and 
of the self-denying heroism of the women and 
children who died uncomplainingly in its cellars. 
Little now remains of the buildings which, in 
1857, formed the Residency and its defences. The 
position of the beleaguered garrison must have been 
very much more extended than is generally sup- 
posed. The Residency building itself only afforded 
accommodation to about one-fifth of the besieged. 
Many other large buildings, including the resi- 
dences of the different Commissioners, the post- 
office, and the jail, were within what are rather 
mis-named the entrenchments. Thus ‘the Resi- 
dency * must have been quite a quarter of a mile 
in diameter in places. Such of the walls and rooms 


as are standing bear the impress everywhere of | 


shot and shell, constant streams of which compelled 
the removal of the ladies and children to the Tye- 
khanah or underground apartments. So exposed, 
indeed, was the position on all sides held by the 
defenders, that it was only necessary for one of the 
garrison to be seen, to ensure a shower of bullets 
from the adjoining houses. Major Banks, upon 


whom the chief control devolved on the death of 
Sir Henry Lawrence, was killed thus, while incau- 
tiously raising his bedy above the parapet of an 
outhouse to view the enemy. A crowd of buildings 
of all kinds surrounded the Resideney position, 
and on one occasion the enemy were within twelve 
feet of the houses in the Residency compound. 
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One who had served in the garrison told me that, 
on a mine being sprung, the outer wall of one of 
the houses occupied by the garrison fell down, and 
the defenders found themselves within jumping 
distance of the sepoys in an adjoining house, who, 
however, lacked the courage to rush forward: had 
they done so, this line of defence must have been 
taken. Protected even as were the underground 
apartinents, on one oceasion a shell found its way 
through the wall, killing and maiming the defence- 
less inhabitants. Sir Henry Lawrence, who occu- 
pied a room on the first story of the north-east 
of the building, a position greatly exposed to 
the enemy’s fire, had, it appears, been previously 
entreated to remove to some safer quarters, but 
had refused; notwithstanding, also, that on the 
1st of July a shell had entered the room and burst 
|in it. On the following day, the natives having 
| by this time made sure their aim, another shell 
entered but with more deadly results, shattering 
| Sir Henry Lawrence’s leg, and causing his lamented 
death on the fourth of the same month. At the 
| time of my visit the foundation was preparing for 
a memorial monument adjoining, which has pro- 
bably by this time been completed, and it is hoped 
that the Government will not stop here, but inclose 
the ruins themselves, sufficiently restoring them 
to prevent total destruction, and inclosing and 
guarding them as a memorial and warning of the 
terrible past. A little in advance of the Residency, 
to the west and north-west of the building; where 
Lawrence was killed, is the church yard, where 
many a gallant soldier and helpless victim lie 
sleeping. The chapel attached was destroyed 
during the mutiny, but the grave-yard has been 
restored, and is now kept in elegant order. Here 
is the tomb of Sir Henry Lawrence, with the 
simple inscription—‘ Here lies Henry Lawrenee, 
who tried to do his duty.’” 

We cannot close this notice without express- 
ing a regret that the author did not submit 
the sheets to some one acquainted with the 
languages, who would have cleared them of 
several unsightly blunders. Who would think 
of writing Das ashwa-medh, “Ten horse-sacri- 
fices,” thus, Das-as-Wamedh! One would 
think that the Old Indian has a notion that 
the chief mosque at Delhi is called from the 
river Jamund, or Jumna as he writes it, for he 
invariably writes Jumna Musjid instead of 
Jum’aah Masjid. He ought, too, to have known 
that the marble pulpit is not for calling the 
faithful to prayer, but for preaching. 














Texts from the Holy Bible explained by the Help 
of the Ancient Monuments, with a few Plans 
and Views. By Samuel Sharpe. Containing 
160 Drawings on Wood, chiefly by Joseph 
Bonomi. (Day & Son, Limited.) 

Illustrations of the Bible from ancient customs 

and manners, as well as from antiquities, monu- 

| ments, sculptures, coins, &c. have not been pro- 
| ductive of the utility which was reasonably ex- 
| pected. Beyond a doubt, the accumulation of 
| books on the subject has not produced a corre- 
| sponding inerease of knowledge. The reader has 
been often mocked with the semblance of in- 
struction, and with an array of figures, pictures, 
ornaments, and such like, which please the eye 
without informing the mind. This observation 
applies to such books as Kitto’s ‘ Pictorial Bible,’ 

a work well executed in many respects and 

‘useful in its day, but overloaded with super- 

fluous illustrations ; and to Roberts’s ‘ Oriental 

Illustrations, in which, with a very few pictures, 

a heap of miscellaneous remarks is collected, 

often irrelevant. The department has certainly 

been overdone, so that when the actual gain 
to our better acquaintance with the Bible 
comes to be computed, it seems very small. 

Such books as Layard’s and Lepsius’s are 

welcome, standing out as they do from the 

common mass, and proceeding from men of 








ability. Mr. Sharpe informs us in his Preface 
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that the illustrations in this volume are argu- 
mentative and explanatory, rather than orna- 
mental. The earlier are chiefly taken from 
Egyptian and Assyrian sculptures; the later 
include several coins. A few maps and plans 
are given. Those acquainted with the author’s 
writings will be prepared to find distinctive 
views, not an iteration of common opinions; 
and a prevailing desiré to confine himself to 
such illustrations as explain an obscure passage, 
or prove the truth of the historian’s statement. 
Mr. Sharpe investigates, inquires, and thinks 
for himself, leaving his individual mark on all 
he writes. The present book is in harmony with 
his former works. 

The perusal of the volume, with its 160 
illustrations, has yielded us instruction and 
pleasure. It does throw light on various pas- 
sages of Scripture, sometimes as novel as it is 
unexpected. The first thought arising from the 
reading of it is one of regret that it is too short. 
Could not the varied knowledge and ingenuity 
of the author have supplied more such observa- 
tions? An example or two will show the nature 
of the work. 

1 Kings xiv, 26. ‘‘And he [Shishak] took away the 
treasures of the house of the Lord, and the treasures of the 
king’s house,” 

After the figure is given, we have this:— 

“‘ Among a number of figures of captives seulp- 
tured by Shishank on the walls of the great temple 
of Karnak, in Thebes, is the above. Every figure 
has his arms tied behind, and is in part covered 
with a shield, on which is written, in hieroglyphics, 
his name, or rather the name of hiscountry. These 
figures thus recount the conquests of King Sbi- 
shank over his neighbouring enemies, and on this 
shield is written, ‘JUDAH-MELEK-LAND,’ or the 
Kingdom of Judah. In this way Shishank recorded 
his conquest of Rehoboam ; and this is the earliest 
Egyptian record that has yet been found mention- 
ing any event in Jewish history. Before this time 
Egyptian history and the Bible run parallel; the 
Egyptian monuments throw much light on the 
Jewish laws and customs; they help us to under- 
stand the Bible history; but they do not, before 
this, reeord any event mentioned in the Bible. 
After this time the histories of the two nations are 
more closely united.” 

Acts xxiii, 8. ‘‘For the Sadducees say that there is no 
resurrection, neither angel nor spirit; but the Pharisees 
confess beth.” 

“From the Egyptian paintings on their mummy- 
cases we learn that in that country these two 
opinions about the resurrection had been both 
entertained. This picture relates to the resurrection 
of the body by the spirit returning to it. The other 
opinion of the resurrection by means of an angelic 
body, without the help of our earthly body, is 
shown in the note on 1 Cor. xv, 44. Here the dead 
man is lying upon a lion-shaped couch, bandaged 
as a2 mummy, ornamented with paintings. The god 
Anubis, known by his dog’s head, is advancing to 
unwrap the bandages, and thus to allow the body 
to move when life shall return to it. Above is the 
man’s soul, in the form of a bird, with human 
head and hands. It is bringing in one hand the 
character for Life, and in the other the character 
for Breath. This latter is the sail of a ship, thus 
figurative of Wind. These the soul places in the 
mouth of the mummy at the time of his resurrec- 
tion.” 

Various opinions advanced by the author 
will be objected to by scholars; neither do we 
accord with some of them. Thus, he confounds 
Sephar, in Genesis x, 30, with Shapher, in 
Numbers xxxiii, 23; and identifies both with 
Mount Serbal. The two places, though alike 
in English, have a different orthography in 
Hebrew, and are quite distinct. They are also 
at a great distance from Mount Serbal, and 
near the west coast of the Gulf of Akabah. 
The former is somewhat difficult to define; the 
latter is probably the same as Burckhardt’s 
Jebel Sherafeh. Neither of them means written 





mountain, as Mr. Sharpe affirms; not even 
that mentioned in Genesis x, 30. 

It is also stated that the Septuagint trans- 
lators changed the words of Isaiah xix, 18, 
from the city of destruction into the city of right- 
eousness, wishing thereby to screen their city, 
On, or Heliopolis, from the reproach of the pro- 
phets. It is not easy to say what the original 
reading of the Septuagint was in this verse. 
But the writers did not change the original, 
because what is sometimes translated city of 
destruction does not exhibit the true text. No 
historical city is meant by the prophet ; the sense 
of the phrase being city of protection, or protected 
city. 

We are unable to see the reasoning by which 
Mr. Sharpe supposes Isaiah xi, 15, to show that 
the passage of the Red Sea took place at a spot 
now dry,— between the sea and the Bitter 
Lake,— but then covered with water, which 
joined the two. The passage is Messianic and 
ideal, pointing to the future, and throwing no 
light on the historical past. 

Notwithstanding these and other things in 
the volume which require correction, it is a 
welcome contribution to the elucidation of the 
sacred volume. Mr. Sharpe, who has worthily 
devoted many of his best years to the study of 
that book, has been ably seconded by Mr. 
Bonomi’s skill in preparing the woodcuts. To 
both we tender our thanks for the pleasing and 
instructive book before us. 





The Viceregal Speeches and Addresses, Lectures 
and Poems, of the late Earl of Carlisle, K.G. 
Collected and Edited by J.J.Gaskin. (Dublin, 
M‘Glashan & Gill; London, Routledge & 
Sons.) 

Two things combine to recommend this book 

—the character of its subject and that of its 

author. We would not willingly say a word in 

dispraise of the late Lord Carlisle. A kinder 


man never existed. No man was ever more | 


alive to the duties entailed on him by his posi- 
tion and opportunities ; no man was more aware 
of the necessity of giving an account of his 
talents, and making them useful in the station 
to which he had been called. As a great Eng- 
lish landlord, as Viceroy of Ireland, he followed 
the principles laid down in his lectures and 
speeches, and showed that he could practise 
the generosity, the justice, the noble toleration, 
which he had so often inculeated. Modest in 
his own claims, he was proud of the genius of 
others. Patron as he was, he did not boast of 
the name, but rejeiced in the opportunity. The 
deadly weapon which represents the majesty 
of the law became in his hands a means not of 
terror, but of conciliation. He did not wish 
to impress offenders with awe, but to improve 
them by the gentle influences of education and 
example. And thus the sword of state was 
unsheathed only for pacific purposes—not to 
smite the wicked, but to knight the deserving. 
The gentleman who has collected Lord Car- 
lisle’s speeches and poems has also some claims 
on our regard. When quite young he attracted 
Lord Carlisle’s notice by his method of teach- 
ing, and, at the instigation of Lord Carlisle and 
Archbishop Whately, he was appointed to teach 
geography and history by a method which he 
calls inductive interrogation. Afterwards he 
was sent by the same patron to study music 
under Hullah, in order to qualify himself for 
introducing a popular system of vocal culture 
in Ireland. The testimonials he has received 
are ample proofs that he has worked hard and 
done well. His gratitude to Lord Carlisle is 
most conspicuous. And yet, with all our regard 
for Lord Carlisle, with all our sense of Mr. 
Gaskin’s deserts, we must say that this book 





is the most unfortunate compilation that ever 
came before us, and is calculated to do serious 
injury to Lord Carlisle’s reputation. 

We have no wish to wound Mr. Gaskin’s 
feelings, and we are convinced that he will not 
accept this verdict. It is plain that he cannot 
distinguish what does a man credit and what 
is merely accepted as the necessity of his posi- 
tion. Lord Carlisle is Mr. Gaskin’s hero, and 
everything he says, or does, or writes, is equally 
valuable to Mr. Gaskin. This is, no doubt, 
the true biographical spirit which is so fatal to 
biography. But it is equally fatal to every kind 
of memorial, because good, bad, and indifferent 
are jumbled together; and it seldom happens 
that, even with the truly great, the good things 
predominate. The only men who leave “no 
line that dying they could wish to blot” are 
those who have blotted conscientiously while 
living. The only men whose every line is per- 
fect in itself are those who have written few 
lines, and those few lines with labour. The 
same rule prevails with regard to speeches. If 
the greatest orator was called upon to speak 
daily, almost always on the same subjects, and 
always at great length,—if these speeches were 
reported word for word, and preserved with 
great care, he would not leave the same repu- 
tation as he would have earned by a tithe of 
the same number of speeches, half of which 
had perished. A judicious selection of his best 
speeches would enhance his fame: it would be 
stifled under the mass if all were published. 

When we read the judgment of some con- 
temporary on works that have not been handed 
down to us, we naturally form a very high idea 
of them. But how often does it happen that on 
turning to the works themselves we are led to 
distrust that judgment. In one of Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations it is said by Southey 
that the lost classics are most regretted by 
those who would not read them if they were 
recovered. It is always convenient to fix some 
standard which you have no means of defining. 
There are some men who Jend themselves most 
gracefully to reference, and who are great while 
they are unknown. If they are wise they are 
content to remain in that illustrious obsenrity, 
and do not challenge criticism, as they have 
gained already all that the most favourable 
criticism could give them. This is the sort of 
fame we should have recommended Mr. Gaskin 
to claim for Lord Carlisle. We have it on the 
authority of one of the greatest living orators, 
and a political opponent of Lord Carlisle’s, that 
his Lordship was second to none in the House 
of Commons. “TI sat,’ said Mr. Disraeli, “in 
this House for ten years with Lord Carlisle, and 
let me remind the House that those were not 
ordinary times. This House then reckoned 
amongst its members probably a greater number 
of celebrated men than it ever contained at any 
other time. At other times, indeed, there may 
have been individual examples of higher intel- 
lectual powers; but a greater number of great 
men never flourished than during those ten 
years. Lord Morpeth met them on equal terms ; 
he took a great part in the greatest debates ; 
and he was a man remarkable for his knowledge, 
his accomplishments, and his eloquence.” If 
this panegyric is not enough to establish his 
Lordship’s fame as an orator, it would be hard 
to find anything more effectual. But it is robbed 
of all its value when it stands as a motto to a 
book containing twenty-six speeches in answer 
to the toast, “The health of Lord Carlisle and 
prosperity to Ireland,” and countless addresses 
on the subject of education, or at the cattle-show 
banquets of agricultural societies. 

It would be unjust to pass any sentence on 
the literary or the oratorical value of these 
speeches. Even if a famous orator is called upon 
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to return thanks for the Ladies, or the House of | 
Commons, or the prize pigs, at some country | 
gathering, we cannot expect him to give us | 
anything worthy of being ranked with tne 
orations of Demosthenes or Mr. Mason Jones. 

Take the speech at p. 172 of this volume :— | 

“T beg to return the Commissioners of the Town 
and Harbour of Dundalk my cordial thanks for | 
their assurances of attached loyalty to the Throne | 
of these realms, as well as of considerate courtesy | 
which they have been pleased to use towards myself. 
I entirely partake in the feeling of satisfaction 
which you have gracefully expressed that my first 
visit to this ancient and historic town, and this fair 
and thriving district, should have occurred on an 
occasion which has brought together, on the adjoin- 
ing sward, so splendid an exhibition of the material 
progress of Ireland, and so harmonious a fusion 
of class, oceupation, creed, and race, to witness | 
and appreciate her still expanding resources, her | 
matured, but not stagnant, energies. It is my | 
sincere hope that the town and neighbourhood of | 
Dundalk may amply share in the bounties and | 
blessings which I trust that a merciful Providence 
has in store for the entire country.” 

—This may have been worth speaking, but it 
is not worth printing. It is just what regal or 
viceregal speeches ought to be, very gracious 
and very empty; and no doubt it answered its 
object at the time by making the good people 
of Dundalk proud of their loyalty and com- | 
placent at their own courtesy. Perhaps it might 

furnish Mr. Disraeli with another argument 

against abolishing the viceroyalty. And as 

Lord Carlisle’s popularity in that office is the 

great argument for its retention, it may be well 

that its advocates should have the means of 

knowing exactly how he discharged every detail 

of his duties. 

But we have the further ground of complaint 
against Mr. Gaskin that even Lord Carlisle’s | 
virtues are made ridiculous. We are presented 
with an introductory sketch of his viceroyalty. 
Again we have the opinion of others as to his 
great efficiency. The tributes from all the news- 
papers, from Mr. Lever, from Sir Robert Peel, 
testify to the approval of England and the grati- 
tude of Ireland. Occasional passages in Lord 
Carlisle’s own speeches show his sense of his 
duties, and that he acted up to it is evident to 
us from our knowledge of his character. But if 
we ask Mr. Gaskin how these duties were per- 
formed, the answer, as we have said, is ludicrous. 
A great deal is said about Lord Carlisle’s zeal 
for education. Medical education, we are told, 
attracted his peculiar attention. Of the medical 
profession in Ireland he entertained a very 
exalted opinion. The most distinguished mem- 
bers of the faculty were noticed by him with | 
honour. Looking for an instance, we find that 
he called one physician “a living light of the 
profession.” 

Under the heading of “ Lord Carlisle’s desire | 
to confer honour on distinguished Irishmen,” | 
we read that his Lordship was most active in | 
raising memorials to genius and valour. But | 
he “displayed the same ardour and zeal in con- | 
ferring honour on the living sons of Ireland 
who had earned a hard-won reputation on the | 
deadly but glorious battle-field, in defence of | 
the Empire; or devoted themselves to the 
nobler career of discovery in science, or to 
the welfare, happiness, and prosperity of their 
fellow-countrymen.” This time, too, the rule 
is followed by an example. Lord Carlisle gave 
a banquet at Dublin Castle when Lord Gough 
was installed as Knight of St. Patrick, and 
he presented the address of the Royal Dublin 
Society to Sir Leopold M‘Clintock. Not the 
less conspicuous was Lord Carlisle’s recognition 
of the Lord Mayor of Dublin whose year of 
office was marked by the visit of the Prince 
of Wales as well as by that of his royal mother, 





Mr. Gaskin speaks as if the visit of the Prince 
of Wales was chiefly memorable because it 
occurred during this gentleman’s second mayor- 
alty ; and he gives us at full length the Viceroy’s 


| allusion to the Lord Mayor’s manufactory of 


Irish poplins and tabbinets :— 
* Let us, then, drink, with the cordiality the 


toast deserves, ‘The Health of the present Chief 


Magistrate of the City of Dublin’; and I feel sure 
that he will not resent the allusion, when I say 
that from my heart I cordially wish that the texture 
of his remaining days may be as soft, as rich, and 
as bright as that beautiful fabric with which he has 
done so much to enrich the manufactures of his 
native land.” 

Lord Gough and Sir L. M‘Clintock are known 
to fame, and no doubt the Mayor of Dublin 
has his circle of admirers; but what are we to 
say to Mr. Gaskin’s collection of the letters he 
received from Lord Carlisle, the longest of which 
extends to seven lines, while three of them are 
only one line each? “ Dear Gaskin, I accept 
the dedication with very great pleasure,”— 
“Dear Mr. Gaskin, I am extremely obliged by 
your timely and friendly vindication,’—“ Dear 
Mr. Gaskin, I shall feel much gratified by the 
dedication,”—are thought worthy of print and 
paper. And though we do not gather that any 
of his Lordship’s letters are not communicated 
to us, we are told that “Lord Carlisle continued 
to hold a familiar and friendly correspondence 
with the author on the various questions of 
interest relating to the welfare of Ireland.” 
With the same grand simplicity, Mr. Gaskin 
comments on the literary works of his hero. 
When the Earl writes a poem addressed to a 
sea-gull, Mr. Gaskin remarks, that “the free 


| and unrestrained flight of a sea-gull ... seems 


to have inspired, and in part suggested, the 
following impromptu verses.” Lord Carlisle’s 
general merits as an author are summed up in 
this passage :— 

“ Literature elevates and humanizes the mind, 
and is the soul of a people. Nations always take 
rank in the great commonwealth of civilization 
in proportion to the literary eminence and at- 
tainments of their public men. Lord Carlisle 
had a pure taste and a keen appreciation for 
the beauties of literature; his patronage was 
ever extended to the encouragement of rising 
genius and literary merit. His own works, gene- 
rally the production of his leisure hours, leave us 
to regret that his duties did not permit him more 
steadily to apply his vigorous mental powers to 


| literary pursuits. However we may regret this, we 


must admire the merits and excellence of the beau- 
tiful productions which he has left us. Throughout 
his works we may observe a pure atmosphere of 
religious principle—a style solemn in tone, and 
irradiated with the warmth of devotional feeling. 
The acquirements of his well-stored mind, his 
copious information, and the retentive powers of 
his memory, were wonderful.” 

Whatever we may have to say of Lord Car- 
lisle as a writer or a speaker, will probably be 
exactly opposed to these sentiments of Mr. Gas- 
kin’s. Lord Carlisle had not made the proper 
start fordoinganythingin literature. “Vigorous” 
is, we think, the last word that should be ap- 
plied to his mental powers. Had they deserved 
that name, the extreme culture bestowed upon 
them must have raised them to undoubted 
eminence. But one of the surest tests of origi- 
nality is how far it can survive culture ; whether 
it will be crushed by it, or will raise it to its 
own level. We therefore notice that some minds 
which are conscious of their weakness are afraid 
of any culture that would make that weakness 
more prominent. Some men preserve their 
originality by a resolute abstention from read- 
ing. But Lord Carlisle found no temptation in 
originality, and great temptations in literature. 
He did not want to work his own mine so much 
as to gain the practice which would enable him 





to explore the mines of others. His lectures on 


Pope and Gray are at hand in this volume to 
illustrate our meaning. There are scarcely to be 
found two other pieces of criticism aiming so 
purely at exhausting the merits of the poets 
with so little original remark. A running com- 
mentary on a string of extracts is the character 
of each lecture ; and however much the extracts 
may have impressed ‘the mechanics’ institutes 
where the lectures were delivered,—however 
profound may have been the noble Lord’s study 
of the poets whom he was dissecting,—there 
is no attempt at analysis or proportion ; to say 
nothing of the want of that deeper insight by 
which some can convey an involved character 
in a single sentence. Yet Lord Carlisle has 
read all the works and all that has been written 
upon them. He sees when Dr. Johnson is in 
error,—he sees that others who were less pre- 
judiced have not quite hit the mark; but he 
does not know what that mark is, and he is 
quite content to leave off without having taken 
aim at it. 

With an unconscious prediction of his own 
fate at the hands of his biographer, Lord Car- 
lisle is always ready to give his hearers the 
testimonies of other men to the excellence of 
those he is illustrating. This is sometimes done 
by an anecdote; and a favourable instance is 
the allusion to the parting tribute paid to Gray 
by General Wolfe and Daniel Webster :-— 

‘““We are always glad to have our own judg- 
ments assisted by the thoughts and doings of emi- 
nent men; and these acquire a more impressive 
and thrilling interest if they have been expressed 
shortly before the close of their lives. Let me pre- 
sent you with two tributes paid to the Elegy of 
Gray at the end of two very varied historical 
careers, with just more than a century intervening 
between them. We are informed, upon what ap- 
pears to be sufficient authority, that on the night 
before the capture of Quebec—which of all the 
single passages in the long catalogue of British 
glories was perhaps the most romantic in its inci- 
dents, and the most decisive in its consequences— 
General Wolfe, with his small band of soldiers, was 
being rowed up past the hostile ramparts, and be- 
tween the steep cliffs which line the St. Lawrence, 
and there and then, in the stillness of that dark 
summer night, and on the eve of his glorious victory 
and immortal death, he repeated to those around 
him some of the stanzas of the Elegy,-and then 
said, ‘ Well, gentlemen, I had rather be the author 
of that poem than take Quebec.’ I pass on to my 
more recent instance. About two months ago the 
great American statesman, Mr. Webster, was lying 
upon his death-bed. * * Even in the intervals of 
severe pain, even in the languor of decaying nature, 
even amidst the appropriate and exalted topics of 
Christian penitence and hope, there was a further 
craving of the dying man yet unsatisfied. We are 
told that he was heard to repeat somewhat indis- 
tinctly the words, ‘Poet, poetry—Gray, Gray.’ 
His son repeated the first line of the Elegy— 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
‘That’s it, that’s it!’ exclaimed Mr. Webster. 
The book was brought, and some stanzas were 
read, which seemed to give him pleasure. Surely 
it is not a slight thing to have satisfied, so far as 
the world they were about to leave was concerned, 
the latest aspirations of such a hero as Wolfe and 
such a statesman as Webster!” 

A less favourable instance is afforded on a 
former page, where- Lord Carlisle shakes his 
head playfully at Dr. Johnson, exclaiming, “Oh 
Doctor, Doctor!” and then goes on with the 
excuse, “as the Doctor has drawn me into 
levity,” to repeat some pointless Eton tradi- 
tion. Yet we have no doubt this “levity” was 
quite acceptable to his audience. Profound 


thought or novelty would only have gone down 
for the sake of the lecturer. 

Still we imagine that Lord Carlisle’s poems 
were addressed to men of cultivation, and not 
solely to babes in the word; and, if so, we 
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must say that his lectures are more thoughtful 

and show more trace of his culture than such 

lines as the following, which betray the strangest 
misapprehension of Napoleon’s feelings :— 

On seeing a Tree in the Isola Bella, upon which Buonaparte 
had Carved some Letters Two Days before the Battle of 
Marengo. 

Perchance as here, beside the crystal flood, 

In pleased repose the hero-despot stood, 

Where art and nature emulously smile 

With all their charms on each enchanted isle, 
The scene’s own soft contagion gently stole 

‘O'er each stern purpose of his toil-worn soul ; 
Perchance e’en here he grieved awhile to mar 
Such climes of beauty with the waste of war ; 
“‘Wish’d that the tumult of his days might cease 
In some bright vale, in some blest home of peace ; 
Sigh’d for the joys he ne’er was doom’d to gain; 
Then rush’d to conquer on Marengo’s plain. 

—The word Napoleon carved on the tree was 

“ Battaglia.” 

Our readers will think that we have forgotten 
our opening words, or that we have failed to 
keep the promise which was conveyed in them. 
It is true that we have not been able to praise 
Mr. Gaskin’s book, or to speak highly of Lord 
Carlisle as an author; but when Lord Carlisle 
wrote down any of his thoughts, and even 
when he printed his writings, he did not put 
them forth to challenge criticism. When he 
wrote and delivered lectures he did not send 
round the syllabus with card of terms to the 
secretaries of Mechanics’ Institutes ; and there- 
fore in the one case we do not judge him as an 
author, nor in the other case as a lecturer. We 
have judged him here solely by what he pro- 
fessed to give us, and we have praised him, not 
for the intrinsic merits of any of his works, but 
for the spirit in which he undertook them,— 
not for the oratorical excellence of his speeches, 
but for their scope and tendency. He did not | 
write in order to put his own thoughts before | 
the world, but to assist the world in under- 
standing the thoughts of others. He did not 
speak in order to convince or silence, but to 
counsel and to aid. His literary taste led some 
to look upon him as an author, and to praise 
him for those merits which he was teaching 
them to appreciate. We cannot suffer them to 
place him on a pedestal to which he is not 
entitled ; but unjust praise of him must not 
blind us to his real excellence: and if we re- 
move him from the pedestal of the author or 
the orator, we must be careful to give him his 
stand on the broader base which belongs to 
him, which is less envied, but not less enviable, 
and the great glory of which is, that it may be 
shared by all who seek the good of their fellow 
creatures, though they have neither the wealth, 
the culture, nor the high station of the Earl of 
Carlisle. 





Charles Lamb: a Memoir. By Barry Cornwall. 

(Moxon & Co.) 
In this book, full of grace and sweet thought, 
and grave, glad memories, and deep earnestness, 
a book, however, not without errors of omission 
and commission, the author, under weight 
of years exercising youthful power, tells his 
readers that Charles Lamb had little influence 
on his own times. We are not disposed to 
agree altogether with this judgment; but, how- 
ever it may be, no one can dispute that Lamb, 
in the story of his life, will exercise considerable 
influence on after-times. The oftener his story 
is told, the more true and tender and heroic 
does he appear. The effect of the telling of it 
should and doubtless will be, that men will 
cease to complain of the small evils of life, and 
if calamity come upon them, they will bear it 
uncomplainingly, almost cheerfully, as Lamb 
bore has. 

And his was enough to overweight any 
human being,—yet he never even staggered 





beneath the burden. The consciousness of 





madness in the blood would be an intolerable 
oppression to most sensitive beings; but Lamb, 
the most sensitive of beings, had not only the 
proof that in his own veins the blood, pater- 
nally inherited, flowed unhealthily, but that 
the current was still more disordered in the 
veins of his sister. When the domestic calamity 
culminated, by that generally shy and gentle 
sister slaying her mother, in a sudden access of 
fury, in Lamb’s presence, the course of his life 
was decided. The victim was reverently con- 
signed to the grave, and Lamb took the poor 
sister to the shelter of his heart and home for 
ever. 

Few men have ever borne, so long and so 
unweariedly, a burden so terrible. There were 
seasons of calm sunshine, but no one could tell 
when the gloom would descend or the storm 
sweep over them. When the latter was immi- 
nent the scene in the little household was 
affecting. Charles and Mary Lamb walked 
forth, arm in arm, to Hoxton Asylum, and one 
of the two carried a strait waistcoat in a silk 
handkerchief! With recovery, a sort of sunshine 
again broke over the household. 

But there was a disappointed life there, too, 
though there was no outward interpretation 
of such disappointment. Indeed, real sunshine 
never fell upon it except what came from 
Lamb himself. From 1775, when he was born 
in a dull corner of the almost sunless Temple, 
to 1834, when he fell in a dull walk in dull 
Edmonton, and died of it, Lamb lived more in 
the shade than in the light of life; and yet he 
had, as he said, “an intolerable disinclination 
to dying,” particularly when old friends were 
thereby taken out of his circle. Some of these, 
as if attracted by affinity of disordered wits 
rather than by sympathies of finer humours, 
were at least “ perplexed in mind,” “ eccentric 
characters,” peculiar. Lamb could hail them 
as being twice his brothers. His regard for 
Cowper was based, perhaps, not so much on 
the strength of Cowper's poetry as the weakness 
of Cowper’s mind. 

His own life, Lamb used to say, could be 
told in an epigram. It certainly had a sting in 
it; disappointment was in and about it. His 
defect of speech effectually stopped the way 
which lay between Christ's Hospital and Col- 
lege. He had “a foolish passion,” the journal 
of which he destroyed, not because it was 
foolish, but because, the matter being hopeless, 
the record of it was not worth preserving. 
Later, when this clerk in the India House 
could only have asked a bride to a home with 
an occasionally insane though clever sister, 
Lamb fell in love with Hester Savory, a beau- 
tiful Quakeress. He never spoke to her in his 
life, but for some of the heavy sadness of that 
life there was a little compensation in paying 
the silent homage of the heart to its unconscious 
mistress. It was not every comer he took to 
that heart, even as friend. Those he adopted 
were his own for ever; but as Barry Cornwall 
remarks, Lamb’s “affections were not widened 
(weakened) by too general a philanthropy.” 

Of himself, Lamb said, “I am made up of 
queer points. My theory is to enjoy life, my 
practice is against it.” For thirty years he sat 
at a desk,—in the South Sea House for awhile, 
in the India House for most of the time. The 
places were even duller than the Temple, with 
its terrace, dial and gentlest of fountains; 
duller than the cloisters of Christ’s Hospital, 
where Lamb looked on and played not. He had 
to make entries in an indigo ledger when his 
thoughts were on other books, whose authors 
had been immortal for centuries. He longed to 
break his chain, cast off his oar and escape 
from the galley where he had been so long a 
slave. When the day of his freedom came, and 


he “went home—for ever!” liberally pensioned, 


Lamb’s joy was boundless. Joy! it was a 
frantic enthusiasm, with odd illustrations of 
| feeling, as when the old bachelor exclaimed, 
i“Tf I had a little boy, I would call him 
| Nothing-to-do!” But the long-coveted freedom 
| from labour soon became a heavier oppression 
| than the toil from which he had panted to 
escape. His liberty came when he had fewer 
| friends wherewith to enjoy it, and less mental 
power to turn it to account. 

There has always been, we think, a wrong 
estimate made of Lamb’s clerkship employ- 
ments in the India House. There were days, 
no doubt, when the ledger was a hateful book 
to open, but it was not opened every day, and 
then only fora brief period. From ten to four were 
Lamb’s office hours, and during them he wrote 
all, or nearly all, his letters, and probably most 
of his essays and other works. The India House 
was as much the author’s study as the clerk’s 
place for work. At home were his books and 
his friends for enjoyment, and his sister for his 
anxious but loving care. ‘Elia,’ a name which 
attached that of Lamb to English literature for 
ever, was partly written at the India House. 
The tone of the place, nay, the place itself, is in 
those essays. The very pseudonym under which 
they were given to the world was the veritable 
family name of one of Lamb’s (deceased) fellow- 
clerks. His salary reached the respectable figure 
of 6001. a year; his retiring pension to two- 
thirds of that sum; but he and his sister were 
never so happy as when they had a guinea or 
so a week, and Lamb could not buy a desired 
old book without the rare joy of feeling that he 
had made a sacrifice to obtain it. 

The full portrait of Lamb has probably never 
been so elaborately and successfully done as in 
this volume, by one of Lamb’s most valued 
friends, but not the sole survivor of the friendly 
brotherhood, as the author seems to think. We 
see Lamb in his beauty and his strength, in 
his natural defects and his weaknesses; in his 
oddities and quaintnesses, in his wit, his wis- 
dom, his childish simplicity, and his clever 
follies. In short, it is a book worthy of Lamb, 
and worthy of one among whose inheritance is 
the boast of being the friend of Lamb. 

Nevertheless, as we have remarked, the 
volume is not faultless. There is at least one 
passage in it that will give undeserved pain to 
a most worthy gentleman. We think, too, that 
the list of what Lamb wrote for the Reflecter is 
not quite correct; and there are some inaccu- 
racies, some of which we notice (indeed we 
notice these matters of drawback generally) 
that they may be corrected in the second edi- 
tion of Barry Cornwall’s work. There are few 
of us who have not read that exquisite sketch 
in the second series of the ‘ Elia’ essays, called 
‘ Barbara S——.’ It is the story of a little girl, 
an actress, to whom the treasurer of the Bath 
Theatre one day, in a fit of absence, paid a 
guinea, instead of the weekly half-guinea that 
was due. The struggle of the girl as she de- 
scended the stairs, the thought of what the 
guinea would achieve at ome, and the triumph 
over the thought, and in the struggle, are 
depicted in Lamb’s most striking and effective 
manner. Barry Cornwall tells us that by Bar- 
bara S—— Lamb meant Miss Kelly, one of 
the ablest actresses of Lamb’s time, and now 
surviving in honoured old age. This is a singu- 
lar mistake on the part of the author, since 
Lamb assigns Barbara S——’s birth to the 
year 1733, and describes her, truly, as_ the 
daughter of a poor Bath apothecary. In short, 
Barbara S—— was Miss Barbara Street, sub- 
sequently the wife of Mr. Dancer, of the great 
Spranger Barry, and finally of Mr.Crawford, all 
actors in various ways. Moreover, Lamb him- 
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self, in his essay, identifies its heroine. Here 
are his words: “ This anecdote of herself I had 
in the year 1800, from the mouth of the late 
Mrs. Crawford, then sixty-seven years of age 
(she died soon after); and to her struggles upon 
this childish occasion I have sometimes ven- 
tured to think her indebted for that power of 
reading the heart in the representation of con- 
flicting emotions, for which, in after years, she 
was considered little inferior (if at all so in the 

art of Lady Randolph) even to Mrs. Siddons.” 

Je are at a loss to conjecture how the author 
of the Memoir has fallen into so singular a mis- 
take as that we have attempted to rectify. We 
will not, however, close his volume without 
offering him our congratulations on his having 
completed his task (save the exceptional cases 
indicated) in a way worthy of his theme and 
of the interest which the public take in the 
subject. 








Sketches of Russian Life, before and after the 
Emancipation of the Serfs. Edited by Henry 
Morley. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Russia has had an important part to perform 

in the history of Europe, and she has performed 

it well. She has done on the east what the 

Greek Empire, and afterwards Austria, did on 

the south-east, what the Normans did in Sicily, 

and what the hammer-strokes of Charles Martel 
effected on the sunny plains of Touraine. We 
mean that she has saved Europe from Oriental 
domination, and has assured the freedom and 
supremacy of the Christian branches of the 
human family. Incontestably the growth of 
the civilized and ruling minority of mankind, 
now known as “ Europeans,” was, during some 
centuries, in imminent peril from the then 
superior civilization of the Mohammedan powers. 

Now, however, the tables are turned. Pro- 

hibited always from reaching the central heart 

of Europe, and now long since driven from 

Spain and Sicily, the followers of Omar are 

fain to be content with a mere corner of south- 

eastern Europe, which they have only held for 

a few centuries, and only hold now by the 

common consent of Christian countries. In the 

mean time, we, the descendants of northern 
barbarians, have advanced to a civilization 
which even the polished Moors of Spain never 
exceeded, and which, when added to our 
superior physical force, makes the poor Moslem, 
once so proud and chivalrous, a mere plaything 
in our hands. It might have been far otherwise 

(in spite of the prowess of the western chivalry) 

if certain brave Scandinavians and Sclavonians 

had not guarded the eastern frontier of Europe, 
if Rurik the Norman had not founded an en- 
during dynasty,and the three Polanian brethren, 

Kii, Chtchek, and Khorif, with their sister 

Libedia, had not hunted in the forests by the 

Dnieper, and laid the first stone of the ancient 

city of Kief. It might have been far otherwise 

if, in later generations, the rival principalities 
of Kief and Novogorod had not become amal- 
gamated and acquired sufficient force to repel 
those mighty Tartar invasions which for ages 
threatened the naséent Empire of Russia with 
extinction. Alas for human ingratitude! We 
of Western Europe repaid the Muscovite with 
neglect, and scarcely looked upon him as a 
rational fellow-creature, while the gallant but 
misguided Poles, who are now looked upon 
simply as the victims of Russian aggression, 
figured in past ages as haughty oppressors in 
the capital of those who were afterwards to be 
stigmatized as their ruthless taskmasters. No 
nation in the world has struggled more man- 
fully for existence than Russia, and few nations, 
if any, have met with less general sympathy. 
With the Mussulman on one side, and the 
Christian of the Roman faith on the other, she 





stood alone and unaided ; for the faded Eastern 
Empire, whose religion she had espoused, was 
utterly powerless to help her, and the nations 
of Western Europe were full of their own 
quarrels, and all unconscious of the battle that 
was being fought for them on the debatable 
ground between Europe and Asia. But the 
instinct of self-preservation carried Russia safely 
through the struggle, and now the Emperor 
Alexander the Second gives the law to a third 
part of the Old World, and issues his edicts to 
people who speak forty different languages. 
There is quite enough in the merest sketch 
of the rise of Russia to account for its being 
a country presenting great anomalies, and in- 
cluding extraordinary varieties of character, 
manners, and national and local peculiarities. 
But there is also this consideration, showing 
that a description of Russia must be accepted 
in a different sense from that of any other 
European country. Under the single name of 
Russians, we are accustomed to include all the 
variety of fixed and nomad tribes that own 
the sway of the Emperor Alexander. Probably 
Queen Victoria rules over as many races or 
more; but as these are scattered widely over 
the face of the globe, and many of them are 
not in the least assimilated with the parent 
state, we call them colonies and foreign pos- 
sessions, and never think of treating them as 
part of England. In writing and speaking of 
Russia the case is far different. With the 
exception of a few of the more modern acqui- 
sitions (as Finland, for instance), we speak of 
the whole as Russia, and treat of all the hete- 
rogeneous inhabitants as Russians. When we 
remember, in addition to this, that the country 
is of vast extent, and that the means of com- 
munication are as yet very imperfect, it must 


be obvious that there can be little common | 


nationality, and that, for many years to come, 
every pen-and-ink sketch of the country or 
people dashed off by an observant writer must 
present new objects of interest and wonder. 
The book before us comes out under good 
auspices. Prof. Morley, by whom the sketches 
contained in it have been selected and revised, 


expresses his conviction of the bona fides of | 


the author, who has resided in Russia fifteen 
years and has been brought in contact with 
people of all classes. Those who think that a 
true book cannot be an amusing book will here 
be agreeably surprised. The natural “’cuteness” 
of the Russians forms a strong contrast to the 
simplicity of ignorance which a half-civilized 
nation must often display. Peter the Great was 


wont to say that he excluded the Jews from | 


the empire out of pure benevolence, as the poor 
innocents would be sure to get fleeced by his 
clever countrymen. This character of superla- 
tive sharpness is still maintained by the trades- 
people of the towns, and, to a great extent, 
even by the serfs on the estates. The author 
wanted to buy a pair of fur boots and a port- 
manteau at Tula, a town of some 40,000 inhabi- 
tants, in the very heart of Russia. The grey- 
bearded and highly respectable tradesman to 
whom he had recourse presented him with 
several pairs of boots in succession, all of which 
“were of the best quality to be found in Mos- 
cow—Yea Boch! (God’s truth).” Yet on exa- 
mining these pretty closely, the author found 
the soles to consist principally of pasteboard, 
and the upper-leathers of horse-hide with cat’s 
hair glued on to it. He insisted on rejecting 
these choice specimens, although the venerable 
man protested that “they would wear all his 
life, Yea Boch!” At last a better pair was pro- 
duced, in which, at least, glue did not do ser- 
vice for needle and thread ; and then came the 
tug of war. The merchant asked 40 roubles for 
boots and portmanteau, and vowed, Yea Boch, 


ithat he was giving them away at that sum! 
| But the traveller knew his man, and boldly 
| offered 16 roubles, which sum, after about an 
/hour’s chaffering, was finally accepted with 
perfect good-humour. “ How shameful of you,” 
| cried the author, “to ask three times more than 
|you take, and to tell so many lies!”—“O!” 
said the phcenix of shopkeepers, “words do 
not rob your pocket. Iam no thief. It is all 
fair bargaining.” 

The great railway from St. Petersburg to 

Moscow is one of the best managed and most 
commodious, if not quite the most rapid, in 
Europe. The guards (as in America and 
Switzerland) can walk from one end of a train 
to the other without risking their necks on 
the tops of the carriages, or holding on to 
the side like cats, as they do in Belgium. 
The stoppages for refreshment are sufficiently 
long to be beneficial both to the travellers and 
to those who furnish the provisions. How any 
English refreshment-room can pay, with its 
“outta-percha pork pies, mahogany cakes, and 
sawdust sandwiches,” it is very difficult to 
understand. In highly civilized England we 
stop ten minutes to scald ourselves with bad 
coffee or worse broth; in primitive Russia 
they dine at leisure, for the small sum of three 
shillings, on joints, vegetables, fowls, game, 
fish, entrées, and dessert. At Bullagonie, the 
middle station, at which the trains meet, 
between the old and new capitals, a simple old 
gentleman, with a patriarchal beard, descended 
to partake of the luxuries of the season. He 
was on his way from Moscow to St. Petersburg, 
and he was overjoyed, on stepping out, to greet 
on the platform an ancient friend, who, it 
| appeared, was travelling in the opposite direc- 
| tion. Much had our good old friend been talk- 
ing of the wonders of steam, for he had never 
been in a train before. His naive observations 
amused the other passengers, who respected 
his snowy locks, and politely responded to all 
his questions. After dinner the same gentleman 
renewed his remarks, sitting comfortably in 
, the same carriage with the old friend he had 
met. ‘ How different,” said he, “is this from 
the old way of travelling; it used to take seven 
days and a hundred horses.” —“ True,” said his 
friend, “and see how fast it goes. I cannot 
understand how the steam can make it go.”— 
“Tt is wonderful,” rejoined the patriarch ; “but 
the most strange thing of all is, that here I am 
‘going to Petersburg and you to Moscow in the 
same carriage! Railways are wonderful things. 
I cannot understand it!” 

The venality of the officials has always been 
a fruitful theme of English and French writers 
on Russia. Our author quite confirms the gene- 
ral view with regard to the lower class. The 
higher officials he does not seem to have had 
much to do with. At Moscow the author was 
bargaining for a couple of tarantasses, or tra- 
velling carriages, when his follower Harry, a 
kind of Mark Tapley with a dash of Sam Wel- 
ler’s pugnacity, made a violent onslaught on 
some fifty drivers, under the impression that 
they were illtreating his patron. The British 
fist usually produces a wholesome dread when 
judiciously used, and our friends would have 
retired triumphant had they not unluckily been 
caught by some armed police. Having a lurk- 
ing idea that money can generally get one out 
of police difficulties abroad, the author placed 
a rouble in the palm of each policeman, and 
quietly awaited his fate. He was promptly 
led before a kind of magistrate, who listened 
patiently to the evidence of the assault, which 
was strongly corroborated by the bruised faces 
and bleeding heads of the drivers. These 
unfortunate men seem to have made just one 

mnistake, that of taking a broken wheel, which 
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Harry had picked up at random, for an iron 
bar. Thereupon the policemen at. once saw 
their way to earning the roubles, and they said, 
“There was no iren bar, your honour, and we 
saw no fighting,” all which was literally true. 
They then added that the Englishmen could 
speak no Russian, and that they had only 
taken them in charge to save them from the 
infuriated drivers. An interpreter was then 
sent for, and the author told him that he would 
prefer not to be locked up, and that “if ten 
roubles, would be of any use ——.”—“ Just the 
thing,” said the interpreter; so the ten roubles 
were handed over to the magistrate, who 
presented four of them to the “pigs” of drivers, 
and, it is presumed, found an equally good 
use for the other six. 

The author gives us in these sketches a view 
of Russian life before the promulgation of the 
ukase, and some rather striking scenes pertain- 
ing to the present state of transition. Notwith- 
standing Prof. Morley’s firm belief in his corre- 
spondent, we cannot help imagining that some 
of these scenes are a little worked up, or, at 
any rate, that the author sometimes indulges 
in exaggeration of expression. It is not quite 
easy to believe that a Russian peasant can 
“mend pens and pencils” with the same pon- 
derous axe with which he can “hew down 
trees” and “cleave his enemy’s head from the 
crewn to the neck.” It would be satisfactory to 
know positively whether the personal anecdotes 
are to be taken as literal records, or merely as 
fiction founded on fact. 








The Lineolnshire Tragedy.—Passages in the 
Life of the Faire Gospeller, Mistress Anne 
Askew. Recounted by y® Unworthie Pen of 
Nicholas Moldwarp, B.A. And now first 
set forth by the Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ 
(Bentley.) 

Ix language which the complaisant reader is 

required to accept as an accurate reproduction 

of the English prose written by authors of 

Henry the Highth’s day, the lady to whom we 

are indebted for ‘ Mary Powell, and many other 

more or less commendable tales, has tried her 
hand at a romantic memoir of Anne Askew, 
with success that is by no means perfect. 

Nicholas Moldwarp, the character credited 

with the original composition of the narrative, 

is an old scholar and domestic tutor of 

Aseham’s habit of thought and manner, who 

resembles Ascham, moreover, in reluctance to 

use the birchen rod with which he is authorized 
to discipline little Anne Askew and the other 
pupils committed to his charge. A wider and 
more exact acquaintance with the literature of 
the sixteenth century would have enabled the 
real writer to render greater justice to her ima- 
ginary scribe, whose English, both as regards 
structure of sentences and orthography, no 
mere resembles English of the period in 
which he is supposed to have lived than it re- 
sembles English of the present date. In his 
old. age, under Queen Elizabeth, or during an 
early year of James the First’s reign, this bookish 
chaplain and graduate of Cambridge is made 
to say of his volume ‘On the Adornment of 

Gardens,’ “I conceited you referred to that— 

‘Tis the only thing of mine that will live—A 

few brochures that made a noise, Sir, at the time, 

have all dropt out of sight.” The author of 

‘Mary Powell’ might, with equal propriety, 

represent Erasmus as gossiping about his fewzl- 

letons and “leaders.” With similar ignorance 
of the change which time has wrought in the 
discipline of schools, as well as in the usages of 
men of letters, she makes a young Templar of 

Henry the Eighth’s day talk about “ eating his 

dinners,” as though the educational discipline 





of the-law colleges was merely formal in the 
sixteenth century, as it became, or rather began 
to be, after the restoration of Charles the Second. 
Edmund Britain and Nanny Askew speak to 
each other thus :— 

“«¢Well, I will not: only I suppose you’ll have 
a wife, some day—’—‘ Yes, I sup I shall, and 
then you shall come and visit us. Then you shall 
see all the sights in London town. But meanwhile 
I must read hard for a Lawyer, and keep my 
Terms, and eat many dinners. . .’—‘That will 
not be hard, if only one a day.’—‘ No, only it will 
keep. me on the spot, you see; and that’s why I 
must eat them.’ *Twas worth a world to hear their 
pretty talk, only I was glad the Boy plighted not 
himself to have her for his Wife, but only for his 
Visitor, to see the sights of London town. Boy- 
like, he may be hoped to do: much better for him- 
self than that, without considering that Sir William 
would look a good deal higher than the Law-courts 
for his: daughter.” 

All this is very laughable to readers who 
have given thought to the life of the Law 
University as it was in its palmiest days of 
vigorous discipline and high renown, learned 
readers and laborious students, mootings and 
exercises after the two pompous daily meals in 
each college-hall, when the troops of patrician 
lawyers by their courtly pursuits and pastimes 
gave the law colleges their distinctive name, 
Inns of Court,—a term which in its origin made 
no reference to courts of law, but was an allu- 
sion, as Fortescue’s ‘De Laudibus’ testifies, to 
the courts of kings. On other points the author 
betrays her ignorance of the economy of an 
Inn of Court in Henry the Eighth’s reign. 
Thus when she writes, “ Master Britain’s clerk, 
i’ the outer chamber, whom I know pretty well 
by this time,” she speaks as a lady of this 
century might speak of a young barrister’s 
quarters in the Temple, not as a visitor to the 
Temple would have spoken at a period when 
the word “chamber” meant “a set of rooms,” 
and when no Templar, unless a Master of the 
Bench, was permitted to hold a whole chamber 
to his own separate use. These errors—though 
antiquaries will deem them of importance— 
will seem trivial slips to the children and 
unlearned ladies for whom such books as 
‘Mary Powell’ and ‘The Faire Gospeller’ 
are written, and who will derive considerable 
pleasure from Master Moldwarp’s unworthy 
version of Anne Askew’s tragic story. “Sir,” 
runs the narrative after the woman’s heroic 
soul has passed from the flaming faggots up to 
Heaven, “ they say there was a Thunder storm 
burst over us at the time, but I was too absorbed 
to note it. To me, the whole world had, for the 
nonce, become a blank. That night, strange to 
say, I slept heavilie. During the evening, I and 
Lettice, and Mistress Berry and Christopher, 
had gathered together and communed on all 
that lay in our Hearts. We were sensible of an 
inexpressible Load taken off us; the worst had 
been done. It could never be done agayn: she 
was beyond and above their reach now. We 
wept, and talked of her pretty ways, and how 
we had feared once and agayn her courage 
might fayl at the End. But it never did.” 
The effect of the story is not enhanced by the 
clumsy suggestion that it was sent to Stratford- 
upon-Avon for Shakspeare’s perusal. 





The Military Writers of France—[Les Ecri- 
-vains Militaires de la France, par Théodore 
Karcher]. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tus work undoubtedly supplies a want in 
military literature, and can scarcely fail to be 
considered as essential to every military library, 
however small. Unfortunately, the principal 
idea by which the author was induced to under- 
take this task has been extended, we think 





disadvantageously. By adding to the “ biogra- 
phies of the most eminent military writers 
since the days of the French Revolution” 
extracts from their works, he has increased 
both bulk and price to an extent which will, 
we fear, militate against the popularity of what 
otherwise would have been regarded as an 
indispensable handbook to military literature. 
M. Karcher’s hope is that, by inserting the 
extracts above mentioned, he has rendered 
the work before us useful, not only as a guide 
to French military literature, but also as a 
reading-book for those students of French who 
are about to enter the army. The two portions 
of his plan seem to have little connexion with, 
and indeed will, we apprehend, act injuriously 
on, each other: 

The first part of the book gives a list and 
brief review of French military writers, from 
Geoffrey de Villehardouin, who was born about 
the middle of the twelfth century, down to 
Théophile Gautier fils, the well-known living 
author. To the military student this portion 
of the work, though somewhat dry, is invaluable ; 
to the general reader it possesses little attrac- 
tion. The second part consists of brief sketches 
of the principal French military authors, ac- 
companied by a specimen of the style of each, 
As might be expected from the nature of the 
subject, this portion of the work is extremely 
interesting, though it must be allowed it con- 
tains little fresh matter. The most striking 
feature in this book is the union of intense 
patriotism with the most rigid impartiality. 
In the latter quality, indeed, M. Karcher 
stands unrivalled amongst his countrymen, 
whose anxiety to soften down and account for 
the disasters which no nation can better afford 
to acknowledge than France, generally renders 
them untrustworthy historians. M. Karcher’s 
literary honesty is particularly remarkable in 
his sketch of Marshal Soult. Speaking of the 
battle of Toulouse, he says, “The English and 
the French equally claim the victory; the for- 
mer, it is true, experienced considerable losses, 
but in the end they were able to enter the 
town which their antagonists evacuated. It 
must be concluded from this that Wellington 
attained the object which he had proposed to 
himself. Let us add, that ultimately Soult 
himself did not pretend to have gained the day, 
although he was able to retire in good order. 
In France his partisans used to speak of victory, 
his adversaries of defeat. As Madame Emile 
de Girardin, with the witty malice which was 
peculiar to her, has said, ‘“‘When Marshal 
Soult was in the Ministry, he had lost the 
battle of Toulouse; when he was in the oppo- 
sition, he had gained it.” 

During the Battle of Marengo Soult was 
lying wounded, and a prisoner, in the neighbour- 
ing town of Alessandria. It may easily be 
imagined with what anxiety the helpless warrior 
marked the fluctuations of victory, as shown 
by the ebb and flow of the fire which -showed 
now the Austrians, now the French, to be ad- 
vancing; howanxiously he listened to the reports 
brought in from time to time by his staff. The 
account given by himself of the manner in 
which he spent this eventful day will well 
repay perusal, and is, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting of all the selections with which M. Kar- 
cher has illustrated his book. 

Scarcely less attractive as regards dramatic 
interest, and withal excessively instructive 
to the military reader, is an episode of the 
brief campaign of 1815, related by Marshal 
Bugeaud himself, the chief actor in the bril- 
liant feat. of arms described. With only 1,700 
infantry and 40 cavalry, Col. Bugeaud during 
ten hours withstood all attempts on the part 
of 6,000 Austrian infantry, supported by 500 
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dragoons, to force his position. 
which was only terminated by superior orders, 
given because the fate of France had been decided 


In this affair, | 


at Waterloo, the Austrians suffered a loss of | 


nearly 3,000 men in killed, wounded and 
prisoners. 


One of the most eloquent and impartial of | 


French military writers was the late Col. Charras, 


fiery courage and natural aptitude for war 


which, but for political reasons, would have | 


raised him to the highest rank in that pro- | 


fession which his literary acquirements have so 
highly benefited. His military career may be 
said to have commenced during the famous 
three days of July, 1830, in which he exhibited 
the same uncompromising firmness which sub- 
sequently led to that noble preference of honour 
to fame, which drove him into exile and de- 


: | th th h 
who, even as a boy of twenty, displayed the | an is the case here. 


father very nearly as insolently as did the hero of 
‘Le Prophéte’ his mother; he married a noble- 
man’s daughter (himself a Glaswegian Baillie), and | 
made, and kept, great wealth. Such feats as this | 
have been,—such may be again; but the story of | 
fortunes and adventures such as his, made by crea- 
tures of the mud and mire, who remain muddy and | 
miry to the last, if told at ‘all, should be better told | 


Artemus Ward among the Fenians. With the Show- 
man’s Observations upon Life in Washington 
and Military Ardour in Baldinsville. (Hotten.) 

Our old friend exerts himself with but moderate 


| success to be funny amongst his new acquaintances, 


| and no wonder. 


To be mirthful among Fenians 


| would be a hard task to accomplish. There is no 


fun in men who would give their peace and their 


| liberty to Ireland by murdering the aristocracy 


prived France of one of her most accomplished | 


soldiers. In the early part of 1830 Charras 


was expelled from the Ecole Polytechnique for | 


having, 


at a banquet of the pupils, proposed | 


the health of Lafayette, and sung the ‘ Marseil- | 
laise.’ Three months later the revolution broke | 


out, and Charras, plunging into it with all the 
energy of his disposition, played no mean part 
as a leader of the populace. 

Before closing our notice of this useful work, 
we must draw attention to an inaccuracy 
scarcely pardonable in an author who is also a 


professor at an English military college. In the | 


sketch of General Foy, M. Karcher gives the 
reader to understand that, in a charge on a 


French square at Salamanca, “General Cotton | 
was killed.” Now there were no squares in that | 


action; and it was General le Marchant, not 
General Cotton, who was killed in the charge 
of the “Dragons Rouges.” General Cotton, 
afterwards the celebrated Lord Combermere, 
was, it is true, wounded on that day; but it 
was by the bullet of a Portuguese sentry, who, 


in the dusk of the evening, mistook him for an | 


enemy, and fired without challenging. 
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The Beggar's Benison; or, a Hero without a Name, 
but with an Aim: a Clydesdale Story. Illustrated 
by upwards of 300 Amateur Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches. 2 vols. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 


A more distasteful story than this Clydesdale one 
does not occur toour memory. Its writer may have 
read Galt’s clever Scotch novels, to-day too much 
forgotten. He has tried his puny best, moreover, to 
reproduce those effects and sensations of which Mr. 
Dickens is the master; but the fruits of his labour 
amount to nothing more or less than an improbable 
apotheosis of vulgarity, selfishness, and ingratitude. 
A “getter-on” is always, more or less, a question- 
able character. “‘H onesty is the best policy,” said 
a dying man to hisson; “I have tried both.” Here 
is a getter-on, born in the Glasgow gutter, who began 
life as a thief,—who was helped and rescued, and 
dragged out of the mire,—and whose callous selfish- 
ness to those of his family who never wronged him is 
confessed with a cynicism which is not well to read, 
not well to think of, not well to be expressed in the 





pages of Fiction, and not well to have beenillustrated | 


by the prolific amateur, more well-meaning than 
successful, who contributes his three hundred 
sketches to the distasteful story. Let any one who 
doubts our word compare this tale with Galt's 
‘Sir Andrew Wylie,’ by no means his best novel, 
not equalling his ‘Ayrshire Legatees,’ his ‘Annals 
of the Parish,’ his ‘ Entail’ (with that desperate 
litigious “rudas” Leddy Grippy). Galt’s hero got 
on, “but gave out in proportion as he got in. The 
egotist to whose deeds this novel is devoted, a scion 
of the Chuzzlewit family, had no notion of cor- 
diality, kindliness, or natural affection. He aban- 
doned his family, including a poor struggling 
mother and a patient sister (who is reclaimed in 
the grandest theatrical style by aid of an Austra- 
lian fortune in the last chapter); he rejected his 





and plundering the merchants. The best thing in 
the book is in the preface, where, in reference to 
funny writers, it is said, ‘‘ Perhaps it would be as 
well if they remembered the joke of poor Thomas 
Hood, who said that he could write as well as Shak- 
speare if he had the mind to, but the trouble was— 
he had not got the mind.” 


The Legend of the Mount ; or, the Days of Chivalry. 
By Alfred Elwes. (Effingham Wilson.) 

OF affectations who shall see the end? Here is a 

tale in steady-going verse, Printed as though the 

same were so much prose. He who translated from 


| the French so well The legend old, with Doré’s 


drawings dight,—‘Jauffry the Knight and the 
Fair Brunissende,—Had little need, when telling 
his own tale, To use the poor devices of conceit, 
Fitting resource of far inferior men. Albeit, his 
‘ Legend of the Mount’ is wild, Made up of love 
and dreams and sorceries; Also, adventures of a 
gallant knight, Bright as the morn, and modest as 
a maid. The verse in which ‘tis told is rather | 
mild. Nor will the reader weep or be afraid. 
In truth, the story by its form is spoil’d—A twilight 
tale neither in shine nor shade. 


A Seaside Sensation. By Charles H. ol 
ledge & Co.) 

As this is ‘‘ written and illustrated ” expressly for 
the waste-paper basket, it would be unfair to delay 
it a moment on its passage. More insufferable 
snobs than the characters here described we never 
met with; and, in the interests of society, we are 
grateful that they are as stupid as their portraits 
are vulgar. 


(Rout- 


Our Postal and Revenue Establishments, considered 
with a View to Utilizing the former for the Receipt 
and Payment of Revenue Moneys, the Granting 
of Licences and Sale of Stamps in all Provincial 
Towns, and to a thorough Amalgamation and 
Consolidation of the Surveying Branches of these 
Departments. By a Civil Servant. (Pitman.) 

TuE long title of this book sufficiently states its 
scope and object. No one who is acquainted with 
the interior of a merchant’s counting-house and 
has also attended in any government office, can 
have failed to be struck with the difference between 
the two. In the former, every one is busy ; in the 
latter, one or two clerks do the business of the office, 
while many others are engaged only in waiting for 
four o’clock. There can be little doubt that any 
establishment which had not the patient and 
highly solvent John Bull to draw upon would, if 
managed on Government principles, soon be in the 
Gazette. The author's argument is that a well con- 
ducted post-office affords all the machinery neces- 
sary for the receipt and payment of revenue monies 
and for the sale of stamps and the granting of 
licences, and that all these duties could be performed 
with facility by the Post-Office clerks, whereby a 
large number of officials throughout the country, 
who now daily wait for four o’clock at the public 
expense, would be discharged from their dreary 
duties, to the great relief of John Bull’s purse. The 
suggestions in these pages are chiefly founded on 
the evidence given before the Horsfall Committee 
in 1862 and 1863, and, as the minutes of that 
evidence are now out of print, extracts of those 
minutes are added in an appendix, and form more 
than four-fifths of the present volume. 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 


OnE of the finest, one of the most characteristic 
portraits here by Vandyke, also one of the most 
famous, is that which represents Thomas Carew and 
Sir W. Killigrew (No. 754). Carew is reading to 
his brother bard. A portrait with a subject that 
is better expressed than common with Vandyke; 
a picture singularly rich in colour, wealthy in 
tone, solid and broad; the composition is a little 
awkward.—Mirevelt’s capital portrait of William 
Harvey (756), discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, successfully represents the French manner 
of that time at its best: an icy but very soundly 
wrought picture.—Algernon Percy (760), Vandyke, 
was the tenth Earl of Northumberland, a sea-cap- 
tain of his day, who drew back his hand when 
King Charles’s person had to be decided about. 
Another of the master’s heavy portraits, the foot 
on an anchor, the stock of which is curiously out 
of drawing: a very spirited work.—Nos. 761 and 
762, Lady and Sir George Chute, two capital por- 
traits, but certainly not the work of Jansen, as 
stated here; they suggest the work of Cleyne; their 
condition indicates the need of a little care.—In 
No. 765 we have Dobson and his Wife, as painted 
by the former. We share the doubts of Stanley 
when he wondered why King Charles called Dob- 
son “the English Tintorett”; it could not have 
been because the “martyr” fancied any resem- 
blance between the style of the great Venetian and 
that of the very able Englishman. He was a fine 
painter, as this Exhibition has sufficed to show 
beyond even our expectations, great as they were. 
His reputation has been vastly extended of late. 
For a man who died at thirty-six, he did much and 
well. We hoped for that portrait of Francis Carter,. 
from Blenheim, which pleased Vertue so much, 
and the large picture of the Earl of Peterborough ; 
above all, the noble picture from Northumberland 
House of Sir Charles Cotterel, Dobson and Sir 
Balthazar Gerbier. 

One of the most interesting triple works here 
gives portraits of the Zradescant Family (988), 
a very curious group, noteworthy on account 
of the manner in which it is treated in com- 
position and colour; rich in character. — Dr. 
John Owen, the able and learned Nonconformist 
writer, is well represented by No. 768, the property 
of the Baptist College at Bristol. How few of us 
know that this worthy man was Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford for five years and Dean of Christ Church, 
the Protector being Chancellor! He died at Ealing, 
and was buried in Bunhill Fields; his grave there 
is not quite out of peril, we believe,—may yet be 
let as ‘eligible building land.’”—The portrait of 
Sir Philip Monckton (770), without a name here, 
is probably by Dobson, and has certainly been 
repainted.—The capital but rather heavy picture 
of Sir F. Basset (778) is very far removed from 
being a work of Vandyke.—Philip Sidney Lord 
Lisle, Algernon and Robert Sidney (780), three 
boys, if it ever had a touch of Vandyke’s hand, 
has long ago lost it under a deluge of paint; it is 
noteworthy what a sneaking looking fellow is 
Algernon.—There is an odd story about the very 
curious but well-painted portrait of Sir Henry 
Mildmay (779), laid out for dead, the black pall 
cut to show the feet and hands, the face bare. 
There was a superstition zealously fomented by 
one party at least that alleged the impossibility 
of any one of the regicides having the privilege of 
dying in his bed. Poor Sir Henry had many & 


narrow chance of keeping up the superstition in 
his own person, for he was condemned to be drawn 
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to Tyburn every year with a rope about his neck: 
a perilous journey under the circumstances. He 
did, however, die in his bed, and a loving friend 
caused the old man’s withered and white body to be 
painted as here. The Royalists said that he escaped 
the common doom of regicides because he did not 
actually sign the warrant for the execution of their 
master. 

Mrs. Jane Lane (781), attributed, doubtless with 
truth, to Mary Beale, is a very bad portrait, 
badly repainted.—In No. 789 we have that very 
handsome and réfined gentleman Lord Deputy 
Treton, by Robert Walker, a singularly beautiful 
head, full of tenderness and valour, but over-deli- 
cate in health. His death, of the plague, before 
Limerick, refutes the superstition referred to above. 
—The portrait of Andrew Marvell (795) is asigned 
Hanneman, much in Walker's manner. Compare 
it with that caricature styled Marvell (804), by 
Gaspar Smitz. This is the single example of the 
work of this painter here,—so says the Catalogue, 
erroneously we think. It is noteworthy on that 
account, however, because, according to Vertue 
and Graham, he taught ‘one Gandy of Exeter ”; 
if this was meant for the father of the man whose 
pictures so influenced Reynolds, it was probably 
a mistake to attribute his teaching to Smitz, when 
not only the evidence of his style, which is dis- 
tinctly influenced by Vandyke, but the tradition 
to the same effect, as mentioned by Northcote, 
affirm otherwise. The only circumstance which 
countenances the assertion of Graham, is the 
statement that Gandy the elder went into Ire- 
land with the “Old Duke of Ormonde,” where 
was Smitz also, according to Graham, who says 
he died in that country “miserably poor.” Pilking- 
ton states that Gandy the elder died in 1689, a 
year which is, curiously enough, also given as that 
of the death of Smitz. Again, Graham (Vertue) 
says the latter died in 1707. We hope the recur- 
rence of this gathering will bring some of those 
pictures by the elder Gandy of which Pilkington 
spoke so highly, likewise those of Gandy the 
younger. Many of the former are in Ireland; of 
the latter, still more are in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. ~ 

The portrait of John Bunyan (796) is well known, 
full of character: a good, manly picture, though 
not a little bricky in colour. See the signature, 
which looks rather modern, but is not necessarily so. 
—Robert Walker's portrait of himself (797), from 
Hampton Court, should attract all eyes; it is so 
well done, of so handsome a man.—Here are several 
portraits of The Protector, of diverse orders in merit: 
No. 798, attributed to Lely, which should be com- 
pared with No. 790, by Walker ; and No. 799, also 
attributed to Walker. With better reason, we say, 
No. 803, the Sidney Sussex College possession, by 
S. Cooper, is by far the most valuable of these 
pictures.— General Lambert (800), by Walker, is a 
capital sketch, full of character as regards the 
painter and the sitter.—The portrait of the Earl 
of Falconberg (801), by Van der Helst (%), repre- 
sents the man—a very honest-looking gentleman— 
who married Oliver’s daughter, who is buried in 
Chiswick Church, close to the lady here numbered 
by her picture, 842, The Duchess of Cleveland. The 
tenant of another neighbouring grave is unaccount- 
ably notrepresented here ; this was that great travel- 
ler—great in this way while it was worth while to 
be a traveller, a man who had seen the “ Sophy ” 
while he was worth looking at, probably the last 
of the real ‘old travellers,”—we mean Sir John 
Chardin himself, who, with the luxurious woman, 
exemplified the uses of the grave, wherein ‘‘the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.” Near this strange pair lies Hogarth. 

The Countess of Falconberg does not appear 
here ; but we have her sister Mrs. Claypole’s sin- 
gularly pleasant face (821), the work of some very 
clever miniaturist, not Walker. The features have 
a great deal of what is lovable about them, withal 
a certain shallow expression of self-will: see the 
likeness between this face and that of her sister 
Bridget, Mrs. [reton (785). That other sister is 
not here to whom Jeremiah White (814) is said to 
have made such violent love, Frances Cromwell, 
on whose behalf, according to the ‘Personal 
History of Charles the Second,’ her father refused 








for a husband the “debauched young man,” “ who 
afterwards proposed to‘marry Hortensia Mancini, 
niece to Cardinal Mazarin (840), and the most 
beautiful young woman in the world, but met with 
a similar refusal.” The tables were turned, how- 
ever, with regard to the king and the duchess, ere 
Pierre Mignard so cleverly depicted the then rather 
mature charms of the lady as we see them here. 
Those who are interested in Commonwealth his- 
tory, and in the Cromwell family, will not forget 
the charming letter by Mary of that name to 
Henry her brother (787 and 817) about the wedding 
Frances desired with Mr. Rich (relative of No. 574). 

Admiral Robert Blake (816) is, doubtless, a 
picture by Hanneman; a very good portrait of a 
prompt, determined man, but strangely unlike the 
portraits of Blake (816 and 825), one of which is 
copied from the other. Compare the so-called Lely 
of Mrs. Claypole (824) with No. 821, the same.— 
Here are the Countess Delawarr’s and Mr. E. F. 
Moore’s portraits of Milton (819 and 820); see also 
727 and 808. Let the reader make up his mind as 
to which is the least satisfactory likeness of one of 
the greatest rulers of England.—In No. 826, Sir 
Thomas Vyner, we have a portrait of that jovial 
Lord Mayor who, when he entertained Charles 
the Second in Guildhall, was so much delighted 
with his company that, when the monarch thought 
fit to go, insisted on his stopping “‘ to take t’other 
bottle” (see Grammonts ‘ Memoirs ’).—No. 828, 
Moll Davis, was the iady who brought about the 
“cutting of Coventry’s nose,” that Coventry being 
the son of the Lord Keeper Coventry (599), before 
referred to here.—The portrait of Nell Gwyn (841), 
by Lely, looks very like Lady Byron; the subject 
seems to be tying up a garland of rue: a capital 
portrait in a very bad condition. As to the likeness, 
compare it with Nos. 833 and 880, the last, like 
the first, an excellent picture in its order.—See 
No. 839, the so-called Lucy Walters, or Barlow, 
holding a portrait of her son, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, in her hand, as much probably to show how 
like he was to herself as how little he resembled 
his royal reputed father: see Evelyn’s reference 
to this matter. Compare the mole on the upper lip 
of the portrait No. 836 with the reference there 
given. We do not believe this picture is correctly 
named. 

In No. 837, Catherine of Braganza, by Huysman, 
a clever reproduction of Domenichino’s manner, 
we have a singular picture of that “ greasy-looking 
Portuguese woman” who, when she stood up, 
‘looked as if she had no legs,” or, as Grammont 
put it, ‘‘as if she was always on her knees.” This 
most flippant of courtiers, who was, perhaps, not 
so bad as he painted himself, was often hard upon 
Queen Catherine. He said, with reference to 
another unlucky wife whose picture is here, Nos. 
902 and 1001, Mary Fairfax, Duchess of Buck- 
ingham, daughter of the Third Lord Fairfax (706), 
and wife of the Second Duke of Buckingham (904), 
that she was a “little, round, crumpled woman, a 
short, fat woman, like Her Majesty.” Of No. 834, 
the same Queen, it may be worth while to say that 
Walpole had a portrait, said to have been that 
which Charles saw when he decided to marry the 
original, the description of which, to a certain 
extent, agrees with the appearance of this work. 
That lurid beauty, that outrageously extravagant 
woman, whose tawdry charms Lely painted with 
such gusto in No. 866, was King Charles’s “‘ seven- 
teenth mistress abroad.” If that is true, as Pepys 
tells us, no wonder Oliver would not marry his 
fair and honest daughter to so ‘‘debauched” a 
youth. Elizabeth Hamilton, Comtesse de Grammont, 
(844) has a name familiar in her brother’s memoir ; 
her face is fairer than most of those of her class here, 
by Lely, an inferior work; such, in truth, is the 
condition of most of the so-called ‘‘ Hampton Court 
Beauties.” The picture of the tawdry Duchess of 
Portsmouth (845), by Gascar, was a very bright 
work of old, and is interesting now. Another 
portrait of this woman appears in the singularly 
characteristic miniature by Lely, Louise Renee de 
Kerhouel, Duchess of Portsmouth, (884) taken later 
in life than the last-mentioned. It shows how she 
fattened in her splendid sty. In this wonderful 
collection of all-sorts, one has not far to go for an 
alitithesis to anything; here, for example, in Nos. 





943 and 996, is that terrible Dr. Busby, who 
flogged Sir Roger de Coverley’s grandfather, and 
many other grandfathers. In No. 851, The Duchess 
of Cleveland, by Lely, we have the dishevelled 
harlot playing at grief. In Sir John Granville (986) 
we have the messenger to Monk from Charles the 
Second, an instrument of the Restoration. 

Catherine of Braganza was the butt of almost all 
her husband’s courtiers, and in dying regent of her 
father’s kingdom she was less unfortunate than her 
successor and sister-in-law, poor Mary of Modena 
(1021, 1027), who stood in the cold rain on that 
windy night when her husband fled, while she 
waited for friends, her infant, the Pretender, at her 
breast, under the porch of Lambeth Church. The 
last-named picture, 1027, is a capital specimen of 
Kneller’s manner.—The portrait of Queen Mary’s 
husband, James the Second, No. 1019, by Kneller, 
is stated, and with every appearance of truth, to 
have been that for which the king was sitting when 
the news of the landing of William the Third was 
brought to him, and he said, with characteristic 
coolness, which had no shade of dullness in it,— 
for James was no dullard in any sense,—‘‘ I have 
promised Mr. Pepys my picture, and I will finish 
the sitting.”—One of the most beautifully drawn 
and sound portraits here is that which is attributed 
to R. Walker, The Duke of Albemarle ( Monk ) (858). 
This is wrought like a piece of sculpture, shows a 
singularly reticent-looking man, fair and fat.— 
No. 860 gives us, with intense expression, the 
whimsical Duchess of Newcastle, by Lely, and ex- 
emplifies one of the many phases of his practice by 
its cold whiteness ; like many other pictures which 
exhibit this defect, this appears to have been 
“restored” without regard to the glazing.—Here 
is Mrs. Aphra Behn (864), with the face of a satyress. 
Sir George Carteret (862) is a very fine Lely.—No. 
866, Lady Byron, by the same, is one of what 
Pepys might have called his ‘cattle pictures.” 

Greenhill’s Sir Henry Lyttelton (872) is a note- 
worthy portrait; so are others here by this same 
little-known painter. There is an immense deal of 
mischievous humour in the picture of John Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester, (888) crowning his monkey with 
a wreath of laurel, while the beast tears a book: 
not a good picture.—The portrait of Vary Fairfax, 
Duchess of Buckingham, (902) is certainly by Lely. 
— George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, (904) by 
Michael Wright, is a capital specimen of that very 
able artist’s work.—Nos. 908 and 914, The Earl 
of Shaftesbury, both by Greenhill, curiously dis- 
play, by comparison with the features of the sub- 
ject’s descendant, how a likeness goes through 
families, from generation to generation ; both works 
are first-rate in their way. Of the series of Cabal 
pictures which are hung here, we wrote inadver- 
tently that Shaftesbury had the black patch across 
his nose; we referred to Bennet, Earl of Arlington, 
(903) where it may be seen.—In No. 912 appears 
Jacob Hall, the rope-dancer, and _ particular 
friend of the Duchess of Cleveland. He has a comb 
in his right hand, a profusion of black locks on his 
shoulders, and what looks like a roll of cire de 
moustache on the table before him.—In 966 we 
have The Countess of Chesterfield, by Lely, whose 
green stockings caused such a commotion; she 
died at twenty-five years of age. 





ON SOME MEDLEVAL MAPS OF AFRICA BY 
ARABIAN GEOGRAPHERS. 
Norton House, Stockton-on-Tees, Aug. 13, 1866. 

Havine read parts of the notice in the last num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review, of Mr. Baker’s ‘Albert 
Nyanza,’ or the ‘ Little Luta Nzige’ of Speke, and 
as the following passage is not correct, I trust you 
will allow me to add what I have previously written 
on some Arabian maps of Africa, executed during 
the Middle Ages, as they indisputably prove that 
the Arab merchants were early acquainted with 
the great equatorial lakes from which the Nile 
derives its principal waters, though not its sources. 
“We stated,” says the writer (page 168, No. for 
July, 1866), “fin a former paper on this subject 
(Quarterly Review for July, 1863), that an Arabian 
map, of about the year 800, had been recently 
brought to light from Lelewel’s ‘Géographie du 
Moyen Age,’ representing the source of the Nile 
as being in a lake.” 
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number: (227, page 278), I wrote in the autumn of 
1863; as follows: ‘‘The statement respecting Ben 
Muse's Arabian map, being taken from the July 
number (1863) of the Quarterly Review, must be 
corrected, for F find that the date of it is a.p. 833, 
and not ‘883.’ And ‘the Nile is placed on it,’ 
a flowing out of a large reservoir-lake, but not 
‘rising in it,’ on the Equator, named ‘ Kura- 
Kavar;’ and the sources or feeders of that lake are 


In correetion of the statement as made in : that || 


been found to. be of alternate red bricks and white 
stones. 

The entablature which joins the columns and 
supports the arches of the second row of columns 
or screen of the Dome of the Rock is only a develop- 
ment and improvement of the single beam that 
unites the columns in the Mosque of El Aksa. 

The dome, which contains in its gallery pointed 


| windows, was restored and re-gilt in 718 a.H. 
| aceording te the inseription, by Al Mansur Ibn 


represented by six rivers, which run into it from | 


the south.—See Plate I., ‘‘Fabula Almamuniana,’ 
in Lelewel’s atlas, ‘Géographie du Moyen Age.’ 
This is considered the jirst Arabic map, and to 


have been constructed in the time of Almamoun 


(or El Ma’méin), about a.p. 830.” 
Again, the reviewer continues (page 168, Quar- 


terly Review, No. 239), “A still later map, by an | 


Arabian geographer, Edrisi (1.p. 1154), has re 
cently been published in a German work (‘Ge- 
schichte der Erdkunde,’ von Oscar Peschel, Miinch, 
1865), in which three great lakes are represented as 
connected with each other, and the Nile as issuing 
from: the most northerly. This indicates the three 
great lakes, the Victoria Nyanza, the Tanganyika, 
and the Albert Nyanza.”’ 

This same Arabian map I described in 1863 thus: 
*‘ Two other important maps are given at No. X. 
in Lelewel’s Atlas, the larger one being entitled, 
‘Tabula Itineraria ZHdrisiana,’ and the second, 


Kalaun, one of the Memluk Turkish Sultans of 
Egypt (the same who was in correspondence with 
James the Second of Aragon about pilgrimage to 
the Holy Places). 

The capitals of the Mosque of the Rock did not 
appear to me by any means identical. Mr. Fer- 
gusson seems to be wrong in calling the basket- 
work capitals of the Aksa, of which he has given 
a drawing, p. 109, Arab work, since one such is in 
the Chureh of the Holy Sepulchre, on the north 
side of the choir, or principal Greek chapel; and 
there are others in the underground chapel of 
St. Helena. 

The plan called a “vile figuration” of Adam- 
nanus (left out of Mr. Fergusson’s second work) 


| tells against him, since the octagon building would 


‘Tabula Rotunda Rogeriana,’ of the date a.p. 1154. | 
In this last. we see two lakes at the Equator, from | 
the north-western of which the river Kauga (or | 


Kanga= Congo?) takes its origin, and flows to the 
west. This lake, from its position, probably indi- 
cates the little Luta Nzige. 
lake, on the Equator, may be the Nyanza; the west 
lake, in about 8° of south latitude is, perhaps, the 
Tanganyika ; and the east lake, that called Baringo, 
which has not yet been investigated, although it is 


not have been constructed by Constantine as it 
now stands, if it had had doors only on the north- 
east and south-east, and there are still entrances 
on the north-east and south-east to the dome of 
the Holy Sepulchre, as in Adamnanus’s plan. 

The Mosque of the Rock, having corners, might 
possibly have been called square; but at any rate 
it certainly could hold 3,000 people : the attendants 


| Say Many more. 


The second, or larger | 


Mr. Fergusson has lost sight of the passage of 
Eusebius to the effect that the propylea of Con- 


| stantine’s basilica touched the street of the bazaar 
| on the eastern side (quoted by Dr. Robinson, vol. iii. 


evidently placed too far south. The head rivers of | 
the two southern lakes proceed from the ‘Mons | 
Komr,’ and the ‘ Fons Nili’; but the range, being | 
| between the Haram and the valley of Jehoshaphat. 


situated in lat. 12°S., is most likely given from 
Ptolemy. Lelewel calls the ‘Tabula Royeriana’ 
the ‘Mappemonde’ of the geographers of Sicily. 
It was preserved and described by Edrisi, and was 
the: result of researches made and related by an 
Aftican Mussulman at the Court of Roger, King 
of Sicily; who reigned from A.D, 1130 to 1154.” 
In addition to the descriptions of those maps, I 
have also given accounts of several other medieval 
maps of Equatorial Africa, as may be seen by those 
scientific persons who wish to know what geogra- 
phers of their own country have long ago written 
and published. My Memoir, from which these 
extracts are taken, was published in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. viii. 
Part I, in September, 1864, and consequently the 
year before Peschel’s work, now brought forward 
by the reviewer, but which new book I have not 
yet seen. JoHN Hoge. 





THE MOSQUE OF OMER. 
August 13, 1866. 

Durie a recent visit to Jerusalem I read 
Mr. Fergusson’s two books on the ancient topo- 
graphy of that city and on the Mosque of Omer; 
and I find the following objections to Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s theery that that mosque was built by 
Constantine. — 

The door on the Kiblah or south side is not an 
invineible objection to the building being a mosque ; 
besides, it is not certain that it has always existed. 
One of the attendants of the mosque told me that 
it had been opened on account of the darkness of 
the building. If the door always existed, it may 
alse always have had, as at present, a wall with a 
mikrab, screening the door and the worshippers 
within from passers by outside. Mr. Fergusson 
does not seem to have noticed this, which does 
away with his great objection to a door on the 
Kiblah side. 

The arches of the inner circle immediately sur- 
rounding the rock are pointed, which Mr. Fergus- 
son admits to be contrary to his theory, p. 112, 
and they are made of alternate black and white 
marble, an essentially Arab style of decoration. 
The arches of the Mosque of Cordoba have lately 





page 263), whieh is confirmed by the remains 
of granite columns still near the bazaar, as men- 
tioned by Dr. Robinson, vol. iii. page 168; this 
passage is inapplicable to the strip of graveyard 


The Turris Antonia, according to Josephus, 
stood on a high rock; there is none such, except 
under the Turkish barrack at the north-west end 
of the Haram. 

The rock of the mosque is only a short pistol- 
shot from the wall of the Haram platform, or 
Temple or city wall aceording to Mr. Fergusson, 
which is too near fora garden and a tomb. Mr. 
Fergusson calls the rock of the mosque Mount 
Zion; if the Holy Sepulchre had been there, it is 
impossible that that circumstance should not have 
been alluded to by the Apostles or the Fathers. 

Mr. Fergusson has omitted to account for the 
very massive northern wall of the Haram (com- 
monly called that of the Pool of Bethesda), which 
has no reason for its existence according to his 
theory, but which is easily explained as that of the 
fosse separating Antonia from Bezetha. 

The short distance from Mr. Fergusson’s 
Antonia to his Golgotha (a slant across the Haram) 
is inconsistent with the Gospel narrative, and the 
number of incidents represented in the Stations. 
The stress laid by Mejd eddin (not Mejr eddin, as 
this name is mis-spelt by both Dr. Robinson and 
Mr. Fergusson), and the other Arab historians, 
and the sayings of the Prophet quoted by Dr. 
Robinson, vol. i. p. 300, make it highly improbable 
that this rock, which the Arabs so esteemed, should 
have been hidden away underground in the Aksa, 
as Mr. Fergusson supposes; and the circumstance 
of the rock is sufficiently exceptional to account for 
the form of the Mosque of Omer, or of Al-Mamun, 
and to set aside Mr. Fergusson’s conclusions as to 
the impossibility of its being a mosque. 

A PIncR™. 





MONSIEUR JOSEPH ADDISON. 
Paris, August, 1866. 
Addison is not dead—not a mauvais petit mort 
—like Shakspeare, the twin-spirit of Alexandre 
Dumas. The Spectator is to be supplemented by 
a French volume or two. The spirit of the great 
man has arisen, according to L’Evénement, in order 
to have the honour of addressing some ‘ New 
Letters” to M. de Villemessant. “J. Addison” 





is to survey the Boulevards, comment on the 
social viees, and immoralities of the 
hour, and,, in short, to. amuse M. de Villemessant’s 
subscribers: But befeve making his observations 
on Freneh men and things, Addison treats M. de 
Villemessant’s readers to a little autobiography. 
He betrays 
breast of it. it. He says he died of dropsy.— 

“To have drunk so much whisky, strong beer, 
gin, usquebaugh, and dozens of Bordeaux—to have 
emptied so many generous pints to the eternal 
health of old England, and to have burst like a 
skin overfilled with Thames water—was not this 
a piteous ending! I confess that it is not without 
a certain posthumous shame, which my country- 
men will understand, that I venture to recall the 
aquatic termination of an existence that. was 
watered with so many generous liquids. But fie on 
these recollections! After a century and a half of 
sleep, I find myself alive and as well again as if I 
were still carousing at the Brothers’ Club, with 
Pope, and Congreve, Samuel Johnson, and, above 
all, with thee, O my dear Dean of St. Patrick ! 

“T am Joseph Addison, the poet, the journalist, 
the Whig, the boon companion ; with my tender 
moments and my sarcastic moments. I need not 
say how I have returned from those shores which 
are usually seen only once. I will only say that I 
have not been spirited back by an American or 
French medium. I deeline to be used by any of 
the thaumaturgists who make exhibitions in your 
public rooms. I have nothing to do with your Mr. 
Home, or Davenport, or Dellaage. I come of my 
own accord, sir, to pass the holiday which has 
been graciously given me by the director of the 
great theatre beyond the tomb.” 

It must be surely conceded that the spirit of 
Addison, translated to Paris, does not attack the 
new condition of things de main morte. Addison 
comes prepared to glance at contemporary society 
in Paris, and to study the manners, literature, and 
politics of the Third Empire. He promises the 
naked truth, as befits his independence. He re- 
cognizes in M. de Villemessant a journalist ‘to 
the tips of his fingers.” He rapidly recounts to him 
his travels in Europe, and how he entered upon 
letters under the wings of Lords Somers and 
Halifax. He hopes that great personages still 
deign to patronize poets, and enable them to travel 
as pensioners. He relates how, on his return to 
England, he found his former friends in disgrace. 
He could hardly pay his score at the chocolate 
houses or at the Kit-Cat Club; but presently the 
battle of Blenheim was fought, and he made his 
bargain with Lord Godolphin, obtained his appoint- 
ment, and presently ‘The Campaign’ was written. 
It would seem that he was purveyor of incense to 
the great, and kept very nice scales indeed; 
and never gave a peppercorn in. “I have said 
nothing to you about my home,” says Addison 
to Villemessant. “It was the refuge neither 
of love nor of gaiety. I had enjoyed the dismal 
vanity of marrying a woman of rank superior 
to my own. Haughty, sour, rigid and sad, the 
Dowager Countess of W. arwick always treated 
me less as a husband than as a serf. She 
never consented to look upon me as her equal. In 
vain did I fill England with my name. In vain 
was I regarded as one of the men of genius of my 
century. In vain did I win fortune and power. 
She never ceased to see anything more in me than 
a proud parvenu.” But the poet took his revenge. 
He says, “I consoled myself by assiduously culti- 
vating the acquaintance of the great spirits of my 
time. ~ Oh, those delightful gossips, with our elbows 
upon the ‘table, in clouds of smoke and amid the 
clatter of pots! How the Calf’s Head Club, the 
Authors’ Club, resounded with our Shakspearean 
laughter ! What spirit, what sarcasm, what jollity 
there was in those haunts where the most illustrious 
writers of our free England did not disdain to get 
royally drunk! With what delight we breathed 
together the acrid but fresh perfumes of the 
humour—that wild flower of the national spirit! 
O the glorious times! and how sorry I am to be 
dead, if London have kept up our traditions!” 

M. Addison adds, that his dearest remembrance 
is that of having been the chief contributor to the 
Spectator. He refers to his glorious companion in 


a laudable desire to make a clean 
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‘‘labour and patriotic debauchery,” Richard Steele, 
as the real creator of the English Press. Heexplains 
how the work was written: ‘‘ Without asperity, 
but without weakness, we made war against the 
absurdities, the contradictions and the vices of our 
time. Did we correct the public morals? I doubt 
it; but we suppressed many abuses, and at any rate 
we solved the difficult problem of amusing honest 
folk. Were we free from the vices with which we 
reproached others? Alas! not always. More than 
once it was at our Bacchanalian meetings,—at the 
Trumpet, for instance,—while the ale flowed about 
us, upon us, in us,—that we wrote, our eyes heavy 
with the vapours of the beer, thundering invectives 
against drunkards and drunkenness, It is true, that 
in my time no thorough Englishman disdained the 
pleasures of Silenus and the excesses of Falstaff. 
T believe this is no longer the case. But in my 
time it went to this extent, that lords and ladies of 
the Court rivalled one another in intemperance, 
without arousing the indignation of anybody.” 

With this introduction, Addison promises a new 
Spectator, to be composed, he says, “ alas! without 
the help of that good and spirituel Richard Steele.” 
He declares war against the “grotesques and the 
malfaisans who at the present time abound in 
French society and in French literature.” He has 
taken to himself as a secretary and help through 
this crusade, a well-tongued, honest, learned young 
man, called Bienvenu. “He has been warmly 
recommended to me,” says Addison, “as a poor 
devil who, in spite of his merit, is unable to get a 
living.” The good Addison is surprised that a young 
fellow who includes so many precious qualities should 
not be able to get a position worthy of them. He is 
answered in the slang of the hour, that Bienvenu 
wants toupet and has no chien. The innocent Joseph, 
not knowing that fowpet means actually “cheek,” 
and that chien is equivalent for “go,” replied in 
his simplicity that if all Bienvenu required were a 
toupee and a dog, he would provide him with them. 
Then Addison and Bienvenu opened their pilgri- 
mage by entering a public reading-room. Addison 
was astounded at the number and various forms 
of the periodicals; but on a close examination of 
them he found that they nearly all contained the 
same dishes—re-hashed. He asked Bienvenu how it 
was that so many papers, in so many respects alike, 
appeared. Bienvenu made answer and said, “How is 
itthat thereare somany bakersin Paris, whereall the 
bread is made with the same flour?” Next, the differ- 
ence between great journalism and little journalism is 
explained to the wondering author of the old Spec- 
tator. How, for instance, the Grand Journal, which 
will cover a dining-table, belongs to the Little 
Press. Addison spends half a day in the midst 
of the Paris papers; whereupon some reflections. 
Satire should be put aside, because now it can be 
expended only on generalities. In the last two cen- 
turies the writer, when condemning hypocrisy, 
might unmask the hypocrite. Now all kinds of 
precaution and reserve are necessary. Voltaire 
could no longer write direct at his enemies; and 
for himself and Steele, if they were to write now as 
they did in their lifetime, they would have more 
than enough duelling on hand. Even literary 
criticism has degenerated. In the good old time, 
the author saw in the criticism which condemned 
him only the free judgment of a sincere mind. 
But now every writer who is condemned attributes 
his condemnation to the jealousy, or envy, or per- 
sonal animosity of his critic. Every writer who is 
not proclaimed a man of genius, becomes the 
enemy of his critic. 

Again, Addison falls foul of the French pub- 
lishers, who issue new books with long unblushing 
puffs of them, written in their shops. I think most 
people would agree with Monsieur Addison that this 
custom is‘one persevered in to the shame both of pub- 
lisher and author. The author of the Spectator has 
not quite got rid of his old habit of confounding 
hypocrisy by unmasking the hypocrite. He putes 
his finger on an instance. M. Dentu has just 
published a new story, by Emmanuel Gonzales, 
entitled ‘Amours du Vert Galant.’ The pab- 
lisher is not at all inclined to wait for the 
critics. He puffs his own merchandise. It is 
remarkable, he says, for its dramatic interest, as 
well as for its comic force. It is brilliant and full 





of energy. ‘‘ Now let us be precise,” says Addison; 
“this is perfectly ridiculous.” According to the 
publisher, it is just a chef-d'euvre; neither more 
nor less. From this little lesson Addison turns to 
a deplorable incident which has just happened in 
the French literary world. A young soldier in the 
literary camp has been borne to the earth under 
the crushing fardel of his distresses. He died of 
want, and he is buried. ‘Surely there isa question 
that has not been buried in the grave of poor Mal- 
bousquet,—a question quite as important as that 
of discovering whether Paul Blaquitre is the verit- 
able father, or only the godfather, of ‘La Femme & 
Barbe’! Malbousquet died in harness. He worked 
under galling privations, with Nulla dies sine lined 
over his humble desk, till the pen fell from the 
spent fingers, and the wrist was nerveless and the 
brain was dim. He lies in a village churchyard, and 
he has had his five lines in the necrology of the daily 
pers. And is all said? Monsieur Addison remarks, 
“T ask for literary men neither pensions, nor 
sinecures, nor alms of any description ; but I desire 
that they should learn to protect themselves. 
What! the compositors have known how to create 
societies through which they are cared for in illness, 
and provided for when work fails them; and what 
they do—they who live by our brains—we cannot 
do for our own fraternity! We cannot be united 
and -strong! Ah! how sad a family are we! I 
turned to Bienvenu and said, ‘There are still men 
of letters in France, then, who die of hunger?’ 
Bienvenu shrugged his shoulders, and replied, 
* You see, they are just the Irishmen of France.’ ” 
It would seem that Joseph Addison has come to 
life again, at the bidding of M. de Villemessant, 
with all that was English in him wrung out of him. 
He is Monsieur Addison, possibly Monsieur Addi- 
son de Miston. Should he remain long in Paris he 
will be Monsieur de Miston—tout court; and we 
shall see his shadow moving along the Boulevard 
des Italiens about sundown, daintily nibbling the 
point of a toothpick! He has already cast critical 
eyes on the buttonholes of the literary men whom 
he has elbowed. He must have been astonished at 
the number of the ribands. He has been bold 
enough to publish his speculations on the value of 
them to men of genius; saying that the conscious- 
ness of talent is, the reward of talent. But he 
discovers, I think, a sneaking partiality for a red 
rosette; and while he is pleasant and playful on 
the crowd of literary candidates who crave the 
Cross of the Legion, he has become, I suspect, 
already Frenchman enough to think that the upper 
left-hand buttonhole looks more finished with an 
honour blushing in it than without one. Be this 
as it may, however, he has picked up a fair anec- 


ote.— 

A feeble, dandified little writer of stories said 
the other day, ‘“ Monselet is too fond of suppers 
and orgies. I shall be decorated before him. His 
books recommend him, but his life is against him, 
while there is nothing against me.”—“‘ Except the 
contrary,” replied a very dear friend. B. J. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE Queen has made Mr. Baker a Knight, and 
Capt. Grant a Companion of the Bath, in acknow- 
ledgment of their having discovered the lake-feeders, 
though not the river-sources, of the Nile. 

It is with great satisfaction that we announce 
the appointment of Mr. Thomas Watts to the 
Keepership of the Printed Book Department of 
the British Museum. One of the most eminent 
philologists of our day, Mr. Watts has served the 
Museum in the various capacities of Assistant, 
Assistant-Keeper and Superintendent of the Read- 
ing-Room respectively, since the year 1838, and 
the vast range of his linguistic acquirements has 
enabled him during that period to furnish our 
national establishment not only with all those im- 
portant works in the classical and more familiar 
modern languages which have raised it to the posi- 
tion of one of the most magnificent libraries in the 
world; but also with all the most useful, elegant 
and curious literature of such out-of-the-way idioms 
as Icelandic, Bohemian, Chinese, &c. He has thus, 
under Mr. Panizzi’s and Mr. Jones’s immediate 
directions, accomplished the almost incredible 





task of creating within the precincts of the 
Museum, the best English library in Eng- 
land or the world, the best Russian library out. 
of Russia, the best German out of Germany, 
the best Spanish out of Spain, and so on for every 
language, from Italian to Icelandic, from Polish to 
Portuguese. Russian, Hungarian, Danish, Swedish, 
and other rare literatures, have, through his ex- 
ertions, found a home in England; and the time 
has a come when the denizens of far-away 
countries flock to Great Russell Street to find the 
works of their native tongues in fuller array there 
than in their own principal libraries. Nothing 
short of the most energetic and untiring efforts, 
coupled with ripe judgment and large experience, 
could, of course, produce such a result; and we 
may mention as an instance that Mr. Watts 
cannot have examined less than about 600,000 
titles in the endless array of catalogues, reviews, 
and bibliographical works of all countries, and 
that he has classed and arranged about 400,000 
volumes himself. 

Every one will be glad to hear that Mr. Dickens 
intends to give another series of readings, to com- 
mence immediately after Christmas. 

‘“‘ Her Majesty’s Opposition” is not an idle word. 
The Queen, in accepting the bust of the late Joseph 
Hume, offered by his widow, to be placed in the 
House of Commons, told the House, in a message 
addressed to it last week, that the late Member 
was one “who, for nearly forty years, ably, labo- 
riously, and disinterestedly served his country in 
the House of Commons.” During the whole of 
that time Mr. Hume was an opponent of every 
Government whenever there was money to be 
voted. A grant was scarcely ever asked for, which 
he did not endeavour to make less, and he was 
one of the staunchest (and successful) opposers of 
the annuity to Prince Albert as originally proposed 
by the Ministry. Hume was plentifully abused 
by writers like Hook; but the Queen’s praise will 
outlive all party censure. 

Mr. Swinburne’s ‘Poems and Ballads’ have been 
withdrawn from circulation. Whether this course 
has been taken by the author or adopted by the 
firm of Moxon & Co. is not a matter which concerns 
us. It is, at all events, the result of unequivocally 
expressed disgust, by the press generally. Mr. 
Swinburne has it in his power, by pure and noble 
work, to induce the public to forget the insult flung 
at them through his book. He, too, “may win 
the wise who frowned before to smile at last.” 


Our readers will be gratified to learn that the 
Paston Letters have been sold by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge to the British Museum, the 
proper resting-place for such literary treasures. 


On the last day’s sale of the pictures, drawings, 
&e., belonging to the late Hon. and Rev. Dr. 
Wellesley, a very small pen-and-ink sketch by 
Raphael was purchased, for the British Museum, 
for 600/. The history of some of the other lots 
will form a singular chapter in the annals of 
auctions. 

Mr. G. R. Emerson forwards the following 
remarks on a literary coincidence :— 

«8, Shortlands Villas, Bromley, Kent, Aug. 14, 1866. 

“ By a singular coincidence Tennyson’s pathetic 
poem is almost identical in story with a poem by 
the late Miss Adelaide Anne Procter, ‘ Homeward 
Bound,’ in the volume ‘Legends and Lyries,’ 
published by Messrs. Bell and Daldy in 1858, five 
or six years before the appearance of the Laureate’s 

The remarkable similarity of the incidents 
have been pointed out to me by a friend. I beg to 
call your attention to it as a singular instance of 
the varied manner in which the same set of facts 
may be illustrated by two persons differing in 
mental peculiarities. Indeed, it is somewhat note- 
worthy that Tennyson, supposing him never to 
have read Miss Procter’s poem, should have 
adopted the same story as the subject of a poem. 
In Miss Procter’s story the narrator tells us— 

I was wrecked off red Algiers, 
Six-and-thirty years ago. 
He was held in slavery for ten years. 


How I cursed the land—my prison! 
How I cursed the serpent sea! 
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Dreams of he home and all I left there 
Floated sorrowfully by. 
A fair face, but pale with sorrow, 
With blue eyes, brimful of tears, 
And the little red mouth, quivering 
With a smile to hide its fears ; 
Holding out her baby towards me, 
From the sky she looked on me: 
So it was that I last saw her, 
As the ship put out to sea.... 
Then I saw, as night grew darker, 
How she taught my child to pray, 
Holding its small hands together, 
For its father, far away. 
He regains his freedom, and reaches home, thinking 
of his wife and child— 
I would picture my dear cottage, 
See the crackling wood-fire burn, 
And she, too, beside it seated, 
Watching, waiting, my return. 
He reaches the cottage, and hears her voice within, 
“low, soft, murmuring words she said”; and, 
looking in at the door, sees what Tennyson’s 
Enoch Arden saw when he returned after long 
absence. The situation, as dramatists name it, is 
precisely the same in each poem :— 
She was seated by the fire, 
In her arms she held a child, 
Whispering baby words caressing, 
And then, looking up, she smiled— 
Smiled on him who stood beside her— 
and who “had been an ancient comrade.” 
At this point Tennyson departs from the story; 
and, as we all know, makes Enoch depart broken- 
hearted to die, without revealing his secret—an 
ending of the story worthy of his fine genius. 
Miss Procter makes the three recognize each 
other, and the narrator of the story, having heard 
that his child is dead, blesses his wife, and departs 
to roam for many years “over the great, restless 
ocean.” That Tennyson’s conclusion is much the 
finer none can doubt; but the similarity of the 
general outlines of the poems has struck me, and 
may interest other lovers of poetry.—I am &c., 
‘“*G. R. EMERsON.” 


There are eminent men who lack neither graceful 
clearness of style nor all-sufficient knowledge of the 
subject on which they write, but who, for want of 
a little care, become obscure and sometimes mis- 
leading. Thus, at the annual meeting, held last 
week, of the Devon Association for the advance- 
ment of Science, Literature and Art, Earl Russell 
said: ‘Of living historians, although Macaulay 
and Prescott have passed away, we still have 
Carlyle and Froude.” Here our italics will do duty 
for comment. As an example of the want of care 
which may mislead the hearer or reader, we will 
only cite a passage from Dean Stanley’s lecture on 
Westminster Abbey :—‘“ Garrick lies—where else 
could he lie?—at the feet of Shakspeare; Charles 
Kemble took his place among the statesmen: I 
trust that I shall be considered to have exercised 
a not unwise discretion in having moved him to 
the chapel of St. Andrew, by the side of his sister, 
Mrs. Siddons.” Of course, Dr. Stanley knows as 
well as any of us, that Shakspeare lies at Stratford, 
and that the body of Mrs. Siddons is buried in 
Paddington Churchyard. As the words of the 
lecture stand, however, they would seem to refer 
to the mortal remains, and not to the effigies of 
the poet and the actress, as being at Westminster. 

Dr. Gray has issued a fourth edition of his Illus- 
trated Catalogue of Postage-Stampe, for the use of 
collectors. This indicates the interest which con- 
tinues to be taken in stamp-collecting, which, as 
the Doctor observes, has a literature of its own. 
The “ epigraph” on the back of the title-page serves 
to indicate the antiquity of posts :—‘* And he wrote 
in the King Ahasuerus’s name, and sealed it with 
the king’s ring, and sent letters by posts on horse- 
back, and riders on mules, camels, and young 
dromedaries.” The quotation is from Esther. To 
Cyrus is ascribed the first establishment of couriers 
and post-houses in Persia. In England, Edward 
the Fourth has the credit of establishing them, not 
for the public good, but his own advantage. He 
placed horsemen at a distance of twenty miles, who 
carried one to the other news, for the king, of the 
progress of the war with the Scots. 


They who are curious in the matter of peers of 
the realm who are also tradesmen may add to their 


ago, was defendant in an action brought against 
him as a dealer in iron, or ironmaster. The new 
peer, Lord Penrhyn, is a thriving owner of slate- 
quarries. 

By a return recently made and published by 
order of the Metropolitan Board of Works, it 
appears that 46,878 houses in London have been 
renumbered, 2,110 names of streets, &c. abolished, 
and 824 new names approved. The confusion 
of London street-nomenclature has been thus far 
abated, and more than 1,200 repetitions of names 
have vanished for ever, we trust. These include 
Victoria, Albert, Royal, Crown, King, George, 
Mary, Park, Prospect, and other fancy titles, in a 
proportion that is gratifying to notice. These are 
the chief absurdities of the matter. 


The French tribunal has annulled that part of 
the will of the late Duc de Grammont Caderousse 
by which he left the bulk of his fortune to his 
physician, Dr. Déclat. This is in accordance with 
the Code Napoléon, wherein such bequests, made 
by patients to their medical advisers, are pronounced 
illegal. Other legacies, including one of 50,000 
francs to Mdlle. Schneider, the ‘belle Héléne”’ of 
the Variétés, are confirmed. The Grammonts in 
the male line are now extinct. The historical 
house has not gone out nobly. Three years ago the 
Mayor of Luxeuil horsewhipped the Marquis de 
Grammont for threatening to kick the Mayor if he 
refused to take off his hat when the Marquis passed 
him. 

Father Secchi, Director of the Observatory at 
the Collegio Romano, has invented a new stellar 
spectroscope. The spectra produced are remark- 
able for the brilliancy of their tints and the clear 
definition of their bands. 

Col. Shaffner has presented a Report to the 
United States Government on the relative strength 
of nitroleum compared with gunpowder, to which, 
he states, it is superior for blasting purposes. 

Considering the political and social convulsions 
that Sicily has of late experienced, it is particularly 
encouraging to know that her scientific men have 
been able to carry on their researches and-publish 
the results. The Consiglio di Perfezionamento, 
which is an annex of the Royal Technical Institute 
of Palermo, have just brought out the second half 
of their ‘Giornale di Scienze ‘Naturali ed Econo- 
miche,’ in a royal quarto form, with well-executed 
engravings. It contains papers on mathematical, 
botanical, geological, physical, and physiological 
subjects; among which are, one on the newly-dis- 
covered grotto of Carburanceli, containing bones, 
old flint weapons, and other relics, by Prof. Gem- 
mellaro; another, by Prof. Sequenza, on the geology 
of Mount Rometta, with especial reference to the 
origin of its potable waters. One, ‘ Rigelazione,’ 
is a translation of Prof. Tyndall’s well-known paper 
‘On Regelation.’ For meteorologists there is a 
review of the weather of the third and fourth quar- 
ters of the year 1865, by Prof. Cacciatore. 

Mr. Wilkinson, English Consul at Saloniki 
(Thessalonica), has sent to the Rev. D. Morton, of 
Harleston Rectory, Northampton, a photograph of 
an ancient Greek inscription which remains in that 
city, on the inside of a marble arch. From the form 
of the letters there is reason to believe that it is 
nearly coeval with the time of St. Paul. The ear- 
liest copies of it, published by Dr. R. Pococke and 
by Muratori, were strangely incorrect. It is humi- 
liating, as Mr. Morton remarks, to ‘‘ observe how 
human eyes and human hands have been at fault 
in this matter. The copies which were in existence 
during the last century were so palpably erroneous 
that a distinguished German scholar of our own 
day, who had not seen others, boldly ventured to 
alter the documents before him... .In 1828, I 
think, Boeckh published the inscription, with his 
emendations, in the first volume of his ‘ Corpus 
Inscriptionum.’ It is No. 1,967. Unhappily, Cony- 
beare and Howson, in their ‘ Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul,’ and, after them, Alford, in his Greek 
Testament, adopted the erroneous version. ... Some 
years later Boeckh . . . withdrew his emendations; 


but... the faulty version was not altered in the 
edition of the ‘ Life and Epistles of St. Paul’ issued 
in 1858, and it remains in the edition of the Greek 





list the name of Earl Vane, who, a week or two 


17th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, in the 
6th and 8th verses, mention is made of the ‘rulers 
of the city,’ that is, of Thessalonica. The Greek 
word used by St. Luke i is, when put into English 
form, Politarchs (not Poliarchs, be it observed), 
the meaning of which is, strictly speaking, ‘ rulers 
of the citizens.’ It is a simple and a very natural 
title for the magistrates of any Greek city; but, 
as far as is known from the classical Greek authors 
whose writings have come down to us, the magis- 
trates of no other city, except that of Thessalonica, 
were ever called Politarchs....The inscription 
. informs us that whilst certain persons, whose 
names are given, were the Politarchs, something 
or other was done which is not recorded. Most 
probably the authorities only intended, in this 
way, to announce the time of the erection of the 
marble arch, on which the words appear.” 


In a communication to the American Philoso- 
phical Society at Philadelphia, Mr. J. P. Lesley 

states that from facts collected in eastern Renbacky 
he is further confirmed in opinion that the coal- 
measures are the source of the springs and wells 
of petroleum which have there been recently 
opened. The plants of the Great Conglomerate, he 
remarks, have been converted into thick oil, which 
reaches the surface by horizontal drainage over 
the water-bearing shales of the false or lower coal- 
measures. There is still another “horizon,” or 
deposit of oil, but that is far down in the Devonian 
series. Mr. Lesley mentions further that he has 
seen ‘petroleum trickling from Upper Silurian 
limestones at Cape Gaspé, Canada East, the sur- 
faces of the limestone-bed being almost covered 
with the vestiges of cocktail fucoids, coralloids, 
bivalves and trilobites.” 


We notice with pleasure that the beginning, 
made quite recently by Nova Scotia, to think about 
other things than cod-fish, lumber, and speculative 
gold-mines, has been followed up,—that the Nova- 
Scotian Institute of Natural Science continues to 
exist, and apparently in a flourishing condition. The 
third part of the second volume of its Proceedings 
and Transactions has been published,—a respect- 
able octavo, which contains brief reports of what 
takes place at the meetings of the Institute, and 
full particulars of the papers read. Some of the 
details are highly interesting: a specimen of a very 
rare bat ( Vespertilio pruinosus ) had been found in 
the sail of a ship arrived at Halifax from the West 
Indies; Kjoekkemoeddings had been discovered at 
various places along the coast, which show that 
the people by whom they were heaped up must 
have been almost identical in their mode of life 
with those of Denmark and other parts of the coast 
of Europe, for similar materials are found in both, 
with the exception that the rude pottery of Nova 
Scotia is different in colour from the European, 
Fresh discoveries of manganese had been made, 
some hundreds of tons of which have been exported 
to Liverpool, and a quantity to Boston (U.S&.), 
and one of the members declared himself ‘ firmly 
persuaded that the best manganese the world could 
produce was to be found in Nova Scotia.” Attempts 
are to be made to preserve the Fauna of the coun- 
try from the utter extinction now threatened by 
wanton destruction and the absence of precautionary 
measures, especially as regards the river fisheries. 
The introduction of foreign species is to be encou- 

raged, particularly of “the feathered tribe, which 
would enliven our forests and farm- yards with 
their presence and melody.” The subjects of the 
papers printed in the present part are, the ‘Mam- 
mals of Nova Scotia,’ ‘ Provincial ‘Acclimatization,’ 
‘Occurrence of Heather in Cape Breton,’ ‘Land- 
Birds of Nova Scotia,’ ‘ Additions to the Game of 
Nova Scotia,’ ‘ Production of Lakes by Ice Action,’ 
‘ On Brine Springs,’ ‘Antiquity of Man,’ ‘On Me 
teorology,’ ‘The Gaspereaux fa native ‘fish),’ and 
the ‘ Reptilia of Nova Scotia.’ A very commend- 
able bill of fare. 
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SCIENCE 
British Bees: an Introduction to the Study of 
the Natural History and Economy of the 
Bees indigenous to the British Islands. By 
W. E. Shuckard. (Reeve.) 
TuerE are few tasks more difficult than that 
of writing an introductory work, on any science, 
which shall be at once scientifically correct and 
popularly interesting; and, although the natural 
history sciences offer the most obvious facilities 
for such elementary instruction, how few, com- 
paratively, are the successful attempts which 
have been made to effect this object even in 
this branch of knowledge, the most fascinating 
to young minds, and that which offers the 
greatest abundance of interesting illustration. 
If, too, we select that division which is, per- 
haps, more generally followed than any other, 
and which most completely fulfils the necessary 
requirements of amusement, accessibility and 
aptness for scientific definition, Entomology, 
how often does it happen that writers who 
profess to teach its elementary principles err 
either, on the one hand, by dwelling too much 
on dry technicalities, or, on the other, by 
filling their books with mere anecdotes or 
biographies, often borrowed or pirated, without 
much examination as to their correctness, and 
almost to the exclusion of the scientific basis 
on which all such attempts ought to be founded. 
The work now before us is one of a proposed 
“series of natural history for beginners,” under- 
taken by a publishing house long known for 
the numerous high-class works which they 
have issued, in almost every department of 
natural history. We have already noticed 
favourably one of the series, Mr. Rye’s work 
on British Beetles. There is an obvious advan- 
tage in illustrating introductory works on natu- 
ral history issued in this country, by examples 
taken from the native Fauna; and it fortu- 
nately happens that there are comparatively 
few classes of animals which cannot be suffi- 
ciently illustrated for preliminary study, by 
species indigenous to our own islands. The 
veteran entomologist, whose earliest work dates 
as far back as thirty years, and who has done 
so much, and done it so well, towards promot- 
ing a knowledge of his favourite subject, has 
here produced a book which combines in a re- 
markable degree all the requisites of a popular 
elementary work which we have above insisted 
on. Having selected the most interesting family 
of the whole class of insects, as presenting, in 
the habits of its various members, the greatest 
variety, the most striking examples of a high 
order of instinct, and as remarkable and irref- 
ragable proofs of a divine intelligence in the 
correllation of structure with function as are 
to be found in the whole range of the animal 
world, he has brought to the treatment of the 
subject, in addition to a thorough knowledge 
of its scientific phase, an amount of historical 
information and literary skill, which render it 
as pleasant and instructive to the general reader 
as it is useful as an introductory scientific 
treatise. The historical account of the common 
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hive-bee, Apis mellifica, is very interesting, and 
we give a few passages from this portion of 
the work in proof of the correctness of our 
favourable opinion :— 

“That bees were cultivated by man in the 
earliest conditions of his existence, possibly whilst 
his yet limited family was occupying the primitive 
cradle of the race at Hindoo Koosh, or on the 
fertile slopes of the Himalayas, or upon the more 
distant table-land or plateau of Thibet, or in the 
delicious vales of Cashmere, or wherever it might 
have been, somewhere widely away to the east of 
the Caspian sea,—is a very probable supposition. 
Accident, furthered by curiosity, would have early 
led to the discovery of the stores of honey which 
the assiduity of bees had hoarded ; its agreeable 
savour would have induced further search, which 
would have . . . led in due course to the fixing them 
in his immediate vicinity. .. Claiming, then, this 
very high antiquity for man’s nutritive ‘ bee,’ which 
was of far earlier utility to him than the silkworm, 
whose labours demanded a very advanced condition 
of skill and civilization to be made available; it is 
perfectly consistent, and indeed needful, to claim 
the simultaneous existence of al] the bee’s allies. 
The earliest Shemitic and Aryan records, the Book 
of Job, the Vedas, Egyptian sculptures and papyri, 
as well as the poems of Homer, confirm the early 
cultivation of bees by man for domestic uses ; 
and their early representation in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, wherein the bee occurs as the symbol of 
royalty, clearly shows that their economy, with a 
monarch at its head, was known ; a hive, too, being 
figured, as Sir Gardner Wilkinson tells us, upon 
a very ancient tomb at Thebes, is early evidence 
of its domestication there, and how early, even. 
historically, it was brought under the special 
dominion of mankind.” 


That our hive-bee, or some of its nearest 
relations, has been utilized by man from the 
remotest historical period, is thus sufficiently 
shown; and this domestication led to a certain 
amount of knowledge of their habits; but it is 
not generally known that the very means by 
which in modern times we have obtained as 
perfect a knowledge of their economy as we 
possess of almost any object which has been 
subjected to our investigation—the transparent 
hive—was employed in a rude form in the time 
of the Romans, and is particularly mentioned 
by Pliny. The translucent medium was, doubt- 
less, either tale or mica, called by Pliny lapis 
specularis, The passage occurs in the twelfth 
book of the ‘Historia Naturalis, cap. xiv, 
and is as follows: ‘“ Alvearia optima é cortice, 
secunda frecula, tertia vimine: multi ea et spe- 
culari lapide fecere, ut operantes intus specta- 
rent.” It is remarkable that no writer on bees 
whom we have met with, from old Fitzherbert 
or Barnaby Googe, down to Mr. Shuckard, 
has ever noticed this early allusion to “ obser- 
vatory hives.” 

We would, willingly offer further extracts in 
proof of the justice of our approval of this 
excellent little work; but we have, perhaps, 
said enough to recommend it to all our readers 
who wish to be introduced in a most agreeable 
manner to a very interesting study. We may 
particularly refer to the chapter on the geogra- 
phical distribution of the different genera and 
species of the family, to the accounts of the 
various bee-parasites, and of the economy of 
the leaf-cutting, the mason-bees, the upholsterer- 
bees, and others, which the general reader will 
find sufficiently interesting, we hope, to follow 
up the study into its scientific arcana. The 
illustrations are by Mr. Robinson, and are per- 
fect. They consist of coloured figures of all the 
principal forms. There are also many woodcuts 
of the anatomy of those parts on which the 

eneric distinctions depend. On the whole, we 
in rarely seen an introductory book on any 
science so entirely suited to its object as this. 











FINE ARTS 
Architecture of Ahmedabad. Photographed 
by Col. Briggs. Text by T. C. Hope and 
J. Fergusson. (Murray.) 


Tuis is one of those volumes on Indian archi- 
tecture, the approaching publication of which 
was stated in the Athenwwm many months ago. 
It is a magnificent book, superbly and pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs, woodcuts 
and maps. Of the first there are 120, of the 
second 21. The cost of publishing so large 
a work would have been necessarily so heavy 
that, even if sold at prime cost, the price must 
have put it beyond the reach of most persons ; 
“certain native gentlemen, therefore, volun- 
teered, for the honour of their country .and 
the greater diffusion of an acquaintance with 
it, each to take a volume” of a series intended 
to illustrate the architectural antiquities of 
Western India. Mr. Premchund Raichund, a 
Jain and native of Goozerat, has, with almost 
princely magnificence, taken under his patron- 
age two volumes, of which that before us is one. 
A third volume, treating of architecture at 
Bejapoor, an old Mohammedan capital in the 
Deccan, is under the patronage of Mr. Kur- 
sondas Madhowdas. 

The student of architecture in general will 

accept with ample thanks the munificent act of 
Mr. Premchund Raichund; thestudent ofIndian 
antiquities will not be less grateful for the 
opportunity which is thus afforded him to 
become acquainted with one of the least-known 
yet most beautiful phases of design. Goozerat 
occupies, on the south of. the Gulf of Kutch, 
that broad peninsula which may be styled 
square also, and the land which faces it on the 
east side of the Gulf of Cambay, rather further 
south than the river Taptee,—a stream which 
is famous as having on its southern side those 
vast and numerous rock-cut temples, the caves 
of Ajunta, an unparalleled series of caverns 
that have been wrought in the unstratified 
trap-rock of which the country is formed, into 
the faultless solidity of which the ancient 
architects hewed without hesitation or fear of 
flaws. Two years since we reviewed a work 
comprising photographs of these marvellous 
caverns, with a text by Mr. J. Fergusson. 
That now before us is a much larger and more 
valuable work, not less astonishing, however, 
in its riches, and infinitely more worthy of study 
on account of the beauty of the architecture it 
illustrates. In what way the subject has his- 
torical claims, let Mr. Hope speak. Goozerat is 
about equal to Great Britain in extent. The 
south-western peninsula, which includes Som- 
nath, famous for its gates, 
‘is, for the most part, gracefully undulating, with 
a fringe of hills along the coast, and abounds in 
good water and pasturage. Here and there lofty 
peaks tower suddenly out of the plain as if in 
rivalry of Aboo and Champaneer, the great 
bastions of the north-eastern range,—all alike 
remarkable in that religion has for ages hovered 
around their summits, while dynasties arose and 
passed away at their feet,—Chdmirdee, beside 
which a capital of Goozerat was overwhelmed in 
sudden and mysterious ruin; Sehore, whose bat- 
tered towers still guard the City of the Lion; 
Shutroonjye, sacred from all time, restored after 
barbarian ravages whilst our Saxon forefathers 
were landing on the British coast, and covered 
with many hundred well-served fanes; Geerndr, 
the six-peaked mount of Jain and Hindoo faith 
and protector of the Lunar race; Champaneer, 
whose red-eyed goddess dealt ruin upon those who 
loved her well; Aboo, most favoured by the nymphs 
of lake and grove, out of whose fire-fountain at the 
saintly Vashishta’s prayer arose the great pro- 
genitors of the Rajpoot race and went forth to 
subdue the world to purity and faith and love.” 
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Here was the greater portion of the India of | 
the antique world. Here are Surat and Cambay, 
places of old English commerce, whence, as | 
every old traveller told us, came much of the 
— of India generally, besides that of 

oozerat itself. There are three races inherent 
here—the Bheels, or aborigines, and Koolies, 
Scythian Kathi, and Rajpoot, the last the 
ruling class. Race after race occupied the ter- 
ritory,— Yadoos, Bactrians, with Greek names, 
remnants of old power, Menander and Deme- 
trius, dating from 200 years before Christ, 
and dominant nearly 300 years. Then came 
Parthians, who worshipped the sun. Guprds 
reigned a short time, after whom the native 
line cropped up again, and lasted about 600 
years. Of their magnificence Chinese travellers 
and ruined cities attest the greatness. The Kings | 
were Brahmins, afterwards converted to the 
belief of the Jains, who were analogous to the 
Buddhists. These maintained their ground in 
Goozerat, if nowhere else in India, against 
the supporters of the religion of the Vedas, 
and, with the inhabitants of Mysore, still 
flourish and hold much of the wealth of 
India—much of its intelligence. These were 


rishes in our hands. Thus far the history of 
the district. 

As to the architecture, the reader will look at 
it with astonishment. The pointed arch, but 
slightly inclined to the ogee form, retaining 
therefore nearly all its grace,—the lofty minaret, 
thesemi-classical cornice, the bandsof sculptured 
ornaments, rich as in Norman work of western 
lands, the brackets, the rosettes in the spandrels, 
the moulded voussoirs, the pinnacles and the 
battlemented lines of many walls, recall at once 
the characteristics of Gothic design, and unite 
in some examples to decorate mosques that 
were half fortresses, palaces that seem to have 
been half tombs. Hindoo pillars recall Assyrian 
works, and are essentially classic in their 
arrangement and ornaments; trabeal forms 
prevail. Tall, moulded columns support archi- 
traves, and fill wider spaces than would 
otherwise be practicable by widely spreading 
brackets, which, being four fold, form capitals 
to masses of rich moulding. 

Apart from its details, the porch from 
Hybut Khan’s* Mosque, at Ahmedabad, would 
not shame an Ionian builder. Seyd Alum’s 
Mosque is beautiful in every way; deep porches, 


great temple-builders. Another change brought | inclosing pillars, that catch bright light at 
ruin again: long struggles reinstated the old | their feet, while all above is gloom, are re- 
blood, and led to the foundation of a new | cessed there. Most gracefully proportioned is 
capital, Unhilwdra, that endured for 600 years | the Jumma Mosque,—a triple gateway with 
—a splendid city. A change of dynasty | inner arches, a cloister-like arcade in front 
in A.D. 942 brought a Rajpoot, Mool Raj, to| piercing great reposing spaces of broad white 
rule, another temple-builder, and extended the | wall, battlemented, corniced and, above all, 
nation’s boundaries in every direction. The.) carved where carving is most apt. Within, 
first quarter of the eleventh century brought the | slender pillars, banded, capitalled, enriched 
Mohammedans to ravage the land of Goozerat, | with fret-work balconies upon very elegant 
under the rule of that redoubtable, indomitable | entablature, finely designed bases, all reeded 
Mahmood of Ghuznee, a terrible iconoclast, | and moulded in diverse ways; none inelegant. 
who, when the priests of Sonneshwur offered | This work contains “three hundred and thirty 
a monstrous sum as ransom for their statues, | pillars arranged in magnificent aisles, and 
replied that he was there to break idols, not | supporting at proper distances domes of con- 
to sell them. He defeated the king, returned to | verging stones, the interiors and pendents of 
Ghuznee, and for more than a century and a | which are adored with the most delicate fret- 
half the faith of Goozerat was undisturbed. | work,” the points for prayer (Kiblas) are inlaid 
One of the Jain kings undertook a siege, that | with coloured marbles, disposed in rich har- 
lasted twelve years, of the capital of Malwa. | monies of form and colour. This is one of the 
In the fourteenth century, the Mohammedan | yastest, of the Mohammedan buildings in India, 
conquest was completed ; this was effected by | dates from about 1433, is 382 feet by 238, and 
a converted Rajpoot, Moozuffur Khan, whose | 40 feet high. Niches, or, as we should describe 
grandson, Ahmed Shah, founded Ahmedabad | them, canopied spaces richly carved, comprise 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. | foliage of marvellously fine carving and varied 
Three hundred years later brought the Mah- | design, and stand upon a band of annulets 
rattas, who, in 1755, supplanted the Moham- | diversely filled with ornaments. 

medans in Goozerat. They were rather plun-| The Queen’s Mosque in Mirzapoor is more 
derers en permanence than rulers, and properly | elaborately decorated, but hardly so fine in the 
leviers of taxes. They damaged the architectural | photographs that illustrate it as that last-men- 
monuments, and did endless ill to Ahmedabad, | tioned building. Nothing has surpassed the 
the beautiful city, desolating its suburbs, and | delicacy, the astounding subtlety of carving 
Tuining whole quarters within the walls. From | which, as in the form of a conventionalized 
a small beginning in 1662 the British rule | tree, fills a window of the Mosque of Seedee 
increased until, in 1819, Goozerat became | Syed. The founder, a slave of Ahmed Shah, 
theirs in trust and in paramount power. Now | who built within the royal precincts a mosque 
peace reigns there ; but, | which, says Mr. Fergusson, has been ravaged 
“on the other hand, whoever visits Goozerat may | like our own Chapter House at Westminster, 
behold the subterranean temple of the persecuted | but retains two windows, or rather lunettes, 
Hindoo, and the tall minaret of the Moslem in his | filled with tracery which, for delicacy of stone- 
day of power and intolerance, and may compare the | working, is incomparable. They are ten feet 
state of affairs which these recall with things that | wide, by seven feet high; the whole opening 


are. The falling mosque strews the earth with its | . : ° aii ° 
ruins, while beside it, emerging from their dark | filled with perforated stone, in boughs, twigs, 


hiding-places, the images of Shiva and Pfrusndth exquisitely delicate leaflets and leaves, spring- 


are installed in newly-erected temples, and the 
descendants of the swaggering Pathdns and Moguls 
inlay the marble floors of the Hindoo shrines, or, 
for a pitiful hire, wave the torch and beat the drum 


|ing from a central trunk that ends in a palm- 
| like summit. The windows differ in detail, but 


not in merit or in character; one is rather finer 
than the other in its elaboration, and comprises 


in those idolatrous processions which move along | seven trees, with foliage that is somewhat more 
to re-establish in state the mute gods which their | naturalistic in treatment than that of its neigh- 
forefathers fancied they had destroyed.” | bours, but rather less bold. The boughs form 

This is, according to the author, the “moral” | seroll-like involutions, variously disposed, but 
of our rule. Whether or not we are better as | lovely in design, and perfect im execution, as 
tax-collectors than the Moslems is not hard | fine and as well combined in their way as the 
to say; we care less about idolatry it would | most elaborate and delicate piece of Chinese 
appear. Commercially speaking, Goozerat flou- | ivory carving on a fan or globe. 





The tomb of Ahmed Shah is really a noble 
monument: aroof supported by coupled pillars 
that are very classical in their forms, having 
the spaces between the grouped columns filled 
with pierced work in panels; of severer charac- 
ter than that of Seedee Syed. The tombs of the 
queens of Ahmed Shah form a singularly pic- 
turesque group; within a sort of cloister are 
charming altar-tombs, the work of the admir- 
able Moslem architects, those Gothic workers 
of Asia. Beautiful is the pavilion of stone of 
Sirkhej, most elegant its proportions, and 
varied in enrichment. The Harem of the Palace 
at this place shows the ruins of a superb 
double range of columns rising from a lordly 
flight of steps, and placed one above the other, 
which must have been most effective, if less 
noble than some other examples that are illus- 
trated here ; still there are exquisite parts here. 
Superb the architecture that surmounted the 
exit for waste water from the palace-tank. This 
tank, which was more than a mile round, is 
entirely surrounded by many tiers of cut stone 
steps, with six sloping approaches, flanked by 
cupolas. The supply-sluice—a great water-gate, 
with three huge circular openings, flanked by 
dwarf towers—is not only exquisitely carved, 
but admirably designed. 

We should not do justice to the variety and 
riches of this splendid volume, unless we took 
a space as large as its own pages. Suffice it 
that we trust the patriotic effort of the donor 
will serve to attract attention, which must 
bring honour and admiration to the surpassing 
art of the wonderful people whose works are 
before us. Mr. Hope’s essay, which introduces 
the illustrations, is readable, succinct, and suf- 
ficient for the general reader. Mr. Fergusson 
knows more about the subject he has chosen 
for his theme here than any one else in this 
country. His essay will remove many lingering 
absurdities from the British mind about India 
and Indian Art. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


THE new home for the Royal Academy is defini- 
tively settled. Burlington House will be the nucleus 
of the new building; the vestibule, in fact, to the 
picture-gallery to be erected on a portion of the 
gardens behind the mansion. In this vestibule will 
be the offices, students’ room, library, and perma- 
nent galleries of Art, always open to the public. 
The Academy will enjoy twice the superficial space 
they had in Trafalgar Square, and it is only to be 
hoped that the 40,0007. or so they may have to 
spend in constructions may not be thrown away on 
incompetent builders. Other portions of the gronnd, 
including the wings of the building, will be occu- 
pied by the University of London, and by scientific 
Societies. 

The August number of Mr. Walford’s ‘ Photo- 
graphic Portraits of Men of Eminence’ (A. W. 
Bennett) contains the cartes-de-visite of Messrs. 
W. Hepworth Dixon, A. de Candolle, and W. H. 
Ainsworth, with memoirs of those gentlemen. Of 
the resemblance borne by the portrait of the first 
this is not the place to speak. M. de Candolle is, 
at any rate, fairly represented by the carte-de-visite 
before us. The likeness of Mr. W. H. Ainsworth 
is highly characteristic ; the memoir appended to 
it does not, however, contain a complete list of the 
author’s works. 

A very spirited photograph, from as spirited a 
painting by Capt. Anderson, of the Great Eastern 
paying out the Atlantic Cable, has been published 
by Messrs. Demezy & Hemery, the photographers. 
The Great Eastern walks the waves like a giant 
monarch, and the triad of attendant vessels are 
like subject liege-folk, ready to fulfil the monarch’s 
behests. 


The National Gallery has just acquired a superb 
Rembrandt, ‘Christ Blessing Little Children,’ a 


work of considerable size, about five and a half 
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feet upright. The price was 7,000/.. The picture is 
not yet. hung. 

The grave of Lord Palmerston: in Westminster 
Abbey has recently been marked by placing over 
it a large slab of reddish-grey granite, the surface 
of which is highly polished and incised with a 
floriated cross, inclosed by a border of double lines ; 
between the last is an inscription in Gothic cha- 
racters, giving the title and name of the deceased, 
and the date of his death: this writing fills one 
side only of the slab. The grave is exactly in front 
of the monument of the three sea-captains, Lord 
Robert Manners, W. Bayne, and W. Blair, by 
Nollekens, erected in 1793. This stands under the 
second arch from the north end of the western 
aisle, in the north transept. In Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, south aisle, the pavement 
has, under the direction of Mr. Poole, the 


not in our musical experience. The above coin 
-at any given Casino enables the payer thereof 





Abbey-mason, been repaired, and_ inscriptions 
placed to indicate the interments of King William 
the’ Third, Queen Mary the Second, Charles the | 
Second, Anne, and her consort George of Denmark. | 
The grave-slab of Lord Clyde has been placed on | 
the south side of the nave of the Abbey. It. is of | 
polished granite, with an incised inscription of the | 
simplest character, not a work of Art. 

The stone facing to the west side of the Speaker's 
Tower, Westminster, is now complete; thus that | 
portion of the Parliament House may be described | 
as finished. The panelling of the upper portion | 
of the tower has been by this process carried | 
to the ground, in place of the blind brick 
wall that was originally left, in order to the 
junction of that side of the tower with the once- 
contemplated wing to face Westminster Hall. The 
open space looks rather bare. It is a pity that Mr. 
E. M. Barry’s proposed areade for the reception of 
statuary, and its substructure, has not been adopted. 
The difference of level between the surfaces of 
Palace Yard and Bridge Street would thus be 
made advantageous to the architectural effect of 
the locality, instead of remaining painfully dis- 
cordant, as is now the case. Something may be 
done when the railway-station is built at the foot 
of the bridge. 

In one of the upper galleries of the South 
Kensington Museum may be seen a complete 
collection of works by the late Mr. Godfrey Sykes, 
a draughtsman and designer, well known in con- 
nexion with the Department of Science and Art, and 
at the Sheffield School of Art: the first work of 
this gentleman, which was the engraving of a 
manufacturer’s show-card, early designs for teapots 
and table plate, sketches in oil-colours of the 
interiors of factories at Sheffield, some of 
which display considerable ability in a course of 
art not proper to the painter’s education, and some 
sketches from Nature in the fields, which are much 
less fortunate. Besides these is the design for a 
pair of bronze doors, works of architectural detail, 
designs for mosaic and the like, all of which de- 
serve to be studied with respect for the very able 
desiguer and executant. “ 

As an example of good architectural design, 
applied to the construction of offices in the metro- 
polis, we commend to students the most satisfactory 
building lately erected opposite the Cannon Street 
railway station. This is the work of Mr. F. Jame- 
son, and is noteworthy, not only for the agreeable 
disposition of its masses, but for the well-designed 
arrangement of its decorations, which are placed 
where they are most apt to their purpose, and, 
especially, for the style of the capitals, which is 
developed from the Norman; richly varied, and 
well suited to the exigencies of London. The 
front is of Portland stone, with red and’ yellow 
Mansfield and Forest of Dean stones—the latter in 
the arches. In the third floor are columns of Bel- 
gian marble; those of the second floor are green 
and red marble from Galway; on the ground floor 
granite is employed in the like form. 

The opening to the public of the covered passage 
between the Palazzo Vecchio and the Pitti Palace 
in Florence thas been carried into effect. The pas- 
sage is now filled with a variety of Art-treasures, 
comprising paintings, tapestries, and a most im- 
portant collection of drawings by the old masters, 
belonging to the Uffizi, but which, from want of 





space, have never before been exhibited. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


——— 


Transactions of the Tonic Sol-Fa School. Fifth 
Session, 1865-6. (The Tonic Sol-Fa Agency.) 


A more comical shilling’s worth than this is 


to hear “The great Vance,” or “The Cure,” or 
some rather tiresome version of Herr Offenbach’s 
newest Grecian, or Roman, or Romantic absur- 
dity; but it will be as well invested by any 
musician who loves nonsense in the ‘Transac- 
tions of the Tonic Sol-Fa School.’ 

There has never been any want of empiricism 
in the teaching of Music. But since the century 
came in the same has become rampant. To give 
two instances: Logier with his “Cheiroplast” 
(adopted by Kalkbrenner), so hardly hit by Lady 
Morgan in her Crawley dinner (‘Florence 
Macarthy ’),— Colonel Hawker, the intrepid 
duck-shooter, with his “Hand Moulds,” con- 
ceived they had smoothed the way to “a short 
and easy” mastery over the keys of the piano- 
forte. “ Where is either implement now?” The 
Studies of Cramer and Moscheles endure, 
whereas the machines for subjugating Nature 
have passed into the limbo of obsolete tor- 
tures. No one sits in stocks (it is to be 
hoped) at the time present with a view of 
his toes being turned out in the canonical 
positions of dancing. 

Those, however, who overlook the “Tonic 
Sol-Fa School” have faith in their own Galima- 
tias, and expect the staff and staves of musi- 
cians to study a new nomenclature, from which 
they will have to proceed to the old one. Here, 
to exemplify, is a scrap from the eover of this 
comical book :— 

1. Major Chords. 


8 

i. Da. Fa. Sa. } 5 or 4 or 3. 
3 

2 Db Fh Sb. S or 6 

3. De. Fe. Se. } : or 4 


The alphabet of music was arranged and has 
been completed many a year ago, and is not 
now to be revolutionized by enthusiasts, who 
recall by their airs and grimaces the transac- 
tions of the folk who attempted to establish the 
Fonetic Nuz, and who threw away money, time, 
talent (a grain of genius, too, perhaps), on an 
attempt to show that two spelling-alphabets 
are easier to learn than one. But not merely 
is the musical notation dislocated ; we have to 
learn a new polyglott jargon. Such descriptions 
as Tonic Sol-faists, “ Postal classes,” “ Mr. 
Longbottom’s Choral - voice - training class,” 
require a glossary for those who have not the 
“shibboleth.” But the writers of these Trans- 
actions are, musically and orthographically, a 
peculiar people. Says Mr. Proudman, in his 
paper on ‘The Common Marks. of Expression,’ 





‘“‘ There is something deeper and higher which 
voealists and orators must possess to make | 
themselves felt as well as admired. While cul-| 
tivating this soul-thrilling power,” &c. The 
scholars are desired to take care “not to accent, 
loudly the second pulse in the measure, as, for 
instance, the ‘ Lah’ on the word good, Ex. 31, 
page 28, Standard Course.” Then Mr. Proudman 
descants “on organ tones, or tones all of one 
thickness,” on “staccatoed tones” on “laughing 
tones”; and thus closes his evidence :— 

“Tf in drawing attention to these common things 
in musical expression, our execution becomes more 
correct and scholarly, we shall be the better fitted 





to illumine our performances with thoughts that 


burn, and with flashes of feeling, fire, and fun, 


which shall stamp us as worthy students of a noble: 
art.” 


Mr. Gardner's paper ‘On the Relatiom of the 
Tonic Sol-fa Methed to the Old Notation’ is 
not less clear and comical than the above ; and 
mark the deduction from all his entangled 
paragraphs :— 

“Tn the discussion which followed, Miss Kenway 
said, that as a teacher she could not get on for one: 
day without the old notation. For instrumental 
music it was at present indispensable. Mr. Dobsen. 
instanced a case in which by teaching the old 
notation he gradually succeeded in making his 
pupils see the superior advantages of the Tonic Sol- 
fa Notation. He thought we might often help 
Sol-fa by teaching the old notation.” 


Even Mr. Longbottom, who figures substan- 
tially in these ‘Transactions, declared that “in 
Scotland, he could teach in no normal school 
unless he taught the old notation.” Mr. Griffiths, 
on the other hand, said that “in Lancashire, 
the mill-hands left the singing-classes so soon 
as the old notation was introduced; the music 
was too costly and troublesome.” Mr. Dobson is 
weighty on the subject of instruction, and really 
holds that teachers who profess to teach ought to 
understand teaching. Pupils, which is more, are 
admonished that learners ought to learn. “ Mr.. 
Root, in the preface to his admirable ‘ Musical 
Curriculum,’ says: ‘May I be pardoned for 
hinting at the importance of learning music 
rather for the benefit and pleasure it may be 
to others than to feed and gratify vanity and 
self-love, since right views and correspondin 
motives will go far towards keeping the pupi 
in the right course, and practising in the right 
way.’” This is the very greenery of grass! But, 
later, Mr. Dobson throws some spirit and ani- 
mosity into the relations of teacher and pupil, 
by declaring that “no teacher has any right to 
give his pupils that class of music which they 
cannot thoroughly appreciate and enjoy!” We 
had innocently fancied that the earliest steps in 
the art, such as scale-practice for voice and fingers, 
however salutary, were not peculiarly enjoyable. 
Then Mr. Dobson recalls with pride an unin- 
structed minister in Melbourne, as under: 
* Although he was no musician practically, yet 
he stood up for Sol-fa wherever opportunity 
offered, and has been of good service to the 
cause in the Antipodes.” Into the overcoming 
analysis of harmony, tendered by Mr. J. K. 
Starling, A.C. (which means Advanced Cer- 
tificate), we will not presume to venture, having 
no clear idea of what is meant by “ part-pulse 
dissonances,” “ horizontal forestroke,” “ waving 
tones,” “the ray in the tenor,’ and other 
definitions. Mr. Proudman turns up a second 
time, with receipts showing how to make “a 
successful programme.” He thinks (to give an 
example of his taste in arrangement) that 
“¢Home, sweet home,’ which appeals to senti- 
ments at once pleasurable and sad, should be 
succeeded by a piece like the ‘ Moonlight Song 
of the Fairies, rather than by the ‘Tickling 
Trio.” The interposing ‘Song of the Fairies’ 
would prepare for laughter without pain, and. 
prevent the hurrying away of emotions and 
sentiments which refresh and exalt the mind.” 
We plead guilty to having heard some music; 
and therefore respectfully inquire, What 7s 
the ‘Tickling Trio’? Neither are we acquainted 
with ‘The Showman’s Courtship, by Artemus 
Ward. The Sol-faists poke about apparently in 
strange nooks and corners. The Rev, Mr. Cur- 
wen, who is the director of this Association, 
next testifies about stringed instruments. We 
submit the following specimen of his evidence to. 
“counsel learned in the law.” The curious ex- 
periments in acoustics of Prof. Helmholtz have 
set his wits “a-gadding.” At least, every one 
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would be glad to know what is meant by the 
passage we cite :— 

“To deprive a tone of its harmonic octave would 
be a great impoverishment, but what if, by similar 
means (by hitting in the right place), you could 
deprive it of the sharp dissonant ‘ wiry’ harmonics, 
ta? d° r’ m°, which lie so close together by the 
third octave! Then surely you would have enough 
of fullness and all the richness without the hard- 
ness. That ‘right place’ for hitting on the modes 


of the dissonant harmonics is, according to the ! 


Professor’s principles, the very same which the 
practical men have found out by accident.” 

Next testifies Mr. Bourke on ‘Figured 
Basses,—and so darkly mysterious is his evi- 
dence that we will not here attempt to get 
behind the “ seven veils.” To this succeed Mr. 
Longbottom’s paper ‘ On the Use of Writing in 
Elementary Classes,’ and “the discussion, by 
request of several influential teachers, on the 
question of Mr. Curwen’s claims as regards his 
copyright in the tonic sol-fa notation.” Where 
were the representatives of M. Emile Chévé, of 
Paris, who was to be heard of some twenty-five 
years ago, and who entered the lists of teaching 
class-singing by logarithmic notation, against 
Wilhem, who, on his side, had only adopted 
and adapted the method of Niigeli, of Zurich 
—even as Mr. Hullah adapted and adopted 
Wilhem’s method for England? Mr. Kennedy’s 

per, ‘On the Extension of Instrumental 

usic among Tonic Sol-Fa-ists, is in the right 
key of a collection such as this. Mr. Proudman 
turns up, for a third time, as an exponent of 
* Music and Morality,’ and is fierce and sancti- 
monious, and, if sincere, very absurd. Mr. 
Evans speaks to “the training of boys’ voices.” 
Seeing that boys’ voices change inevitably, it 
might be suggested, that whereas the musical 
training of boys could be made too complete, 
their vocal exercises might wait till such time 
as the settled organ for song presented itself. 
One would be glad to have the name of a single 
“marvellous boy ” who has shot up into a great 
singer— Braham being the exception that proves 
the rule. Mr. Thomas Ryder (A.C.) is dismally 
stupid in his communication on the subject of 
Psalmody, and apparently disapproves of organs; 
on both subjects rebuked by Mr. Curwen. Next 
comes the rebuker’s essay ‘On the Stops of the 
Harmonium,’ that cheap and shabby substitute 
for the glorious old organ. Stops more, or stops 
less, the ‘“ Harmonium” is only, at best, an 
economical makeshift for the great instrument, 
having generic peculiarities of tone which 
become to some ears intolerable. Mrs. A. T. 
Stapleton, another A.C., prefaces a long and 
amusing article ‘On Voice-Training by the 
Italian System,’ by declaring that “ writing 
a paper is a task for which she is totally unfit- 
ted, having had a private education!” We shall 
merely give one or two valuable paragraphs :— 

“Miss Glover—when I went on my visit of 
inquiry to Norwich, as to the comparative merits 
of the two systems (which I had Mr. Curwen’s 
full approbation for doing) —urged me to use a Sol- 
fa Harmonicon in my classes, in order to cultivate 
purity of intonation, and softness of delivery of tone. 
She used one herself, and drilled her pupils to sing 
with it two years on twelve short canons. Thus 
she formed their voices, and very musical and soft 
they certainly became. In accordance with her 
advice, I purchased one, before I left Norwich, of 
Mr. R. Warne, who manufactured Miss Glover's, 
and commenced using it as soon as I returned 
home. But both my scholars and myself soon tired 
of it; for besides the annoyance of being treated 
as a dangerous fellow-traveller in every omnibus 
that I entered, with my suspicious brown-papered- 
baby-coffin shaped parcel, the children lost all 
interest in it, and as I could not force them to sub- 
mit to such irksome drill,—like Miss Glover, who 
was almost the sole support of many of her pupils’ 
education and future hopes in life,—I should soon 


| have lost them from the class. The glasses also | 
| occasionally got broke, and we had to wait till the | 
| maker could find time and opportunity to send us | 
new ones from Norwich, so that I was obliged to | 
| give up voice-training by Sol-fa Harmonicon.” 
| The “Italian system” includes, according to | 
| Mrs. Stapleton, devices as suspicious as “ the | 
| brown-papered-baby-coffin.” Some professors 
| make their pupils practise with half-a-crown in 
‘their mouths. Mrs. Stapleton “thinks a florin, 
jor, if that is too large, a shilling, might be 
|advantageously held between the teeth when 
a looking-glass cannot be used.” Practising with 
a looking-glass in the mouth must be a “ par- 
lous” sport. We believe wedges have been used 
to give the mouth a good sit; and have even 
heard that the broad, ample smile of Pasta, 
which no one can have forgotten that ever saw 
her receive the homage of her subjects, owed 
some of its charm to mechanical appliances. 
Enough of this shilling’s worth of empirical 
conceit. We may be thought to have devoted 
more time and attention to the matter than its 
folly merits; but we have too much respect for | 
the noble art of Music, to see it debased by 
the intrusion of quackery, without now and 
then offering our “screed of doctrine.” 





MUSICAL EDUCATION. 

In lieu of commenting in detail on the evidence 
given before the Musical Education Committee of 
the Society of Arts, we present the Minute passed 
by that body on the Ist inst., which has been 
forwarded to us.— 


“1. It appears from the evidence that the | 
Royal Academies of Music of Paris, Brussels, 
and Naples furnish instances of highly-successful 
institutions, on an extensive scale, and present 
especially useful suggestions for the re-organiza- 
tion of the Royal Academy of Music. At Paris | 
above 600 out-door students, selected from all | 
parts of France, are educated; and at Naples | 
between 200 and 300 students are trained. In| 
both cases the education is gratuitous to the| 
students, the expenses being paid by the state. | 
At Brussels there are above 500 students, whose | 
expenses are defrayed partly by the state and | 
partly by the municipalities. 

“2. The Committee are of opinion that a 
National Academy for the United Kingdom, its 
colonies and dependencies, should provide for the | 
instruction of a certain number of students sup- 
ported by public funds, and a certain other num- | 
ber paying adequate fees. They consider that at | 
present about 200 students might be fixed as a | 
proper number to receive gratuitous training ; and 
that of this number 100, selected by public com- | 
petition, should be supported by public funds | 
disbursed under ministerial responsibility; the | 
remainder, if possible, by colonial, municipal, or 
other corporate funds and by private endowments 
and subscriptions. Arrangements should then be 
made to allow about 100 private students in addi- 
tion to enter and pay adequate fees for their in- 
struction; but this number ought not to be allowed 
to outgrow the number of students in training 
without very careful consideration of the respon- 
sible managers. 

“3. The Committee are of opinion that, as our 
colonies and India send many young persons to 
this country for general education, it might reason- 
ably be expected that they would be induced to 
| send persons having musical gifts for musical 
education if the training were as efficient as it 
| might be. 
| “4, So far as the Committee are enabled to 
judge from the evidence, they consider that the 
| cost of properly training 200 free students would 
| be about 15,0007. sterling a year, being at an 
average rate of 75/. a year for each student. Out 
|of this sum grants for maintenance, at varying 
rates, might be allowed to the students, in accord- 
ance with the system which is found to work so 
successfully in the Art-Training Schools at South 
Kensington. Some students might hold scholar- 








Ships without receiving any maintenance allow- 


ance; and the Committee have reason to hope 
that private individuals will come forward and 
endow scholarships.” 


The above, it will be owned, is, in every sense, 
vague enough,—a result which might have been 
arrived at without the expenditure of a twelvemonth 
in the collection of testimony. We are assured, 
however, that the recommendations embodied in 
it have the concurrence of “the Directors of the 
Royal Academy of Music.” This statement, we 
conceive, will have small allurement for the public, 
unaccompanied as it is by the slightest hint of 
reform or remedy contemplated. Some compre- 


| hensive scheme for the reconstruction of an estab- 
| lishment proved by universal testimony to have 
| been so utterly inefficient, because managed on 
| principles radically vicious, should have been pro- 


pounded, we submit, ere any attempt to raise 
money was proposed. As matters stand, there 
is no guarantee that the code of management and 
of discipline will be revised; none that the list of 
Professors will be weeded. This measure of selec- 
tion, however inevitable, must be so distasteful to 
many that, in its distastefulness, lies one among the 
many arguments in favour of complete destruction, 
as more practicable and efficient, and less offensive, 
than reconstruction. Having been the first, years 
ago, to point out the uselessness of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and to advocate the justice of Government 


| liberality as applied to Music, we strongly press on 


all who take interest in the question to observe that 


| the Committee’s recorded opinion leaves the matter 


where it was. If plan there be in the background, 
which we imagine may be the case, such should be 
stated openly, and openly canvassed, as a matter of 
first importance. It has seemed significant to many 
that Directors of the existing institution, which has 
been taken in hand with a view to its improvement, 
should have formed part of the Committee,—that 
Committeemen were allowed to testify,—and that 


| no musician was invited to join it. That an attempt 


to force a case in favour of the Royal Academy 
has been made was evident to all under examin- 
ation. It becomes yet more clear to any impartial 
reader of the Report. Observe, for instance, the 
appendical list, F, of country professors solemnly 
furnished in its defence—by a Director of the 
Academy, a Committeeman, and a witness. Only 
two out of the fifty-four enumerated hold a first- 
class position in the provincial towns they inhabit, 
as reference to the Musical Directory will suffi- 


| ciently prove! Observe, on the other hand, that 


the specification of our London orchestral-players 


| furnished to this journal (No. 1998, p. 212)—in- 


controvertible as disproof of the assertion that our 
orchestras are largely composed of pupils of the 
Royal Academy, frequently put forward in miti- 
gation of censure, and which may be pointed 
to as one of the most valuable pieces of testi- 
mony tendered on the question,—has not been 
here reprinted. It will further be seen that a 
scheme uppermost in the mind of the Committee 
has been to locate the Academy, patched or 
unpatched, at South Kensington. All these things 
denote a foregone conclusion; the attempt to 
work out which claims the most wary watching: 


| on the part of those who do not desire to see public 


money and private munificence placed at the dis- 
posal of a coterie, made up of those inexperienced 
in the special subject and of those who are naturally 
enough not disinclined, for self-importance sake, 
to perpetuate existing abuses, or, at best, to have 
recourse to feeble half-measures, which will satisfy 
no one. It is impossible to speak out too explicitly 
at the time present,—too emphatically to declare 
that the Minute above cited, as it stands, has small 
substantial weight or value. 





AsTLey’s.—This theatre opened on Saturday for 
a brief season, during which it is underlet to Miss 
Sophie Young, who has provided herself with a 
new version of Miss Braddon’s novel, under the 
title of ‘The Mysteries of Audley Court.’ The 
adapter is Mr. John Brougham, who has attempted 
from the materials to construct a regular five-act 
drama, making the heroine the central figure 
throughout. We cannot congratulate the play- 
wright on his success. The first three acts are 
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tedious. In the fourth act the mystery is partly | 
cleared up, and some interest is created. The fifth 
is languid in its movement, and the catastrophe is 
unprepared for by the development of circum- 
stances, and as a surprise is singularly deficient in 
startling effect. Miss Young had serious difficulties 
to contend with in this state of matters, and in 
the course of the action suffered seriously from the 
intractability of the business she had to transact. 
Such a part as Lady Audley is too strong, either 
for her morale or her physique; nevertheless, her 
intelligence is considerable, and her knowledge of 
the histrionic art has evidently been well cultivated. 
We believe that she is a pupil of Mr. Ryder, who 
introduced Stella Colas to the English boards, on 
whose style Miss Young has formed herself. We 
even find the foreign accent! Her action is extra- 
vagant and incessant, and it provoked criticism to 
the extent of rousing a demonstration of the pit, 
in the fourth act, which we thought would have 
ruined the play. The actress here summoned all her 
energy, and showed that she was in earnest; her 
false art gave way in the presence of danger. She 
became for a short time natural, and redeemed the 
situation,—helped, doubtless, by the fact that the 
drama at this point rises in interest. In the fifth 
act, the declaration of her madness failed to excite 
sympathy. The characters were strongly cast, butso 
drawn as to be generally unthankful; the curtain, 
nevertheless, fell to applause, and the actors were 
recalled. The scenery, which is excellent throughout, 
is by Mr. Brew; the Lime-tree Walk, in particu- 
lar, is admirably painted and set. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Tat English interest in church-music is on the 
increase there can be no doubt. Choral and paro- 
chial meetings are to be heard of on every side, in 
every shire; and among other moves in the right 
direction is the Bill which (to quote from the 
Orchestra) “‘has been brought into Parliament to 
empower the Commissioners to raise the salaries of 
the minor canons, the vicars choral, singing men, 
the singing schoolmasters, and all persons engaged 
in the performance of divine worship in Cathedrals. 
This power has been inserted in the Bill by our 
Prime Minister, who insisted that the surplus 
income derived from cathedrals should first be 
appropriated to securing adequate and proper 
income to those persons who really did the work in 
cathedral celebrations.” —Simultaneously with the 
above comes the Report of those who have the 
charge of the school of military music at Kneller 
Hall. This is satisfactory, in every point of view 
save one. By way of comment, we cannot do 
better than transcribe our contemporary’s words : 
‘Tt only remains to be hoped that the time ma 
come when the officers of the army shall be relieved 
from the tax now imposed upon them, of maintain- 
ing regimental bands at their own expense,—and 
when, as in all other states, the military music of 
the country shall be admitted as a charge on the 
national revenue, quite as legitimate as the cost of 
providing the arms and equipments of the soldier.” 

The last Ballad Concert but one at the Crystal 
Palace was attended by 15,000 persons. There 
was another this week. 


Mr. Mellon has already given a Mendelssohn 
night, a Gounod night, and one mainly devoted to 
the over-rated old music to ‘ Macbeth.’ 


Mr. Tom Hohler appeared the other evening, 
with Mdlle. Tietjens, in the garden-act of ‘ Faust.’ 
—A Madlle. Wiziak sang the part of Zerlina in the 
act of ‘ Don Giovanni’ which was given on the last 
night of Mr. Mapleson’s season. 


Among other touring parties in our provinces 
during the autumn will be one headed by Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington. 

‘*A sincere lover of music, living in the country,” 
wishes for some information concerning a company 
of Italian singers “‘who have been amazing the 
rural audiences of South Wales,” and who seem to 
him to be “fit for any stage.” The names of 
Signor Tencajuoli, Signori Gambetti, Viganotti, 
and Fiorini, are new to us. They are accompanied 
by Signor Paggi, whose instrument is the flute. 
If these artists are really of the calibre which our 





Correspondent supposes, their presence in these 
parts is a puzzle. 

The modest gentleman who goes the round of 
our musical world under the style and title of 
‘‘ Paganini redivivus,” has had a piece written for 
him to personate the sublime and eccentric Genoese 
violinist, which has been played in the west of 
England. 


Méhul’s ‘ Joseph’ is under revival at the Opéra 
Comique.—The ‘ Mignon’ of M. Ambroise Thomas 
is to be the first novelty there.—The first novelty 
to be given at the ThéAtre Lyrique is the ‘Sarda- 
napalus’ of M. Victorin de Ioncitres—an amateur, 
we believe, whose music illustrative of ‘Hamlet’ 
was performed in Paris a year or two since.— 
M. Offenbach is preparing music for a grand fairy 
spectacle to be given at the ThéAtre du Chatelet 
during the Exhibition of 1867. “There is a ques- 
tion,” says the Gazette Musicale, quoting another 
journal, “of a grand choral meeting, to which the 
singers of all nations are welcome, to be held at 
the opening of the Exhibition. Every choral society 
or body of Orphéonistes, whatever be its number, 
nature, or place of residence, may take part, and 
| sing what best pleases it. The first prize is one of 
10,000 francs.” What a task for the arbiters!— 
MM. Fournier and Wekerlin were the artist and 
author selected by the manager of the Grand 
Opéra to compose the Cantata performed there on 
the Emperor’s féte-day.—M. Devoyod, one of the 
successful pupils of the Conservatoire, has been 
engaged at the same theatre. 


The Gazette Musicale announces the discovery 
of a composition by Mozart at the age of ten years, 
produced for the installation of the Stadtholder, 
William of Orange the Fifth. It is in ten move- 
ments, and is written for harpsichord, stringed 
quartett, two hautboys, two horns, and a bassoon, 
and is described as very remarkable, the youth of 
its writer considered. 

Three hundred unpublished letters of Beethoven, 
we are told, are in the hands of Mr. Thayer, and 
will be given to the public with the Biography, 
now in the press. 

Musical festivals are to be organized in Belgium, 
after the fashion of those in England and Germany. 

M. Georges Kastner, who has published one or 
two books of some curiosity and research on sub- 
jects connected with music,—among others, ‘The 
Cries of Paris,’—has just brought out one witha 
not very comprehensible title, ‘The Paremiology 
of Music,’—a collection of the proverbs, sayings 
and allusions to which the art has given occasion. 

It is said that Herr Wagner is at work on an 
opera, the subject of which is ‘ Frederic Barba- 


Y | rossa.’—A new ‘ Lorelei’ (it is said the fifth opera 


on the legend) is in hand at Dresden. The com- 
poser is Herr Fischer, an organist. 

It is understood that Mr. Harrison intends to 
enter on a new career—as an actor. 

The Theatre in Holborn is to be opened with a 
new piece by Mr. Boucicault.—Miss Herbert will 
begin her season at St. James’s with another new 
drama from the same source.—A third, as we have 
said, will be produced at the Lyceum Theatre on 
its re-opening; in this the author and his wife 
will appear. 

Mr. Sothern, it is said, intends to play the part 
of Claude Melnotte during the round of his country 
engagements.—The original Pauline of ‘The Lady 
of Lyons,’ Miss Helen Faucit, is advertised as 
having accepted an engagement at Drury Lane. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Roman Mint of London.—At the Archzo- 
logical Institute Mr. J. F. W. De Salis read a paper 
‘On the Coins issued by the Roman Mint of 
London from a.D. 287 to a.D. 330.’ He com- 
menced with a description of the early coins of 
Carausius, which are of inferior workmanship and 
without mint-marks. These were succeeded during 
the later part of his reign and that of Allectus, by 
coins of better fabric, Coote the mint-marks of 
London and Camulodunum, copper only being 
found of the latter. The coins of Carausius and 











Allectus were struck between 287 and 296, and 
all the remaining coins with the mint-marks L, 
LN or LON belong to the reign of Constantine. 
After the restoration in 296, we have, instead of 
the copper denarius issued by the two usurpers, a 
larger coin called the follis, which gradually de- 
creases in size from, say a penny, to a farthing, 
No gold was issued in London during this period. 
but there are billon coins with the exergual mark, 
PLN, of Constantine and his sons. Having de- 
scribed the coins in issue from 296 to 333, Mr. De 
Salis remarked that the suppression of the mint of 
London was one of the many administrative changes 
which attended the transfer to the east of the 
imperial residence. It had become an establish- 
ment of little importance, not having coined any- 
thing but copper and billon since the downfall of 
Allectus. A temporary revival of this mint took 
place under Magnus Maximus, who rebelled in 
Britain in 383. There are very rare gold solidi 
with the mint-mark avcos, which are much 
more likely to belong to Londinium Augusta than 
to Augusta Trevirorum, of which we have similar 
coins of the same usurper, marked TROB and 
str. No coins with the mint-mark AVGOB 
have been found of the successors of Magnus 
Maximus, and it is probable that the mint of 
London, which he was obliged to revive after his 
successful rebellion, was again closed when he found 
himself in possession of the western empire after 
the overthrow of Gratian. 


Crabbe and Great Yarmouth.— Mr. J. G. Nall 
writes with reference to the review on his ‘ Great 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft ’:—‘‘I am charged with 
attempting to claim Crabbe as a Yarmouth worthy, 
and with suggesting that Yarmouth was ‘the 
borough ’ of the poet’s verse. In reply, permit me 
to quote the passage inculpated. ‘ He (Crabbe) was 
a frequent visitor to Yarmouth. His son relates 
that he carried there the MS. of ‘ The Borough ’ for 
completion, and for the inspection of his judicious 
friend, the Rev. Richard Turner, without whose 
counsel he decided on nothing, and adds, “ Can it 
be questioned that he trod that beach again, to 
which he had so often returned after some pleasing 
event, with somewhat more of honest satisfaction, 
on account of the distinguished success of his late 

ems?” His description of the amusements ‘of a 
bathing-place was assuredly drawn from the sands 
and quay-side of Yarmouth.’ I submit that in no 
case can the paragraph be fairly made to carry the 
construction the reviewer has placed on it.—The 
word ‘ border,’ noticed as omitted, will be found in 
my Glossary, under its usual Suffolk pronunciation 
of ‘bawda,’ with the strong senses attached which 
it is usually employed to convey in East Anglia.” 


Shakspeare Readings.—Mr. J. Nichols says of 
the passage, 
This drachm of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal,— 
and of the emendations proposed in our last number, 
‘‘Why alter it at all? The passage as it stands con- 
tains within it itsown explanation. The word ‘doth’ 
is the third person singular, present tense, of the 
verb to do, which means, according to Johnson, 
‘to make anything what it is not,’ and he gives 
Shakspeare as his authority, 

Off with the crown, and with the crown his head, 
And, whilst we breath, take time to do him dead. 
The word of is the sign of the ablative, and is used 
indifferently by Shakspeare with by. These being 
admitted, the passage is clear enough. Hamlet is 
lamenting to his friend the drunken habits of his 
countrymen, and says, ‘Their virtues else, be they 
as pure as grace, as infinite as man can undergo, 
shall in the general censure take corruption from 
this particular fault. This drachm of ill (i.e. this 
drunkenness, this fault) doth (i.e. converts, changes) 
all the noble substance, of a doubt, (é.e. by a doubt, 
by bringing its sincerity in question) to his own 
scandal,’”— On this and other passages H. D. writes, 


—1, Acti, se. 4— 
The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandle. , 
Mr. Dyce and Dr. Elze read ‘dram of evil’ for 
‘eale’; Mr. C. Knight reads ‘ill,’ as being the 
more correct quantity. Mr. Dyce reads ‘oft 
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debase,’ Dr. Elze ‘often daub, and Mr. Knight 
‘often dout’ for ‘of a doubt.’ None of these 
readings appear to me to carry out the drift of the | 
context wherein Hamlet so emphatically insists 
that one little drop of evil always corrupts the 


whole mass, that he would not, I think, wind up | 


by saying it often does so. I would, therefore, 
read as more probable 
The dram of ill 
Doth all the noble substance overdout 
To his own scandal, 


2. Act iii, se. 4— 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature 


And master the deuill, or throw him out 
With wond’rous potency. 


For ‘master the deuill’ three proposed readings | 


are mentioned, viz., either master the devil, either 
curb the devil, and either usher the devil. W. hy 
import the ‘ either’?—why not read 

To master the Devil and throw him out. 
First overcome the Devil, being enabled to do so 


by exercising a given tone of thought and feeling, | 
and then.cast him.out. ‘‘ Ofhabits, Devil” (instead | 


of evil) should stand to preserve the contrast in 
the text 
Of habits, Devil—is Angel yet in this, 


3. Act iv, sc. 5—‘They aim at it’ is surely the | 


correct reading ; to ‘gape at it,’ as proposed, would 
entirely change the sense. To ‘aim’ at Ophelia’s 
meaning is to try to find it out, to hit it, instead 
of to listlessly ‘gape’ at her. 
the matter further, I wish to protest against altera- 
tions of, and additions to, a text without something 
like a certainty that they are restorations. 


Sales of MSS. and Coins.—The collection of manu- 


scripts formed by the late Rev. Dr. Wellesley, of | 


New Inn Hall, Oxford, has been sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. 
interest, we notice the following: Album Amicorum 
Jacobi Lauri, enriched with miniatures and coats 
of arms, 7/. 7s.—ANestree, Calendarium Oxoniense, 


5l.—Brunozzi, Arme Pistolesi, 87. 8s.—Cascia dela | 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA: its Progress 


Marcha, Incomencia Lordene della Vita Christi- 
ana, 39/.—Oeremonies de l’Eglise Romaine, sec. 
xv1., 6/. 10s. — Vanderdort’s Catalogue of the 
Collection of Pictures, Medals, &c., of King 
Charles the First, removed from St. James’s to 
Whitehall, a fair copy made for the King’s own 
use, 20/.—Cronica di Venezia, with shields of arms, 


102. 10s.—Docti de Daulis, dell’ Edificatione di | 


Patalomia al Monte Rosso, 12/.— Commission 
from Andrea Griti, Doge of Venice, 4/.—Another 
from Francesco Donato, 3/. 15s.—Federici, Scrut- 
tinio della Nobilita Ligustica, 
Knights of the Garter, 5/. 2s. 6d.—A volume of 
Heraldic Papers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, 8/, 8s.—Arms of the Gentry of Here- 
fordshire, 41. 4s.—Arms of [Italian Families, 
291. 2s. 6d.—A Curious Collection of Novelle, 
101. 10s.—Ordimary of Crests, 51. 73s. 6d.— 
Armorial Bearings of the Colleges of Oxford, 67. 
10s.—Segaloni, Priorista Fiore mtino, 29/. ite 
Alphabet of Arms of the Gentry of Salop, 77. 7s. 
—The Libro d’ Oro of the Sanuto Family, 14/.— 
Account of the principal Venetian Families in 


1631, 5l.—Arms of the Nobility and Gentry of | 


Wales, 7/. 2s. 6d.—A Wappen-Buch, with Coats 
of Arms, emblazoned, 41. 15s.—Sketch-Books by 
J. Malchair, of Oxford, 27/. 10s.—The Cabinet of 
Coins of the late Mr. Gott, of Leeds, has recently 
been sold by the same auctioneers, from which we 
extract the following: Half Noble of Richard the 
Second, 6/. 68.—Angel of Richard the Third, 
71. 15s.—Sovereign of Henry the Seventh, 39/.— 
Another specimen, slightly differing, 15/.—Seve- 
reign of Henry the Eighth, 15/. —Sov ereign of 
Edward the Sixth, of his sixth year, 121. —Angelet 
of Mary, 111. 5s.—Sovereign of the same, 82. 2s. 6d. 
—Sovereign of Elizabeth, 51. 103.—Thirty-shilling 
Piece of James the First, 7/.—Sovereign of Charles 
the First, 7/. 10s.—Treble Unite of the same, 
71. 23. 6d. "Broad of Cromwell, 6/.—Half Broad | 
of the same, 12/. 5s.—Penny of Ecgfrith, King of | 
Northumberland, 23/.—The Oxford Pound Piece 
of Charles the First, 197. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. J.—R. 8.—D.—H. 0.—J. C. 
—A. S.—A. Z.—received. 
*‘ Dramatic Studies’ is by Mrs. and not Miss Webster. 


Without pursuing | 


Among others of | 


7l.—Arms of the | 





SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—_—o>_ 


AFTER the WAR. A Southern Tour, 


| extending from May, 1865, to May, 1866. By WHITL: AW 
| RELD, Librarian to the House of Representatives. Post 8vo. 
| Illustrated. [Next week. 


on the BORDER. Comprising Descriptions of the Indis _ 
| Nomads of the Plains ; Explorations of New Territory; A Tri 
across the Rocky Mountains in the Winter; Descriptions ot 
the Habits of different Animals found in the West, and the 
Methods of Hunting them; with Incidents in aon a of Dif- 
ferent oe Men, &c. By Colonel R. B. MARCY, U.S.A., 
Author of ‘The Prairie Traveller.’ With Benet ‘Tllustra- 
tions. 8vo. price 12s, (This day. 


‘FAMILIAR WORDS : an Index Ver- | 


borum, or Quotation Handbook. Affording an immediate 


Reference to Phrases and Sentences that have become em- | 


bedded in the English Language. Crown 8vo. printed in 
Elzevir on_toned paper, handsomely bound. Second and 
ee Edition, greatly improved, with Copious Index, 
price 


| The PRISON LIFE of JEFFERSON 


DAVIS; embracing Details and Incidents in his Captivity, 
together with Conversations on Topics of great Public Interest. 
By JOHN J. CRAVEN, M.D., Physician of the Prisoner 
during his Confinement. 11 vol. post 8vo. price 88. 


The PROFITS of PANICS: and 
other Revelations ofa City Man. A New Book for the Million. 
By ~~ Author of ‘Bubbles of Finance.’ In popular form, 
price 


A HISTORY of SAVINGS’ BANKS; 


with an Account of the Origin and Progress of the Gov. eauaineeit 
Financial Measures a roar office Banks, Annuities, and Life 
Insurance, By WILLIAM LEWILNS, ‘Author of “Her Ma- 
jesty’s Mails.’ Svo. 16s. 


The LIFE i CORRESPONDENCE 
of BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, M.D. LL. Rs late Peeteenoe of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and ‘Geology in Yale Co 8.2 
Cc hiefly from hisown MSS. and Diary. By GEORGE F SHER. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, price 248. 


The LIFE of the late Dr. MOUN- 


TAIN, Bishop of Quebec. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


and Prospects. By A. FOSTER, Esq., late Member of the 
saeeave Counei of Adelaide. Demy yo. with Map, cloth, 


TRAVELLING in SPAIN in the 


PRESENT DAY; being an Account of the Journey of a Party 
of Ladies —_ Gentlemen who lately Visited its Principal 
Cities. —— NRY BLACKBURN. With numerous Illus- 
trations, from P hotographs and Drawings from Life, by John 
Phillip, R.A., E. Lundgren, Walter Severn, and the Rathor. 
Also, an Ap endix of Routes, Fares, &c., the Expenses of the 
Journey, and a New Map of Spain. Price 1és. 


A THOUSAND MILES in the ROB 
ROY ance on the DANUBE, MOSELLE, RHINE, 
MARNE, pa TN MES, MAINE, SEINE 
3of CONS oe 
&c. By J. MACGREGOR, Trin. Coll., gp tte Rag Barrister- 
at-Law. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. with a Map, 
price 5s. [Sixth Thousand now ready. 


LETTERS on ENGLAND. By Louis 


BLANC. Translated under the Author’s Revision. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. price 16s. 








NEW NOVELS. Now ready. 
The JOURNAL ofa WAITING GENTLE- 


WOMAN. Edited by BEATRICE A. JOURDAN. Post 8vo. 
price 8s. [This day. 


TOILERS of the SEA. By Victor Hugo. 


Third Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24 

* A fisherman encounters all the fury, and caprice, and treachery 
of outer nature in order to win a woman whom, on his return, he 
finds to have unconsciously, but irrevocably, lost her heart to an- 
other. But this plainest of stories is worked into genuine tragedy 
by an exercise of poetic power which, at least in some aie of 
its display, has very rarely been surpassed in literatur 

Saturday Review. 

**As an idyl of homely love and simple heroism, we know 
nothing save parts of ‘ Enoch Arden’ that can compare with the 
touching sweetness of the closing scenes of the boo’ 

” Atheneum. 

** It is impossible for us not % feel chained to the book by the 
spell and sway ofa master hand. The fight of man with sea and 
storm is rendered as it never has been rendered before, and pro- 
bably will never be rendered again, by human pen.”—Spectator. 


The STORY of of KENNETT. By Bayard 
A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE, By Mrs. 


DUFFUS HARDY. 2 vols. 16s. 


MATTINS and MUTTON’S. By Cuthbert 


| EDE. 2 vols. 1 


The WHITE FAVOUR. By Henry Holl. 


London : SAMPSON : LOW, SON ' — 
| Milton House, Ludgate-h 


THIRTY YEARS of ARMY LIFE 


NEW WORKS for AUGUST. 


——_}—— 


‘The REGENCY of ANNE of AUS. 


TRIA, Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV. From 

Published and Unpublished Sources. With Portrait By 

Miss FREER. 2 vols. (Ready. 
Also, just published, by the same Author, 


|The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of AUSTRIA. 2 vols, 
with Portrait. 


The RACE for WEALTH. By Mrs. 
J.H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘ George Geith,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
Reprinted from Once a Week. [This day. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE,’ &c. 


‘ELSTER’S FOLLY. By Mrs. Henry 


WOOD, Author of ‘ St. Martin’s Eve.’ In 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


‘DOCTOR BRADY: a Novel. By 


W. H. RUSSELL. In3 vols. (Shortly. 


The SECOND Mrs. TILLOTSON, by 


PERCY FITZGERALD, is ready this day at ever, Libr: ae in 
the Kingdom, in 3 vols. Lt This day. 


Reprinted from All the Year Round. 


The THREE LOUISAS: a Novel. 


By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. In3 vols. [Friday nezt. 


FROM CALCUTTA to the SNOWY 


RANGE. With numerous Coloured Illustrations, in 1 vol. 
By an OLD INDIAN. [Ready this day. 


KISSING the ROD: a Novel. By 


EDMUND YATES, Author of ‘Broken to Harness,’ Xe. 
3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The MAN of MARK: a Novel. Tn 


3 vols, By the Author of ‘Richard Langdon.’ 
[Ready this « 


The CO-HEIRESS. By the siti 


of ‘ Charley Nugent,’ ‘ St. Aubyns of St. Aubyn.’ 3 _ a 
Shortly. 


| 


NEW WORK —_ = FOR STUDENTS AND 
JHOOLS. 
A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By JAMES HANNAY. In1 vol. : 
(Ready this day. 
Also, just published, uniform with the above, 
MODERN CHARACTERISTICS: a Series of Essay: from 
the Saturday Review. 


SUNNYSIDE PAPERS. By Andrew Halliday, Author 
of * Everyday Papers.’ 


The EASTERN HUNTERS. With 


numerous Illustrations. By CAPTAIN JAMES NEWALL. 
1 vol. 8yo. (Ready this day. 


BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of 


SOME CELEBRATED PEOPLE. By ALPHONSE DE 
LAMARTINE. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


Cheap Editions of Popular Works. 
HALF-A-MILLION of MONEY. By 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Barbara’s History,” &c. 
63. (Ready this day. 


Also, just published, uniform with the above— 


MAXWELL DREWITT. By the Author of * George Geith.’ 6s. 


MISS FORRESTER. By the Author of ‘The Morals of May- 
fair,’ ‘ Archie Lovel,’ &c. 68. 


RUNNING the GAUNTLET. By EDMUND YATES, Axthor 
of * Kissing the Rod,’ ‘ Broken to Harness,’ &c. 68. 


aes oy ARKELL. By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of 
t Lynne,’ &c. 63. 


EV. eo DAY PAPERS. By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 5s. 
GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of ‘Maxwell Drewitt.’ 6s. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author of ‘City and Suburb.” 68. 
The WORLD in the CHURCH. Author of ‘ George Geith.’ 68. 
TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &. 63. 
DENIS DONNE. By the Author of ‘Theo Leigh.’ 6s. 
MAURICE DERING. Bythe Author of ‘Guy Livingstone.’ 68- 
BORDER and BASTILLE. Author of ‘Maurice Dering.’ 68. 
SWORD and GOWN. By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 68. 
SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
SALA. 6s. 





London: Trnstey Broruers, 18, Catherine-street, 
Strand 
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EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


LONDON. 


REPORT of the Directors for the Year ending 30th June, 1866, read at the Annual General Meeting, 
10th August, 1866. 


: CHARLES CHATFIELD, Esq., in the Chair. 


The Directors have the satisfaction of reporting to the Proprietors that, in pursuance of the resolutions unanimously passed at the Special General Meeting held in April 
last, the amalgamation of the National Mercantile Assurance Society with the Eagle has been carried into effect, and two of the Directors of that Society—Mr. Wilcoxon (heretofore 
the Chairman) and Mr. William Frederick De La Rue—now occupy seats at the Eagle Board. 

The following account exhibits the increased income and outgoing of the year arising from the junction, which, it may be remembered, takes effect retrospectively, and the 
Balance Sheet shows the Assets as they existed on the 30th of June last, augmented by those just transferred. 


By the Surplus Fund Account it will be seen that the total income from premiums and interest is 483,376U. 0s. 11d., and the total outgoing, 414,790/. 13). 6d. 


68,5851. 7s. 5d., and the Surplus Fund contributed by the amalgamated society, viz., 151,5451. 8s. 6d., increase the Surplus Fund of the Company to 899,095/. 8s. 
The premiums on new assurances are considerably less than those of the foregoing year; but, at the same time, a much smaller portion of them has been devoted 


to re-assurance. 


The difference, 


The change in the financial position of the Company precludes an exact comparison with former years. The expenses of management of the Eagle for the year are almost 


identical in amount with those of the last. 


The expenses of the National Mercantile Society will, of course, henceforth cease. 


Deducting the several items payable on demand, or at an early maturity, the realized Assets, as set forth in the Balance Sheet, amount to 2,559,1351. 4s. 8d. Of this sum 
178,3401. belongs exclusively to the Proprietors, 1,481,6991. 16s. 8d.¢ exclusively to the Policy Holders, and 899,095/. 8s. partly to the one and partly to the other. 


subject, of course, to exact adjustment at each quinquennial investigation. 


The last two items 


It remains only for the Directors to mention that, since the last Annual Meeting, the Company has lost, by the decease of Sir William Gore Ouseley, and by the retirement 
of Mr. Gould, the services of two of the members of the Board. Both gentlemen were much respected, and it is with great regret that the Directors have to make this 





























announcement. 
t 5,830,163. 148. 4d., less 4,398,4631. 17s. Sd. 
SURPLUS FUND ACCOUNT. 
INCOME OF THE YEAR. CHARGE OF THE YEAR. 
Dr. Cr. 
Balance of Account, June 30, 1865 oe -- °£678,964 12 1 Dividend to Proprietors ss rel ae ind £9,420 17 6 
Ditto National Mercantile Society .. ° -. 151,545 8 Claims on decease of Lives Assured, &e. £265,399 3 6 
‘ , ——— £830,510 0 7 Additions to those under Participating Policies 22,574 13 7 
Premiums on New Assurances oe eo £21,553 18 10 Policies surrendered é Pies 23,289 5 6& 
Ditto Old ditto os se 354,800 3 7 Re-assurances, New oe oe we ae 6,951 16 5 
wens | Ditto Old .. oe ee oe 55,344 12 1 
376,354 2 5 | cneneeeneeIReRRSNEES 
Interest from Investments 107,021 18 6 } 373,559 11 9 
Commission .. ee oe oe eo 10,405 0 10 
Total Income 483,376 0 11 Medical Fees 33 ve ao oe 892 14 4 
Income-tax.. . o- 2,017 17 3 
| Expenses of Management oe o< ee 12,482 10 8 
Ditto National Mercantile Society oo oe soe it «6S 
alee 405,369 16 0 
| Total Charge .. oe oe oo 414,790 13. 6 
| Balance of Account, 30th June, ‘Te66, as below ee 899,095 8 0 
£1,313,886 1 6 £1,313,886 1 6 


Examined and approved, 


THOMAS ALLEN, } Auditors. 


HENRY ROSE, 





BALANCE SHEET. 








LIABILITIES. 
Dr. 

Interest due to Proprietors £6,086 
Claims on decease of Lives Assured and additions s thereto unpaid 60,748 
Cash Bonus due to Policyholders 538 
aay Accounts sa éé 69,624 
Value of Sums Assured ee ee ee 5,830,163 

Proprietors’ Fund oe os Pre -- £178,340 0 0 

Surplus Fund, as above ee oe oe 899,095 8 0 
— 1,077,435 
£7,114,596 





Examined and approved, e 





The DIRECTION of the COMPANY is now constituted as follows :— 


GEORGE RUSSELL, Esq., Chairman. 
Col. CHARLES WETHERALL, K.C.T., Deputy-Chairman, 


CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq. | 
THOMAS BODDINGTON, Esq. | 
CHARLES CHATFIELD, Esq. | 
WILLIAM FREDERICK DE LA RUE, Esq. | 
Sir J. BULLER EAST, Bart., D.C.L. 
ROBERT A. GRAY, Esq. 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, M.D. 
CHARLES THOMAS HOLCOMBE, Esq. 
RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, Esq. 
JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq. 

JAMES MURRAY, Esq. 

RALPH CHARLES PRICE, Esq. 


PHILIP ROSE, Esq. 


ROBERT WILCOXON, Esq- 


THOMAS ALLEN, 
HENRY ROSE, 


Right Hon. SIR JOHN YOUN 


ASSETS. 
Cr. 

Amount invested in fixed Mortgages xe - £1,317,142 13° 2 
” ” decreasing Mortgages oe os ee 182,849 8 10 

9 99 Reversions .. oo os oo oe 477,590 15 11 

- 99 Funded Securities iin a 334,424 2 5& 
Temporary Securities .. ve oe oe 50,124 il 6 

Current Interest on the above investments es i a 31,783 17 10 
Cash and Bills oo - Pra 17,744 10 2 
Advanced on Security of the Company’ 's Policies ‘ ° 165,567 7 9 
Agents’ Balances .. ee . oe oe oo ee 34,231 6 5 
Sundry Accounts oe oe ee oe e oe 60,500 5 8 
Value of Premiums oe oe ae 4,398,463 17 8 
Value of Re-assurances ee oe oe 44,173 14 8 








£7,114,595 12 0 
} Auditors. 


THOMAS GODFREY SAMBROOKE, Esq. 
Capt. LOUIS SYMONDS TINDAL, R.N. 


G, Bart. 
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SIR RODERICK MURCHISON’S GEOLOGICAL MAP, 
from the Useful Knowledge Society's Series. 


A GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and 

WALES. By Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, D.C.L. 
Seale, 28 miles to the inch; size, 18 by 14 inches; beautifully 
coloured to show the various formations, on sheet, 5s.; mounted 
on canvas, in case, 7s.; on roller, varnished, 88. 6d. 


London: E. Stanford, 6, Charing rane S.W. 





Lately published, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
PINACES ; being a Handbook of the Firs 
and Pines. By SENILIS. 
“There is much that is useful and interesting in this wae 
eu, 








“We can ientiously d this volume.” 
North British Agr iculturist. 
** This is a practical work, well oil ably written. 
Bell's Life in London. 
er Ew = N treatise, handled in a thoroughly scientific 
manner. 

“his is a book of national importance, and is sure to become 
a standard work of reference on Pinacese.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
“This is really a valuable book, not only useful and instructive, 

but readable also.”—Court Circular. 


London: Hatchard & Co. 187, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
TUDIES IN EUROPEAN POLITICS. 

By MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, 

Member for the Elgin District of Burghs. 


SPAIN, AUSTRIA, THE GERMANIC DIET, 
RUSSIA, PRUSSIA, HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM. 


** We have no hesitation in saying that there is no work in the 
English language which has anything like the same value to per- 
sons who wish to understand the recent history and present posi- 
tion of the cranes described in it.”—Saturday Review. 

burgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 
jag Hamilton, Adams & Co. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. with Illustrations 
by K. J. F. 


A LWAYS IN THE WAY: A Little Story. 
me THOMAS JEANS, 
Author of ‘ The Tommiebeg Shootings.’ 
Edinburgh : Edmonston Douglas. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 83. 6d. 


ESTFIELD : a View of Home Life during 
the American War. 
dinburgh : Edmonston & lait ag 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


Now ready, | in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


PAmTY DISHES: Receipts collected by 
LADY 2 o oreneon ie ST. CLAIR. 
burgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 
‘Ses Hamilton, Adams & Co, 





Lately published, 
HE Rev. Dr. PINNOCK’S COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL ANALYSES, with Examination Questions, &c. 
SCRIPTU RE HISTORY (Old Test.). Thirteenth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Tenth Edition. 4s. 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Sixth Edition. 33. 6d. 
The REFORMATION. Fifth Edition. 4s. 6d. 


= OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY; or, Scripture Facts. 
urth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


HE Rev. W. GORLE’S ANALYSES, with 
Examination Questions, &c. 
BUTLER’S ANALOGY. Second Edition. 3s. 
PEARSON on the CREED. Third Edition. 4s. 
HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY, Book V. 42. 


HE CREED and the CHURCH: a Hand- 

book of Theology; being a Synopsis of Pearson on the Creed, 

and of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Book V., with Brief Papers 

on Heresies and Schisms—The Life and Epistles of St. Paul— 

History of the Book of Common Prayer—The purty -nine 

icles, &c., for the Use of Theological Students. By the Rey. 
EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 


OMPENDIUM THEOLOGICUM; or, 
Manual for Students in Theology, containing a Concise 
History of the Primitive and Medieval Chureh—The Reformation 
—The Church of England—The English Liturgy and the Thirty- 
nine Articles, with Scripture Proofs and Expla omein. together 
with Examination Questions. By the Rev. 0. ADOLPE US. 
Third Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 6d. 
Cambridge: J. Hall & — ° Whittaker & Co. ; Simp- 
& Marshall ; and Bell & [ 





Just pu published, post evo. cloth, Be. 
OUT and RHEUMATISM in RELATION 
to DISEASE of the HEART. 
By A. W. BARCLAY, M.D. F.R.C.P., 
Physician to St. George’s Hospital. 
John Churehill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





In Use at Eton, ‘Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, 
Christ's Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of 
London School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh 
Academy, &c. 


DPELILLE SNEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The nna Own French Book. 2s,—Key to 


the same, 2s. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d. —Key to the same, 3s. 
Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 
Modiles de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 
A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





PROF. STEPHENS’S GREAT WORK ON RUNIC 
MONUMENTS. 
Now ready, Part I. folio, pp. 362, with 150 Engravings, price 22. 10s. 
HE OLD NORTHERN RUNIC MONU- 
MENTS of SCANDINAVIA and ENGLAND. Now First 
pew Cody Deciphered. By Professor GEORGE STEPHENS, 


openhag .8.A. &c. The Second and Concluding Part will 
be published i in the Spring. 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


Lately published, crown 8vo. limp cloth, price 1s. 


HE FIRST BOOK of the ILIAD of 

HOMER rendered in the HEROIC 

commen ered in the COUPLET. By 
“*Omega sticks pretty close to the text, and t 

smoothness, elegance, amd decided taste.”—Atlas. eueomentiecn 


“Omega has succeeded. In some places ‘there are evin: \. 
siderable care and aptitude for closeness of translation. pre 
Court ¢ Cireular, 


London: Hatchard & Co. 187, Piccadilly. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


THE ENGLISH 


AND THEIR ORIGIN: 


A Prologue to Authentic English History. 


By LUKE OWEN PIKE, M.A., 
Of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


“A service to E: nglish history for which all Englishmen 
should be grateful.” London Review. 


‘‘ His own most original argument—for the reference to 
emotions as race-marks is too often omitted.” Spectator. 
**Tt must be admitted that our author has offered a fresh 
and valuable contribution to a very difficult subject, and 
that he has made out a strong case for the non-Teutonic 
origin of the English.” Reader. 
‘«Mr. Pike has written a book of no small ingenuity and 
research....../ As Mr. Pike puts it, it sounds very like gib- 
berish...... The book is a clever one.” 
Saturday Review. 





“Mr. Pike’s work is one of great originality, and the 
manner in which the historical and philological evidence is 
made to bear upon that deduced from the physical charac- 
teristics of Englishmen exhibits both learning and inge- 


nuity.” Notes and Queries. 
“The book is interesting, and will well repay perusal.” 
Court Journal. 


“Though lively and charming i in style, is ——— — 
its truly scientific method.” 

“ Mr. Pike goes farther than any other writer in vr 
up those claims which are now winning attention for more 
consideration of the Celtic element,” Examiner. 


London: LonemMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Jetzt vollstiindig und durch alle Buchhandlungen zu beziehen : 


ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG. 
WOCHENTLICHE NACHRICHTEN 


liber alle 


Zustiinde, Ereignisse und Persénlichkeiten der Gegenwart, iiber Tagesgeschichte, dffentliches und 
gesellschaftliches Leben, Wissenschaft und Kunst, Musik, Theater und Mode. 


46. Band: JANUAR—JUNTI 1866. 
Mit Fiinfhundert in den Text gedruckten Originalabbildungen. 
Preis in eleg. Umschlag 4 Thlr. 


* 


,* Abonnements auf den 47. Band (Juli—December 1866, jeden Sonnabend eine auf die Tages-, insbesondere auf 


die deutschen Kriegsereignisse beztigliche reich illustrirte Nummer von 16 dreispaltigen Folioseiten) werden mit ...... 
pro Quartal in allen Buch- und Kunsthandlungen, sowie in allen Postiimtern und Zeitungsexpeditionen angenommen, in 


London, bei H. Benper, 8, Little Newport-street, Leicester-square, W.C.; D. Nort, 270, Strand. 
Leipzig, Expedition der Illustrirten Zeitung. 





This day, 560 pages, and 100 Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


NOTICE.—The HISTORY of SIGN-BOARDS, 


from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters, by JACOB LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN 
HOTTEN, may be obtained at all Booksellers’. 


Recommendations of the Press. 
**A curious book for the world of curious readers. A valuable addition to our antiquarian and gossipping litera- 


ture.”—Athenceum. 


‘* This book has not appeared a day too soon. Those who love old stories, old prints, old broadsides, and old adver- 


tisements, will revel to their hearts’ content in this volume.” 


—Reader. 


‘* A book which will delight all who like to study the by-ways of thought and literature.”—Spectutor. 
‘« A subject which has scarcely been touched on before, and a volume abounding in oddity, in information; and in 


entertainment.”—London Review. 


London: JoHN CaMpEN Horten, 74 and 75, Piccadilly. 





NEW BOOKS AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


P®PPP PPPs? 


Many Copies of all ie Best Books of the Season are in circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are 
made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all the best Forthcoming 


Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 
BOOK CLUBS AND LIBRARIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside, 
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For the New Novel, 
BROUCHT TO LICHT, 
See ‘Chambers’s Journal.’ 





A LONDON NEWSPAPER FOR RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


An Evening Newspaper and Review. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 


wee 





nnn 








Apart from its sale as a London Evening Newspaper, the PaLt Matt Gazerre has a Large Circu- 
lation in the Country. It is found peculiarly acceptable to Residents in the Provinces who are desirous 
of receiving early every morning a Journal which contains the Latest News of the previous day, and 
which comprises, in addition to the ordinary contents of a Daily Newspaper, a large number of Original 
Articles of various character. 

The First Edition of the PALL MALL GazerTTeE is published at 3 P.m., and a Second Edition is published in time 
for despatch to the Country by post. 


For the convenience of persons residing in the Country subscriptions will be received by the Publisher ; and a single 
copy will be sent to any place out of London on receipt of three postage-stamps. 





TERMS (INCLUSIVE OF PosTAGE). a2 «2 &@ 
Quarterly .. on oe i be sie 0 19 6 
Half-Yearly .. oo oe oe oe 1 ® 8 
Yearly .. re ae a. ba 3 18 0 
Office: 14, Salisbury-street, Strand, W.C. 
Now ready, 
FRITH’S SPLENDID CABINET PICTURES 
OF 


GREAT BRITAIN, SWITZERLAND, NORTH ITALY, &c. 
Photographed by the best Artists of the day. 
Choice of 500 Subjects! 


Real Morocco Portfolio and Fifty Pictures for 5 Guineas. 
To Purchasers of not less than 50 Pictures, a large number will be forwarded for selection. 
Lists of Subjects sent gratis on application. 
A Specimen Picture forwarded post free on receipt of 30 stamps, 


F. Frits, Brightlands, Reigate, Surrey. 





MISS BRADDON’S FIRST NOVEL. 


This day, at all Libraries, in 1 vol. price 6s., thoroughly revised and in parts re-written, with + = and Vignette 
Title-page, worked in Tint on toned paper, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, lettered, THE 


TRAIL OF THE SERPENT 


“ Poor race of Men!” said the pitying Spirit, 
** Dearly ye pay for your primal Fall,— 
Some flow’rets of Eden ye still inherit, 
But the TRAIL OF THE SERPENT is over them all !""—Moore. 





CHEAP EDITION OF ‘JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY.’ 


In a few days, price 2s, complete, uniform with the Cheap Edition of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ ‘ Aurora Floyd,’ 
* Eleanor’s Victory,’ and ‘ Henry Dunbar,’ 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY 


Opinion of The Times on ‘JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY.’ 


*€ Miss Braddon writes frankly for amusement; and in each succeeding novel she rises above herself. ‘Lady Audley’ 8 
Secret’ was good, ‘ Aurora Floyd’ better, ‘ Eleanor’s Victory’ still better, and now ‘John Marchmont’s Legacy’ may be 
pronounced the best of all.” —Sce the Times, Jan, 2, 1864, 





LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
Just ready, with Frontispieces and Vignette Title-pages, cloth gilt, price 6s. each, 


SIR JASPER’ TENANT 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. HENRY DUNBAR. 

AURORA FLOYD. THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 

ELEANOR’S VICTORY. JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 

ONLY A CLOD. THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 
N.B.—Miss Braddon’s other Works will appear in due succession. 


London: Warp, Lock & TytER, Publishers, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, crown 8yo. 6s. 


THE HOME LIFE 


IN THE 


LIGHT OF ITS DIVINE IDEA. 


BY THE 


Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 


Avrtuor or ‘Tue Sovt’s Exopus anp Pitcriace,” &. 
——_—~.> 


SPECTATOR. 

“This is a remarkable volume. A volume of sermons, it is 
true, but such that are almost models of what sermons should 
be, and of what, if they were, men would go to hear them as 
readily as to the gallery of the House of Commons on the night of 
a great debate..... Breathing the purest spirituality, they are also 
full of practical wisdom. .... ‘The restraint that is learnt in free- 
dom,’ the author writes, ‘is the only restraint that has any living 
force in it.” He works out this idea through all the relations of 
home and social life, and all who find a difficulty in ‘ making the 
best of both worlds’ will find help and comfort in his book.” 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“*The book abounds in many precious passages, wise discern- 
ments, loving sy thies, and felicit ls, which wilk 
appeal very powerfully and touchingly to both parents and chil- 
dren.” 





GLOBE. 

“The singular absence of theological phraseology, the illustra- 
tions drawn from the life of the day, the appreciation of modern 
culture, the subordination of our purely English ideas about 
wealth and success to the higher laws, are features which make 
these sermons singularly valuable.” 


NONCONFORMIST. 

“No analysis of ours could avail to give any just idea of the 
maturity of thought, tenderness of feeling, and beauty of illus- 
tration which ch terize the di entitled respectively 
‘Education,’ ‘The Nurture of the Lord,’ ‘ Recreation,’ and 
* Getting out into the World.’......There is a ripe beauty about 
the greater part of this volume which reminds us of Richter’s 
* Levana.’” 








SMITH, ELDER & CO. 65, Cornhill. 
Now rea ready, demy Bo. sewed, } price 28. 
DOPTION VERSUS ANNEXATION. 
By VISHWANATH NARAYAN MAUDLIK, 
Pleader in H.M. High Court, Bombay. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





HISTORY OF CORNWALL. 
Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 1s. 


NEW and COMPLETE PAROCHIAL 
HISTORY of the COUNTY of CORNWALL, cupgiies 
om the best Authorities, and Corrected and Im akg Bi 
ctual Survey. llustrated. To be completed in about 
Monthly P; 
London: John Camden Hotten, Piccadilly. 
Truro: William Lake, Boscawen-street. 





NEWSPAPER FOR THE GARDENING AND FARMING 
INTEREST. 


Registered for Transmission Abroad. 


Published every Saturday, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 
Each Yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-page and Index, 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 
A WEEKLY RECORD OF RURAL ECONOMY AND 








GENERAL NE 
Table of — for Saturday, August 11th. 
A erieulitaral statisti Medicine, new Fungus, by 
zaleas, pruning and i training | MIB 
Bees, brood of in supers | Moles 
— sugar | Mulberries, London, by W. 
rryhill | Big peg 
4 noticed 1, Kerosene 
rs Teme by John R. | Oil's insects 
Jack: | Orchard Lag culture, by T. R. 
ictus “OD untia | Oxalis Bowei, by C. Darwin 
ceolarias, storing bey a flowers, cross- 
Calendar, nextoats ural Zz, by C rwin 


Cattle plagu ean and fa SR setting 

Centaurea ey gymnocarpa, by J: an! Pelargomiums, Mrs. Pollock, by 
Edlington 

= Byzantinum | Ae a eeeeay me classification of 
Corn, harvesting Pol a. meen 

Correa Latrobeana | Rain 


Crop returns 

Gpess revoluta, by James Barnes | 
Farm memoranda | Ra 

Flower-show, working men’s Roses of 1 

Flower-show menage, hints to | Rose * Foy rt srie-Comte-Robert 
Fungus medicine, ni Snowdrops on lawns 

Grapes, Mr. Kay’s, “by. John Ed- | pootety. Royal oy es eee 


Rapheane ronudatus, by James 
Stewart 








Harvest Statistics, agricultu’ 
nsects, oil cure for Strawberry, he Lady, by Henry 
resine e — | Las yy 
wns, Snowdrops on | Turnip 
Lyeopodiam comnplanatins | Verbena Sficinalis 
Manges Togs Egypt, by James | BL cen new bedding 


Verbenas, storing 
wn ‘diseased \ W istaria, second | flowering of 
To be obtained of all News-agents ; or direct from the Office, 41, 
Wellington-street, Covent- en, London, W.C. 
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LOCKWOOD & -CO.’S 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


DR. DE FIVAS’ WORKS FOR COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, 
AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 


*.* The attention of Schoolmasters and Heads of Colleges 
is respectfully requested to the following highly-popular 
Series of French Class-Books. A Detailed Prospectus on 


application. 
DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR of 


FRENCH GRAMMARS; comprising the substance of all 
the most approved French Grammars extant, but more espe- 
cially of the standard work * La Grammaire des Grammaires,’ 
pe monger by the French a and the University of 
P. numerous Exercises and Bzsmeiee illustrative 
of avexy Thule By Dr. V. DE FIV AS, M.A. F.E. 
of the ————— Society of Paris, &c. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. handsomely bound. 
“At once the simplest and most complete Grammar of the 
language. To the pupil the effect is almost as if he looked 
into a map, so well desined is is Rog course of study as explained by 
M. de Fivas.”—Literary Gaze 
*,* A KEY to the > il price 33. 6d. bound. 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to MO- 


DERN FRENCH CONVERSATION. Fifteenth Edition. 
18mo. 28. 6d. strongly half bound. 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRI- 

VAINS FRANC AIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. Ouvrage 

Classique, a l’usage des —— ta et des Institutions. Eleventh 
Edition. 12mo. 33. 6d. b 


Twenty-seven | The HISTORICAL FINGER-POST: 


; LIST OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


EVENTS to be REMEMBERED in 


ratives extracted from the Pages o 

or Modern ‘Historians, By CHARLES SELEY. Twenty. 

sixth Edition (brought down to the Marriage of the Prince of 
fales). 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. | 


*,* An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the above, on fine 
paper (suitable for Prize or Gift-Book), 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


TOMKINS’S POETRY.—POETRY for 


SCHOOLS and FAMILIES; or, the Beauties of English 
Poetry. Selected for the Use of Youth By E. TOMKINS. 
Twenty-second Edition, with considerable Additions. With 
fine Steel Frontispiece. Feap. 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. gilt edges. | 





a Handy-Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, 
Allusions, &¢., in connexion with Universal History. By 
EDWARD SHELTON, Assistant-Editor of * The Dietionary 
of Daily Wants,’ one of the Contributors to ‘The Reason 
Why’ Series, &c. — and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 
Syo. pp. 384, 28. ede 


“A handy littlev Rees il will supply the place of ‘ Haydn’s 
Dictionary of Dates’ to many persons who cannot afford that 
work. Moreover, it contains some things that Haydn's book does 
not.” —Bookeeller. 


The FABLES of BABRIUS. Trans- 


lated into English Verse from the Text of Sir G. Cornewall 
ewis. By the Rev. JAMES DAVIES, Lincoln College, ' 


Oxford. Feap. cloth antique, 68, 
“* Who was 


The reply may not topes ably startle 
the reader. Babrius was the real original Hsop.”—Daily News. 
«A fable-book which is admirably adapted to take the place of 


3abrius ?” 





DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION a la 


LANGUE FRANCAISE; ou, Fables et Contes Choisis: 
Anecdotes eager ge Faits Mémorables, &c. | 
Edition. 12mo. 28. und. 


DE FIVAS, Le TRESOR NA- 


TIONAL; or, Gu ide to the Translation of Beside into | 
French at "Sight. Third Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. b 


*,* A KEY to the above, l2mo. 2s. _ 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


DR. FALCK LEBAHN’S POPULAR SERIES OF 
GERMAN SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
“* As an educational writer in the German tongue, Dr. 
Lebahn stands alone; none other has mude even a distant 
approach to him.” —BritisH STANDARD, 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE, 


in One Volume. Seventh Edition, containing—I. A Practical 
Grammar—II. Undine: a Tale, with Explanatory Notes— 
IIL. A Vocabulary of 4,500 Words, synonymous in English 
and German. Crown 8vo. 8s. cloth. With KEY, 10s. 6d. 
KEY, separate, 28. 6d. 
“The best German Grammar that has yet been published.” 
Morning Post. 


LEBAHN’S GE&SMAN EXERCISES ; 


with Complete Vocabularies, German-English and English 
Germ: Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* KEY to the above, price 2s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN 
COURSE. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, cloth. 


“It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book.” 
Atheneum. 


LEBAHN’S PIRST GERMAN 
READER. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“ Like all Lebahn’s works, most thoroughly practical.” 
Britannia. 


LEBAHN’S EDITION of SCHMID’S 


HENRY VON EICHENFELS. With Vocabulary and Fami- 
liar Dialogues. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


**Excellently adapted to assist self-exercise in the language.” 
Spectator. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS; 


with Notes and Complete Vocabularies. Crown 8vo, 33. od. 
each, cloth, 
PETER SCHLEMIHL. By Chamisso. 
EGMONT: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Goethe. 
WILHELM TELL: a Drama. By Schiller. 
GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. By Goethe. 
PAGENSTREICHE: a Page’s Frolics. By Kotzebue. 
EMILIA GALOTTI: a Tragedy. By Lessing. 
UNDINE: aTale. By Fouqué. 
SELECTIONS from the GERMAN POETS. 


“With such aids a siatenh will find no difficulty in these 
masterpieces.”—A thenew 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK. 


4to. 23. 


LEBAHN'S SELF-INSTRUCTOR in 


GERMAN. Crown 8yo. 62. 6d. cloth. 





the imperfect collections of Asopian wisdom which have hitherto 
| held the first place in our juvenile libraries.”—Hereford Times. 


‘VICLORIAN ENIGMAS; being a & 


Series of Enigmatical Acrostics on Historical, com, Me 
Geographical, and Miscellaneous Subjects; combining Amuse- 
— with Exercise in the Attainment of Knowledge. By 

{ARLOTTE E.CAPEL. Royal 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. | 


oa game practised by Her Majesty and the royal ebilren if, 
indeed, it were not invented by the Queen herself.”—Cri 


|. 
WHEN TO DOUBLE YOUR CON. | * 
| 


SONANTS. See the WRITER'S ENCHIRIDION, a a5 CY 
all the Verbs that Double their Consonants on taking E 
EST, ING, &c., about sixty of which are exceptions to the 
rule, as Cavil, Marvel, &c., a being accented on the las 
Syllable. By J.S. SCARLET 16mo. 18. cloth limp. 


MIND YOUR H’s and TAKE CARE 


of YOUR R's. ov for acquiring the Use and correct- 
ing the Abuse of the Letter H ; with Observations and Addi- 
tional Exercises on the letter R. By CHAS. WM. SMITH, 
Professor of Elocution, Author of ‘Clerical Elecution,’ &e. 
Feap. 1s. cloth limp. 


BOOKS FOR NURSERY OR 
MATERNAL TUITION. 


The LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST 


STEP in the GERM AN LANGUAGE. _By Mrs. FALCK 
L EBAHN ; forming an Introduction to Dr. *Palek — 
* First German Course,’ ‘ Woune in One Volume,’ &c. 


18m. 
1s. cloth limp. [Just ‘published. 


The LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST 


STEP in GERMAN READING. ee fye Fifty Short 
Moral Tales from Christoph von a ; with Grammatical 
Notes and a complete Vocabula *Mrs. FALCK LE- 
BAHN ; forming an Introduction to Dr. *Palek Lebahn’s Series 
of German Reading-Books. 18mo, 18. cloth imp. 


lished 


the HISTORY of ENGLAND: a ee of Interesting ser ‘ie 


| London: 


| without such an 


Now ready, price 6. 


N INDEX to the PEDIGREES contained 
@ _ Heralds’ Vii 
MARSHALL. In eralds’ Visitations. By GEORGE wW. 
a Compiled with: a care.”—Herald and Genealogist. 
“‘A work which genealogists will be glad to possess.” 
Votes and 
“ This valuable boon for consultation.”—Field. — 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


French Studies condensed, Seventh Edition, 5s. 6d. 


Hey TO SPEAK FRENCH; 


French 
ple Fay and France. By A. ALBITES, LL.B., Paris. 


| INSTANTANEOUS FRENCH EXERCISES, 2s.; Key, 2g 


Longmans & Co. 


“BURROW'’S LANDSCAPE and SEA 

LASSES are remarkable for their TRANSPARENT 

CLEARNESS and sOuss - 

SHOTS Shoe R of DEFINING REMOTE OB. 
£6 


£3 3. &e. 
Special eke for Sivate , oo gratis. 
Address—W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
Arnold, 72, Baker-street ; Wales & Co. 22, Ludgate-hill. 


ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 108. 10d., sent 
free.—This “ Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraor aa division 
of labour, distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, landsca) 
at 30 miles, Jupiter's moons, &¢.— ARQUIS OF CARMARTHEN: 
e onnoiterer is very y & "— Ean. OF BREADALBANE: 
“T find it all Bene say, and won erfully powerful for so very small 
a glass."—Ea F Caitaness: “It is a beautiful glass.” *—Rev. 
Tons Scisepaus approves of it.”—Lon> Girrorp: “* Mest use- 
ful.”—Lorp Garvacu:“* Remarkably good.’—Sir Dreny Cavey: 
“It gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderfully good. ”— 
Capt, Senpey, Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield: ff hare 
= it effective at the 1,000-yards range.”—F. H. Hawkes, of 
Farnley, Esq. : “I never before met an article that so complete 
answered the recommendation of its maker, nor, although 
have tried m: »@ Glass combining so much power for its size 
with so much clearness.”"—The Field: “* We have carefully tried 
it at an 80-yard rifle range against all the Glasses possessed by 
members of the Corps, and found it fully equal to any of those 
present, although they | had cost more than four times its price.” 
—Notes and Queries: “ What intending tourist will now start 
indispensable companion toa pleasure trip?” 
The celebrated “ HE” GLASS shows bullet-marks at 
;200 yards, and men at 34 miles, price 3ls. 6d. All the above 
Glasses, respectively bearing the registered trade-marks, “* Sa- 
_ i SALOM £ CO. 38 and “ Hythe,” are only to be had direct 
im 











| OM & CQ. 98, Princes-street, EDINBURGH, and 137, 
Regent-street, LOND 
No ny nel of any kind anywhere. 





ars FIRE OFFICE.—REDUCTION 
'Y.—The Reduced eet 1s. 6d. per cent. per annum 
st Now CHARGED on all Insurances effected, whether on 
dings, Furniture, or en O. W, LOVELE, Seeret 
. a 
Lombard-street, and Charing Cross, sa 
July, 1866. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, and 
CRAIG’S-COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 











The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for 
their Families by means of Life Assurance is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an flice of 


ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 
Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established Society to 
persons effecting Assurances now are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
especially for Young Lives, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR QUARTERLY, 


PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS. 


A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
capertionad to Policies on which three or more Annual Pre- 
s have been paid at the period of division, and receivable 
in C Cash, or applied in augmentation of the Sum "Assured, or Re- 
duetion of the Premiums, at the option of the Policy -holder. 


N.B. Proposals are now received, and Assurances may be 
effected at at the | Office i in apreet 's-court, as well as at the Chief Osiice 








The FIRST or MOTHER'S DICTION- 


ARY. By Mrs. JAMESON. Tenth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. el. 


SCHOOL-ROOM LYRICS. Compiled 


and Edited by ANNE KNIGHT. New Edition. 18mo. 1s. cl. 


LA BAGATELLE; intended to in- 
troduce Children of Five or six Years Old to some Knowledge 
of the French Language. Revised by Madame N. > New 
Edition, with entirely New Cuts. 18mo. 28. 6d. boun 


CHICKSEED without CHICK WEED; 
being very Easy and Entertaining Lessons for Little Children’ 
A Book fe every Mother. ae Edition, with Frontispiece 
by Anelay. 12mo. 1s. clot 


POETRY; 
with Additions. 


with numerous Engravings. New Edition, revised, 
16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


COBWEBS to CATCH FLIES; or, 
Dialogues and Short Sentences adapted for Children fron. 
Three to ed Years of Age. With Woodcuts. New Edition. 
12mo. 28. cloth 








London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





PETER PARLEY’S BOOK of) 


in 7 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 


£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID 
as COMPENSATION for 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
INVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, 50,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, 85,0002. 
An ANNUAL PAYMENT of 31. to 61. 5s. secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week, 


while laid up by 
Offices—64, CORNEILG, Oe Xo, REGENT. STREET. 


LIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
HUBB’S PATENT SAFES— 


the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 








for every —Street-door Latches with small and neat 
Keys—Cas eed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks Iron Joors for Strong Rooms. 


ice-List, gratis and 
% 3 pny cee sae g ol London ; 28, Lord- 


HUBB& SON, 
Manchester ; and Wolver- 


CH 
street, Liverpool ; ort Market-street, 
hampton. 


GTA SD GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3s. 6d. post free. 
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E. MOSES & s , 

Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Dra : on atte ters, Hosiers, and Shoe Manufacturers, an 
Genaeal ‘Outfitters for all Classes. 


E. MOSES & SON respectfully invite an in- 
spection of their SUMMER STOCK, which will be 

found to comprise all the most Spshionabie styles and an exten- 
sive assortment of the newest fa with care on4 judg- 
ment from the principal Home and i Foreign Marke’ 

The following are the London Addresses of E. MOSES & SON: 
154, pg 
155, MINORLES. 
156, MINORIES. 
, MINORLES, 
83, ALDGATE. 


84, ALDGATE. 
85, ALDGATE. 


87, ALDGATE. 
8, ALDGATE. 
89, ALDGATE. 
ws NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


a 
N 





138, 
283, EU STON. TROAD. 


Also, 
19, BRIDGE-STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
20, BRIDGE- STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS. 


MOSES & SON’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
are CLOSED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING at Sunset till 
SATURDAY EVENING at Sunset, when resumed 
Wil ertiches are amarked. the lowest peices in plada @gures, doom 
icles are marke: e low 
which no abatement can be made. - 
- — not approved of will be exchanged, or the money 
will be re 
List of Prices with Rules for Self-measurement and Fashion 
Card, with Patterns, gratis and post free. 


ILVER FIR TERM URE, by HOWARD 

& SONS.—The age ana Coney 2 respectfully invited 

to inspect the Furniture made de ow WARD SON SONS of this ele- 

ant wood; being manufactured by steam-power, ona h of end 
est possible yume, the price is moderate.—26 and 27, 

street, Oxford-street 

YHE CULTIVATION of TEA in the East 

Indies is an important feature, and the EAST INDIA TEA 

COMPANY have, on account of its t stre “ need exquisite 

flavour, promoted its sale by every means. The are now 

my Oe sR Cc. a ae eeoeing. g, Be. at the reduced yd viz., 


28. 8d. o6. per ., and China Teas as usual a 
r Ib. and BAN, —Warehouses, No. 9, GREAT ST. HELEN'S: 
CHURC HYARD, Bishopsgate. 


REAKFAST. —EPPS’S COCOA 

(more commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa, as being 
prepared and introduced by James Epps, the Hommopathic Che- 
mist first established in England). The very agreeable character 
of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. For 
breakfast “ other beverage is equally invi wong a yo sustain- 
ini This Cocoa is used by thousands wi used Cocoa 
before. “C ocoa stands far higher than tea or “coffee,” Dr. Hassall 
says.—Sold in 4 lb., 4 1b., and 1 lb. packets. 

















ILLIAM SMEE & SONS fally 
caution jetting: Purchasers rot an SMEE"’ ‘SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUC PATENT, “SOM MIE 


ER,” against’ caeas xt an inf canenha, pouberee 
somewhat the appearance of the Origimal, but wauting all its 
essential advantages. 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label “ Tucker's Parent,” 
and a Number. 

The “Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent.” received the 
only Prize Mepau,or Monourable Mention, given to Bedding of 
any description, at the InrpRNationaL Exersition, 1862, and 
may be nen — from 25a. phon! most respectal table Bed Bedding 
War md Wholesale of ‘the Manu- 
facturers, W TLE Me SMEE & ‘SONS, Finsbury, Moorgate 
Railway Terminus, London,.E.C. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEWS PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
TRAVELLING BAGS. with SQUARE OPENINGS; 








Ladies" W ardrobe Trunks, Dress Silver Fittings : 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing hae other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental Travelling. —ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, W¥ EST STRAND, London, W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. aoe ee - Officers’ Bed- 


steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post 


GAvcE—LES & PERRIN®DS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delici di t, p d by © i 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 

*x* Sold Wholesale ond for export hr the poses Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLAC L, Messrs. BAR Y 
& SONS, London, &c.; and by Grocersand Gilmen universally. 


HE SMOKER’S BONBON immediately and 
effectually removes the Taste and Smell of Tobacco from the 

Mouth and Breath, and enc _ oo —— e oo safe, “4 
is very pleasant and wholesom ry a Xen Fang 
from the recipe of an Eminent ye ge Nee Bee SCHOOLING & Co.. 
Wholesale and Export Confectioners, Be’ \green, London.— 
One Shilling per Box; post free, 14 stamps.—Sold by Chemists, 
Tobacconists, &c. 


N R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
iV FLEET-STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICLS TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They s 80 perfectly resemble the the natu- 
ral teeth,as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or deeay, and will 
be found ‘superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or an. — o es | and 
will wees and art emg — ‘that are eo — 


to restore od feet stone aad 
and rendered sound salami in ubiaestion ine 




















h APPIN, WEBB & CO.’S PuateE and 
CUTLERY.—SPOONS and FORKS of the best quality, 
Prices as at the Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield :-— 

dle. Thread. | King’s. Lily. 
ond. and. | Ist. 2nd. | 1st. no | Ist. | 2nd. 
cad 





Fidd! 
Spoons & Forks. _ist. 











ae 





UGuesT and SEPTEMBER SHOOTING 
KETS, in various mixed colours, of Cheviot Wool 
Gloth—tiene eool, and as strong as linen, resisting dam 
more adap to this variable climate than an einer Pabric, 
the cost ofeach being TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS, wi ith the 
new Cartridge Pockets. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, Court Tailors. 


Table Sponsor 4. d. ad. 8. d. Alcala aalee 
Soomel eames 480/360 7 ad | 5a 0 _ 70 0 360 700 e 0 paso ig 120, Regentt-street, and 22, Cornhill. 
Dessert ANCHESTER—10, Mosley-street. 
pay he 380) 270 520 | 400 ' 540 400. 540/400 
Tea Spoons. do.| 200! 160 300 240 300 940 300 280 LIVERPOOL—60, Buld-street. 





MAPPIN, WEBB & CO. 77 and _78, OFFORD- STREET ; 
or 7l and 72, CORNHIL 
REALLY GOOD PEN. 


HE OXFORD SILVERSTEEL PEN. —A 
FREDERICK WILLIAMS 19, Condeit-atreck, Paddington, W.. 


BESSON, J. W., by Special Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


BENSON ’S WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 











JENSON ’S WATCHES sent safe by post. 
BENSON'S CLOCKS manufactured by Steam 
Power. 


Bs SON’S SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE. 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


ENSON’S GOLD JEWELRY, Novel and 


Artistic. 


ENSON’S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


Twopence. 
BEX SON, OLp Bonn-sTREET and WESTBOURNE- 
GROVE. 
ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and CITY 
SHOW-ROOMS, 58 and 60, LUDGATE-HILL. 


Chie rer of the excellent Vintage of 1864, at 
128. per dozen, 51. 10s. per half-hhd. or 101. per hhd., duty 





wie Wine is pure, pleasant, free trom disagreeable acidity, 
and of sufficient ony to ars by keeping. 
Hhds. and half-hhds. delivered free =! any Railway 


Station. Sample Bottles forwarded where alee, or won the Wine 
may be seen at the Cellars 

H. B. FEARON & SON, 94, Hebe bil, and 145, New Bond- 
street, London; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


CC ON DRAUGRT, of the excellent 
Vistege of 1864, at 5s. lion, in Sungtien, and six- 
gallon Casks, each complete with p and ven t per 
The Wine should be kept ina cool place and the consumption 
moderately quick. 
H. B. FEARON & SON, 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New Bond- 
; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 








“Purity AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
CO *424 a: 8S TAR OC H. 
PRIZE MEDALS WERE AWARDED 
AT THE 

GreEaT EXHIBITIONS OF 1851 anp 1862, 
And also THE ONLY BRITISH MEDAL at the 

DvuB.in ExuHrsition oF 1865. 

Sold by all Grocers and D: 
J. & JI. COLMAN, LONDON. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LEN FIELD STA RCO 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern TOOTH BRUSH ES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 

| reagan roved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 

the every description of Brush, Comb and Perfume: oy. | Bi 
Te ook Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—t 

airs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 2a. per box.— Address 130s and 131, OXFORD-STREET, 


J)ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLET, 
4d. and 6d. each. 








Manufactured by J. ¢ + cP Ja». UPPER MARSH, 


Order of your Chemisty am, or Chandler. 





= —s EXTR ACT of MEAT ’ for the im- 
te production of Beef Tea. -_ and Gravies, manu- 
eR m5 on the Establishments of he: nert Tooth, Esq., of Eydney, 
Australia, may now i ALLEN & 
HANBURYS, Plough-court, Ee ne treet, London. — This 
= contains the soluble constituents of thirty times its 
~aiee of fresh meat. It is nutritious, convenient, Sunanant 
tered by time or climate. 2-0z. pots, 28. 6d. ; é-lb. jars, 98. 
I Ib. jars, 188. 











NO MORE MEDICINE. 
}U BARRY’S delicious, neh ombertags ReEva- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD ‘restores te, perfect 


digestion, strong nerves, sound — sleep, 
Saeienee pas jarity and energy tothe most enfeebied or disorder- 


ed, withou: rape as it saves 
times its cost in other ee euri ng. 

censtinedien, and stone ornach coms , debili We consumption, nervous, 
oe h compl ——, low spirits, as proved by 


—In tins, at 
fe ide nib, Se od. ma. 4s. 6 ea, eTsIb.. ied "hipelens 1h Lins at 
i Se a ; all Grocers and Chemists. 





FRY'S CHOCOLATE-—Medal, London, 1851. 
FrYs CHOCOLATE—Medal, New York,1853. 


Frys CEROCOE ATE -Biodal, Basia, 1855. 
LONDON, 1962. DUBLIN, 


S. FRY & SONS’ CHOCOLATES have been 
7 e oieetnet a by uniform Laces] r) for 
- a ury. r descri 
wy En A various ptions are adapted both for 
Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales, 
Bristol and London. 


FeELy’s PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, 
From Js. per lb. upwards, in all sizes. 


FUELS PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE 
CANDLES. 
(The Original) 1s. 8d. per Ib. 


HOLERA.—PUBLIC NOTICE. 


The leading Medical Authorities recommend 
McDOUGALL’S PATENT CARBOLIC ACID 
DISINFECTANTS, 
as the cheapest, safest, and ay ke ancient Agents for preventing 
Local Boards, Vestries, Parish and oahen Authorities are ordering 
their use in foul Streams, Drains, Alleys, Houses, &c. 
McDOUGALL’S DISINFECTING POWDER, 

Fluid and Soap. 


McDOUGALL’S CARBOLIC ACID. 
Sold by Chemists, Oilmen,.&c. 
ALEX. pee ge 


TEEPE ll, Arthur-street West, London Bridge. 
NCHESTER : Tice o~ 4 Shudehill. 


*,* wnt for ‘‘ Suggestions for Prevention of Cholera.” 


FaNSPORD'S FLUID MAGRUSIA. —The 
edicul Profession for thirty years have approved of this 
e saan am nesia asthe best temedy for Acidity of the 

ach, eartburn, Gout and Indigestion ; and as 
a mild aperient it * especiully adapted for Ladies and Children, 


Prepared b 
DINNEFORD & 00., Creursts, &c., 
172, NEW BONDSTREET, LONDON, W. 
And sold throughout the World by all respectable'Chemists. 


Caution.— See that “ Dimmefora & Co.”"is on each Bottle and red 
label over thecork. 




















ONSUMPTION. — Dr. CHURCHILL'S 


the Chest, 
era. 7, Laces of Ap “peg = “oy the 
‘Pills Oe ik Hsnophoephite of ine d of M 4 ani ty be 
L c) ine an anganese 
HH Beane of Par ie Puna pris . 
Wholesale and Retail Agents, 
DINNEFORD & Co., Chemists, 172, Bond-street, London. 


OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and IN- 
J FLUENZA are speedily cured by the use of 


SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 


with great care by TR ROBERTS & CO. 8, CRANE- 
COURT, ect street, Fo and — by all Medicine Venders, 
in Bottles, at 1s. Lid. and 28. 9d. eac! 


A NOTHER CURE of ASTHMATIC COUGH 

b ang LOCOCK’S PULMONTS Ay —From Mr. J. 

seller, Seal wing ‘or some time been 

troubled w with asthma and cough, a not ing ath to get any 
medicine that would relieve me, I was recommended to try Dr. 
Locock’s Wafers, and before I I had finished one box I was nearly 
well.—T. B. Brown.”—To Singers and Public Speakers they are 
most valuable for the voice. They have a pleasant taste. Price 
1s. 14d. and 28. 9d. per Box. ‘Sold by all Druggists. 


NIC BITTERS.—WATERS’ QUININE 
WINE, the most palatable and wholesome Bitter in existence, 
AN EFFICIENT TONIC, 
unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. 
sold b by reuné, Italian Warehousemen, Wine-Merchan 
Confectioners, and others, at 308. » dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS & WILLIAMS, 
2, MARTIN’S-LANE, CANNON-STREET, LONDON, 
Wholesale Agents, E. E. Lewis & Co. Worcester. 
EPSINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE. 
— MORSON’S ee i] —— 
alatable cfr for a ng this ON Br rome Ay Ke 
SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, Russeil-eq uare, London, W.C. 
PEPSINE WINE in Bottles at 3s., 5e. and 10s. each. 
LOZENGES in Boxes at'2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 
_Pepsine Globules in Bottles at 2s., 38. 6d. and 68. 6¢ 68. 6d. each. 

















| Ag sen gay ar OTTOMANS for for Centre ntre of 

Rooms, to form two Settees and two i | Chaise 8 a great 

improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only of T _ FI ER 

& SON, Easy Chair and Sofa enuleturers, 31 ae 32 = 

Berners-street, and 34 and 35, Charles-street, Ox: street, W. 
An Illustrated Priced List-free on application. 
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PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS. 


PRIZE MEDALS were awarded to CHAPPELL & CO. for Pianofortes and Harmoniums at the International Exhibitions of 1862 (London) and (Dublin), 
pa nd Harmoniums Fs ams os Exhibitions for the last Twenty Years. The Medal in 1862 was given to ALEXANDRE & CO., with the *Gliowing Comssenastion, whish ranks then above cll ete at 


to the all-im ints, “pees and quality of tone :— 





* Novelty of pone ion of E 


i with excellence of manufacture, and fine quality of tone.”—Award of the Jury. 


‘estimonials to their superiority over all others have cue been given by Professors Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley and Sterndale Bennett, Dr. Rimbault, Herr Engel, Messrs. Goss, Turle 


Wallace, Macfarren, Lindsay Sloper, 


‘An immense Stock of ever: daaibie Description of Pianofortes and Harmoniums may be seen at 50, New Bond-street, either for Sale or Hire, and arrang 
Purchase of any Instrument by [nstalments in advance, if desired, or a liberal allowance be made on Purchases for Cash. pneu con be mente See Sie Tie and 


CHAPPELL’S TWENTY-GUINEA PIANOFORTE, 


IN PLAIN WALNUT OR SOLID MAHOGANY, THE BEST ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, 
With perfect Check Action, the Full Compass, and all the Latest Improvements. 
A Prize Medal was awarded to Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO., in the Dublin Exhibition, a this Instrument—“ for the 20-Guinea Pianette (quality not sacrificed to cheapness) and for excellence in 


HARMONIUMS FOR HIRE AT CHAPPELL'S. | 


ALEXANDRE’S BEST INSTRUMENTS. 





Cottage Pianofortes.” 





ALEXANDRE’S BOUDOIR HARMONIUM 


(THE QUEEN’S MODEL). 


No. Per Month. , No Per Month. 
1 & 2. One Stop ss ae ae we 108. 6d. | “10. Fourteen Stops < « aoe As Manufactured expressly for Her Majesty's use. 
3. Three Stops .. os * oo. 2 11. Fourteen Stops os es ». 358. Od. 
4. Five Btops i ea as oe ae 258. od. 28. Titteen ang A ee Wa 428, 7. In Rosewood Case, with Ten Stops and Percussion Action—viz. Percussion or Flute Clarinette, 
~ Searteun these er ob. lay Peomtecne Stops ey — = 4 (d- | Forte, Tremolo, Percussion or Cor Anglais, Bourdon, Forte, Sourdine, Grand Jeu, and Expression, 


9. Ten Stops, eceniin Action :. 258. 0d. 


DRAWING-ROOM MODELS. 


No. 1. Three Stops, Pesmaien ond anes fom 
2. Eight Stops 
3. Sixteen Stops 


N.B.—A considerable Reduction from the above Cha es on edit taken by the Year. 
In the case of parties purchasing and paying for an Instrument within Six Months from the 
time of hiring, the amount due for hire will be given up in lieu of discount for ready money. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


ADELE WALTZ, By Dan Goprrey. Played 
at Her Majesty’s State Ball. 4s. 


BARBE-BLEUE QUADRILLE. By Day 
GODFREY. On Airs from Offenbach’s Opera. Played at 
Her Majesty's State Ball. 


LES DEUX ARLEQUINS QUADRILLE. 
By STRAUSS. 38. 


SICILY QUADRILLE. A new and charming 
Saesrille, By CHARLES D’ALBERT. A companion Qua- 
his celebrated ‘Como’ and ‘ Palermo.’ Most beau- 
be Illustrated, and played with unprecedented success at 

’s Concerts. Solo or Duet, 4s. 


HILDA WALTZ. By D. Goprrey (Composer 
of the a and Mabel Waltzes). Played every evening 
at Arditi’s Concerts, and with immense success by the Band 
of the Grenadier Guards during the visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to Knowsley, and dedicated, by permission, 
to the Baroness Ferdinand de Rothschild. Solo or Duet, 4s. 


“The new walt ‘Mabel’ and ‘ Hilda,’ by Mr. Godfrey, are cer- 

joints most. > ing Pepeyoaitions, and we are not surprised to 

learn that the Prince of Wales especially complimented the com- 
poser upon the merits of ‘ Hilda’ at Knowsley.”—Liverpool Mail. 


* Twilight Dreams. New Waltz, and one of the prettiest ever 
— by that celebrated composer Charles D’Albert. Solo 


r Duet, 42. 
* Home, Sweet Home. New Waltz, by Charles D’Albert, on the 
eee a. A 7 nee Sweet Home.’ Solo or Duet, 48. 

*® Mabel W frey. 4%. 
* Guards’ W: "by bo Godfrey. 48. 
* Africaine Waltz. D. Godfrey. 43. 
y G. ney, _ 

May Waltz. By ‘Alfred Mellon. 
* Ropal Alfred Quadrille. By D. "Godfrey. 48. 
= Denmark Quadrille. iy D. Godfrey. 48. 

* Orpheus Quadrille. By ah gy A 38. 
* Orpheus ae. By D. XGoa 
* Merry Tunes Lancers. By O° Ta oatcey. 43. 
* Guards’ Quadrille. By D. Godfrey. 48. 
* Africaine Beperitiee By C. Coote. 43. 

lop. By k. W: ct Poe 38. 


ey. 38. 
* Faust Waltz. Be Cc. oe ote. 48. 
* Faust Quadrille. By C. Coote. 
Fa olka. By F Wallerstein. 3s. 
* Faust Galop. By ©. ote, 
The Hunt Quadrille. B; F \Goatrey. 43. 
* Morro Waltz. By F. as 
Vale of Strathmore Waltz. By W. W Ainterbottom. 48. 
Mabel Galop. By D. Godfrey. 
Those marked * can be had oa Full Orchestra, 38. ; 
Septet, 2s. 


N.B.— Many of the pare, and other popular Waltzes, &ec. are 
published in ree | Co.’s ‘ Brass Band Journal,’ for large or 
small Bands, 78. 6d. Lists of Contents may be had on appli- 
cation. 


ORGANIST’S PORTFOLIO, a splendid Coline. 
tion of Coening | and Concluding Voluntaries for Orga 
Harmonium, with and without Pedal obbligato, by "Dr. 
RIMBAULT. 2 vols. each 12s. 

(Vol. III. is in the press.) 


GOUNOD’S WORKS for PIANOFORTE. 
Faust, complete, for Pianoforte, 7s. 





Grand Mass, complete, for Pianoforte, 5s. (As performed at 
St. Andrew’s, Wells-street.) 
Mock Doctor, complete, for Pianoforte, 53, 


| price Thirty-five Guineas. 


| Also, with Fourteen Stops and Percussion Action—viz. Percussion.or Flute Clarinette, Fifre, 


es ste Fala ae 


manship. 


Hautbois, Forte, Tremolo, Percussion or Cor Anglais, Bourdon, Clarion, Basson, Forte, Sourdine, 
| Grand Jeu, and Expression. Size, 3 ft. 6in. by 1 ft. 8in.; height, 3 ft. Price Fifty-five Guineas, 

These Instruments are eminently adapted for Boudoirs and Drawing-rooms ; the tone being 

more pure and sweet than that of the ordinary kinds, and greater care is taken in the work- 





LA BELLE HELENE GALOP. On Airs from 
Offenbach’s Opera. By DAN GODFREY. 38. 


LA BELLE HELENE WALTZ. On Favourite 
a from Offenbach’s Opera. By STRAUSS. Solo or Duet, 


LA BELLE HELENE QUADRILLE. The 
ee Quadrille of the Season. By STRAUSS. 


LA BELLE HELENE. Opera. By OFren- 


BACH. Complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, 12s. 


KUHE’S LA BELLE HELENE. A Fantasia 
for the Pianoforte, containing all the Favourite Airs from 
Offenbach’s charming Opera. 48. 


STEP BY STEP. Sixty Graduated Exercises 
for Beginners on the Pianoforte. By Dr. F. RAHLES. 58. 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONG. 


THE WHITE DOVE. Written by J. H. 
—_ aharmceeee ; composed by VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
8, Od, 


NEW PIANOPORTE MUSIC. 
KUHE’S HILDA WALTZ. (Dan Godfrey’s 


ew, Waltz). Arranged for the Pianoforte. 48. 
he’s Ave rit or ——— lt). 38. 
ku ne’s Mabel W 
Kuhe’s Guards’ W i. “. 
Kuhe’s Wearin’o’ the Green. 38, 
Kuhe’s Orphée aux Enfers. 4s. 
Kuhe’s La mene © Héléne. 4s, 
Kuhe’s Faust. 
Kuhe’s Royal W iding ogy 4s. 
he’ "8 Sparkling Shower. 
Kuhe’s Tannhiiuser. 4s. 
Kuhe’s Leggero Invisibile. 
Kuhe’s March of the Men of Harlech. 38. 
a ne’s Masaniello. b 
he’s Chant 4 Ondine 
Rune’ s Twilight Dream vi felis 43. 


RICHARDS’ By the SAD SEA WAVES. 33. 
Richards’ Barney 0’Hea. 38. 
Richards’ River, River! = 
Richards’ Stirrup Cu apes 
Richards’ Soldiers’ Cc wes, from ‘ Faust.’ Price 3s. 
Richards’ Fantasia Faust. 4s. 
Richards’ Beliringer. 3s. 
Richards’ Juanita. 38. 
Richards’ Maraquita. 38. 
Richards’ I’m Leaving Theein Sorrow. Price 3s. 
Richards’ Domino Noir. 38, 


CROISEZ’ LALLA ROOKH. 3s. 6d. 
RENE FAVARGER’S KELVIN GROVE. 4s. 
RENE FAVARGER'S SERENADE, DON 


SAELL'S, FAUST WALTZ (Gounop). Price 
SCHLOESSER'S FLAUTO MAGICO. Price 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’'S PIANOFORTE 
TUTOR.—A New Edition of this justly celebrated work is 
now published, containing the fayourite Airs from * Faust,’ 
including the Soldiers’ Chorus, Valse, &c. ; d ‘The Guards’ 
Waltz,’ and numerous other Airs, arranged as progressive 
Exercises, thus oe oe it the cheapest and best Tutor 
extant. Post free, 4s. 
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CHAPPELL & CO.’S EDITION of POPU- 
LAR OPERAS, arranged for the PIANOFORTE. 

Great care has been taken in this Edition to render the Works 
complete in every respect. Each Opera is bound in cloth, and 
preceded by an analysis of the Plot, Soca with a full descrip- 
tion of the Music, by G. A. MACF. ARREN. 

Il Trovatore (Verdi), 52. 1 Giuramento (Verdi), 58, 

La Traviata (Verdi), 53. 1a Gazza Ladra (Rossini), 58, 
Martha (Flotow), 53. Le Prophéte ( Verdi), 78. 6d. 
The Rose of Castile ( Balfe), 5s. rigaro (Mozart), 5s. 

ae? aT (Meyerbeer), Rigoletto (Verdi), 53. 


Fra Diavolo (Auber), 5 
he ’ Bohemian Girl (Balfe), 5s. La Sonnambula (Belin, 58. 
Guillaume Tell (Rossini), 5s. Macbeth (Verdi), 5s. 
eer le Diable (Mey: erbeer), Faust (Gounod), 58. 

Tancredi (Rossini), 52. 
Don Giovanni (Mozart), 53. 





. 6d. 
Ernani (Verdi), 
Maritana (W ~ howl 58. beron (Weber) 

Norma (Bellini), 5s. yt Ballo in Maschera (Verdi), 

Lucrezia Borgia | Donizetti), 58. 

Il Barbiere (Rossini), 5s. Lalia Rookh (David), 78. 6d. 

Der Freischiitz (Weber), 58. The Mock Doctor (Gounod), 58. 
Stabat Mater (Rossini), 5s. Ditto. for the Harmonium, 5s. 
Twelfth Mass (Mozart), 5s.—Ditto, for the Harmonium, 52, 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE of 
VOCAL and PIANOFORTE MUSIC, in SHILLING NUM- 
BERS. Post free, 1s. 2d.; or three for 3s. 4d. 

No. 53. Chappell’s Popular Church Services. Second selection, 18, 

No. 52. Chappell’s Popular Church Services. — selection, 1s. 

No. 51. Twenty-five Scotch Songs, with Words, 1e. 

No. 50. Christy Minstrel Songs. 6th selection, 1s. 





No. Christy Minstrel Songs. 5th selection, 1s. 
No. Christy Minstrel Songs. ah selection, 1s. 
No. ee Fagen by Didi am peare, 18. 

0. ymns for re « istian sons, for domestic use 1g. 
No. 100 ty elsh and English Melodies for the Pianoforte, ae 
No. 100 Scotch Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte. 


100 Trish Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte, 

Fifty Coens Airs, arranged for the oe hy le. 

Valses card Mi ’Albert and other eminent Composers, 1s. 

Christ instrel Song-book, 3rd selection, 1s. 

A Fashionable Dance-book for the Pianoforte, 1. 
untry Dances, 8, Jigs or anoforte, 1s. 

Christy and Buckle Minstrel Airs for Pianoforte, 18. 

Christy Minstrels’ Songs, 2nd selection, 1s. 

A Christmas Album of a paneae, le. 

The Juvenile Vocal Album, 

. Beethoven's Sonatas, edited fog C. Hallé (No. 6), 1s. 

. Beethoven’s Sonatas, edited bye . Hallé (No. 5), 18. 

. Beethoven’s Sonatas, aes 5 oe (No. 4), a 

. Ten Contralto Songs, b sg in Arkwright, &c., 

y Beethoven’ 's Sonatas, edited ty C, Hallé (No: 3), 1s. 

five Sets of Quadrilies, as Duets, by alg ong es 1g. 

Thirt: Galops, Mazurkas, &c., by D'Albert, & 9 1 

. Sims ves'’s most Popular Songs, 1 

. Thirteen Popular So by fm sal Linley, &e., 12. 

3 Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 18. 

. Twenty-one Christy Minstrel Sone, | 1st ——— le. 

. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Ascher . 

20. Beethoven's Sonatas, edited by C. "Hallé (No. 

‘avourite Airs from ‘ The Messiah,” me. the Pisnoforte, 1g. 

Twelve Songs, by Verdi oy Flotow, 1 

. Nine Pianoforte Pi y Osborne : ad Lindahl, 1s. 

No. 16. Twelve Sacred Duets, for Soprano: ag \ Sagmrsariy? Vv oices, 18. 

No. 15. Eighteen < Moore’s Irish M 

No. 14. Ten Songs by Schubert, English —~ German Words, 1s. 

No. 13. Twelve Popular Duets, for ed bre 0 and Contralto Voices, 18 








No. 12. Beethoven’s Sonatas, eg Cc. zeae (ito. 1), 1s. 


No. 11. Six Pianoforte Pieces, b lace, 1s. 

No. 10. Nine Pianoforte Pi B y Beis Richards, 1e. 

No.9. Fifty Valses, by Charles hg sg ak &c., 18. 

No.8. Forty Polkas, by, C.D Jullien, K ig, &e. 

No.7. T ts of Quad: Gite i bert D’Al bert, = =~ tn Ry "ls. 
No. 6. Twelve Songs, by Handel, 1s. 

No.5. Twelve Sacred Songs by Popular Composers. 


No. 4. Ten Songs by Mozart, with Italian and English Words, 18. 
No. 3. Ten Songs, by Wallace, 1s. 

No. 2. Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 1s. 

No.1. Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe, 1s. 


N.B,—All the Songs have a Pianoforte Accompaniment. 





LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, W. 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor”—Adverti ts and Busi 





Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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